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CLOSING passage, in which the Prime Minister in 
<& his speech at Edinburgh last Friday, suggested that 
it was time another effort was made to remove international! 
fears and suspicions was a suitable accompaniment to the 
ammouncement, made the same day, that Lord Halifax had 
accepted an invitation to visit the Hunting Exhibition in 
Berlin and would, while in the German capital, avail himself 
of the opportunity of informal conversations with Herr 
Hitler and various of his Ministers. The success of the 
visit was immediately imperilled by irresponsible articles in 
certain organs of the Press of both countries, but Lord 
Halifax duly arrived in Berlin on Wednesday and lunched 
on that day with the German Foreign Minister. Gratuitous 
questions in the House of Commons as to the relations between 
the Lord Privy Seal and the British Ambassador in Berlin 
might have been spared if it had been realised that Lord 
Halifax was to be Sir Nevile Hencerson’s guest. There is 
nothing that is not completely straightforward about the visit. 
The invitation came to Lord Halifax, as a sportsman, not 
as a politician, to visit the Hunting Exhibition, and he happens 
to be admirably equipped to make the kind of purely informal 
contact with German Ministers which would be possible 
neither for a Foreign Secretary or a Prime Minister. Con- 
siderable harm may be done by encouraging excessive 
expectations about the results of Lord Halifax’s conversations. 
The main result hoped for is an improvement of the general 
atmosphere and the demonstration that this country and 
Germany are genuinely attempting to understand each other’s 
policies. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


The Brussels Powers and Japan 

The Note addressed by the so-called Nine-Power Conference 
to Japan on Monday is, so far as argument goes, as direct 
and cogent a document as could be desired. It dismisses 
summarily the claim of Japan that her aggression on China 
is a matter between her and China alone; it denounces 
obliquely the violation of the Nine-Power Treaty and the 
Kellogg Pact involved in that aggression, and it closes 
with the observation that if Japan adheres to her refusal to 
discuss the situation with her fellow-signatories of the 
Nine-Power Treaty, the States represented at Brussels 
“must consider what is to be their common attitude.” 
All the original Nine-Power Treaty States approved the 
declaration except Italy, which could obviously not denounce 
a State with which it had signed the anti-Comintern Treaty 
ten days before, or be capable of endorsing the admirable 
declaration embodied in the Note that “there exists no 
warrant in law for the use of armed force by any country 
for the purpose of intervening in the internal régzme of another.” 
The Note, it is clear, will make no impression on Japan 
and it has now to be considered what “ the common attitude ’ 
of the Nine-Power States is to be. The very least they can do 
in equity is to prohibit the export of war materials of any 
kind to Japan and try to associate all members of the League 
of Nations with the ban. But while this country and France 
will go without hesitation as far as the United States they 
are unlikely to go farther, and it is extremely doubtful whether 
President Roosevelt possesses, or could acquire from Congress, 
the power to prohibit export to one belligerent alone. 
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The War in China 


It is clear by now that Japan will not be satisfied with any- . 


thing less than the destruction of General Chiang Kai- 
shek’s Government and the capture of Nanking, which, 
after the victory at Shanghai, has become Japan’s main 
military objective in South China. The Chinese Govern- 
ment is already leaving the city for a new capital farther west, 
and it is announced that General Chiang Kai-shek has resigned 
his position as Prime Minister of China in favour of Dr. H. 
H. Kung, to leave himself free to take charge of the defence 
of the capital. But alrea.; the Japanese have advanced 
far enough for the capture of Soochow, the key to the defences 
of Nanking, to be imminent, and it would be optimistic to 
think that Nanking will prove to be the Madrid of the Sino- 
Japanese war. In North China the Japanese, although 
their advance has been held up at several points, have formed 
a front 100 miles wide on the banks of the Yellow River ; 
their lines are exposed in the rear to possible attack from the 
troops of the Shantung War Lord, General Han Fu-chu. 
No doubt the Japanese think either that the attack will not 
materialise or that the risk is less than the advantages of a 
rapid advance. It is probable that a major battle will soon 
occur on the banks of the river north of Tsinanfu ; complete 
control of the north bank, together with the capture of 
Nanking, seem to be regarded by Japan as essential prelim- 
inaries to the opening of peace negotiations. 
* * * * 


Russia and the Spanish Plan 

The decision of the Russian Government to waive its 
objections to the British plan for the withdrawal of the foreign 
troops from Spain, and to accept that plan im foto, removes 
one of the many obstacles to the execution of the scheme 
which has been laid before the two parties to the Spanish 
conflict. Russia, it will be remembered, has always contended 
that the last foreigner must have left Spain before belligerent 
rights can be granted to the two sides. The wisdom of Mr. 
Eden and Lord Plymouth in declining to allow that dissent 
to hold up the work of the Non-Intervention Commitiee is 
now justified, for M. Maisky on Tuesday intimated that 
his Government was willing to accept “ substantial with- 
drawal ” rather than total withdrawal as the condition of the 
grant of belligerent rights, and to leave the discussion of how 
“* substantial withdrawal ”’ should be defined till the question 
arose in practical form. The Russian declaration has been 
transmitted to the two sides in Spain, but neither has yet 
indicated its acceptance or rejection of the Non-Intervention 
Committee’s proposals. Some progress is possible, for 
General Franco appears to be ready to dispense with the 
Italian infantry, though he can hardly do without foreign 
a;sistance in the air, and Signor Mussolini would probably 
not be sorry to reduce commitments for which his country 
shows no enthusiasm. But unless the withdrawal plans develop 
with surprising speed the Italians will still be there to take 
part in the next Nationalist offensive. 

v * * * 

The Brazilian Coup d’Etat 

The coup d’état in Brazil last week, involving the abolition 
of the 1934 constitution and the establishment of a 
“ corporative ” State, are merely slightly modernised versions 
of the traditional means by which a South American president 
perpetuates his power on the expiry of his term of office. 
And it is absurd to talk of Fascism or totalitarianism on the 
European model in a country where their material conditions 
are wholly lacking. Yet the pretence that the coup d’état was 
necessary to cope with a “‘ Communist menace,” the extent 
of German, Italian and Japanese influence in Brazil, the 
possibility that Brazil may enter the anti-Communist pact, 
give Dr. Vargas’ action a sinister significance. It is feared, 


especially in the United States, that the coup d’état initiates a 
foreign policy which will embroil Brazil in problems and 
quarrels outside America; and if, as is possible, her course 
is imitated by such States as Uruguay and Peru the ultimate 


~ rs 
effects of such a policy on the two Americas will be § 
reaching. It is significant that already Dr. Vargas, imity ~ 
the self-contradictions of other dictators, has already announg 
that “ Brazil must rearm in order to co-operate in maintaing, 
peace.” Of more immediate significance, however, jg th 
suspension of the service on Brazil’s foreign debt. An atte 
to exploit anti-foreign feeling, it is not justified by ot 
economic: condition, and by destroying her credit it wijj din 
courage the further import of capital which is essential to the 
development of this vast country. 

* * * * 


The President's Message 


The chief interest of President Roosevelt’s message ;, 
Congress, at the opening of its special session on Monday 
is in his admission of the industrial recession that has taken 
place since August, and in his proposals for combating jt 
The President has made no panic concessions to the Opposi- 
tion of big business to the New Deal; nor has he satisfieg 
any of its hopes of a sweeping revision of taxes. Indeed 
large reductions are difficult, since the industrial decline wil 
in itself cause a shrinkage in revenue. And the Presiden 
expresses as much as ever his dislike of and opposition to 
“ monopolistic practices ” and “ concentration of economic 
power.” He promises, it is true, amendment of inequitable 
provisions in the Capital Gains and Undistributed Profi 
Tax, which by many is held to be the chief obstacle to the 
flow of capital into industry. But such relief will not be given 
to “ speculative profits on capital.” The President in effec 
invites business to co-operate with the Government, promises 
help especially to small business, and places his hope in 
stimulating housing activity, which has lagged behind other 
industries. The details of his proposals have yet to be known; 
but it is already clear that they do not meet the expectations 
of Big Business. 





* * * * 


Germany’s Trade 

The unemployment and trade statistics published in 
Germany this week must be a source of considerable satis- 
faction to the German Government. The unemployment 
figures may be open to doubt; as they stand, they show 
that at the end of October unemployment had fallen, since 
a year ago by 575,000 to a total of 502,000, of whom only 
87,000 are fully capable of employment. But it is curious 
to compare this figure with the millions who are in receipt, 
and presumably in need, of winter relief. The trade figures 
also are. satisfactory. In the first nine months of the year 
imports rose by £66,500,000 ; the increase is no doubt largely 
due to the greater ease in obtaining supplies of iron ore. 
Since exports of iron and steel have fallen sharply, such 
supplies must be consumed chiefly in home production. 
Exports in the same period rose by £64,000,000. The 
export surplus in the first nine months was 321,C0),000 marks, 
compared with 319,000,000 marks in the same period of last 
year. Germany’s foreign trade is based upon a system of 
direct subsidies to exports; so long as their inflationary 
effects do not become uncontrolled there seems no reason 
why the system should not be permanently workable, and 
indeed, despite its disadvantages, it may prove to have 
elements of stability at present lacking in systems of com- 
paratively free exchange. 

* * * x 

Coal Mines Bill 

The Government’s Coal Bill, issued last week, is likely to 
meet with severe criticism before it becomes law. Part I 
of the Bill, however, succeeds in establishing an equitable, 
if somewhat lengthy, procedure for transferring by 1942 
the ownership of existing royalties to an independent Coal 
Commission, at a cost (already fixed by arbitration) of 
£66,500,000. This sum will be raised by loan; as the 
interest will be less than the proceeds of the royalties, 4 
considerable surplus will remain, which can be applied to 
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November 19, 1937] 
abolition of wayleaves and the reduction of individual 
royalties. It is essential, if the scheme is to produce its 
quximum advantage, that the whole of this surplus should 
be devoted to the benefit of the industry. Part II of the 
Bill, which concerns the amalgamation of mines, is open 
to greater objections than Part I. Like the 1930 Act, it 
rovides that the detailed terms of compulsory amalgama- 
‘ions must be approved by the Railway and Canal Com- 
nission before they become law ; the broad question whether 
they are in the national interest must be decided first by 


the 












Parliament. 





* * * x 





food Control 

In answer to a question in the House of Commons on 
Tuesday, Mr. Oliver Stanley announced that plans are in 
preparation for controlling the supply and distribution of 
food in the event of an “emergency,” that is, a war. One 
feature of them will be the creation, in fifteen division of Great 
Britain, of a ‘‘ shadow ” organisation which will act as a Food 
Control Committee in the area of each local authority. The 
Divisional Food Officers have already been appointed. It 
is encouraging that such steps have been taken, but in 
answer to another question, whether the “‘ shadow ” organisa- 
tion will have powers of purchase and distribution, Mr. 
Stanley merely replied that, in a crisis, it would be “in 
readiness” to perform all the duties of the Food Controller 
during the war. But merely being “ in readiness ” to control 
supplies will not create them; the organisation might 
immediately be assigned the task of storing reserves of food 
to be used in an emergency. This precaution has been 
urged upon the Government by many competent authorities, 
and it is one of the cheapest and most effective that can be 
taken to avert a food crisis in time of war. So far the Govern- 
ment has resolutely refused to take such advice; yet to 
accept it would at least ensure that, for a period at least 
the “ shadow ” organisation would be able to offer some- 


thing more substantial than ‘“‘ shadow ” supplies. 
x * *x x 























Air Defence Delay 

Sir Samuel Hoare and his Under-Secretary were not 
convincing, in the House of Commons debate this week, 
it their attempt to refute the charge of dangerous delay 
in the presentation of an adequate air raid precautions plan. 
Two years have passed since the -question was first raised, 
and only now is the allocation of costs being determined 
and the first semblance of practical measures appearing. 
Other countries are far ahead of us in the measures which 
they have taken, and Lord Baldwin’s ominous remark that 
democracies always lag two years behind dictatorships 
is irresistibly recalled. It is true that there are now 
20,000,000 gas masks available, but it is pertinent to ask 
why 60,000,000 were not available twelve months ago. When 
the present Bill is passed and the financial controversy finally 
disposed of more rapid progress may be hoped for. 

* * * * 



















Pensioners’ Pocket Money 

Question time in the House of Commons and the corre- 
spondence columns of The Times have brought to light a 
strange anomaly in the existing operation of old-age pensions. 
Discriminatory treatment exists between those old people 
who enter public assistance institutions because of the medical 
treatment which they require and those who enter merely 
because they are old, poor and infirm. The latter are 
debarred from retaining from their pension the Is. or Is. 6d. 
per week which those who are ill or insane can keep—a 
piece of parsimony, not to say meanness, which should at 
once be remedied, if necessary by legislation. The 
cost would be small and the return in human happiness 
great. 

This issue of “‘ The Spectator ” contains 72 pages of advertise- 
ments, a higher total than has ever been reached before, except 
in the special Centenary issue in 1928. 
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The Week in Parliament 


Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: Mr. C. F. G. 
Masterman once observed that ‘“‘ in rural England the rates 
are regarded as greater enemies than battle, murder or sudden 
death.” A foreign observer of the debate on the Air-Raid 
Precautions Bill- might be pardoned for thinking that this 
attitude is not confined to the shires. From the speeches 
delivered he would have found it difficult to determine 
whether the House of Commons was more concerned with the 
protection of the civil population from the frightfulness of 
aerial attack or the still more appalling prospect of an extra 
twopence in the £. Actually, of course, Members were dis- 
puting about non-essentials because they were agreed upon the 
main purpose. Mr. Churchill was for once a little wide of 
the mark when he appealed to the two front benches at all 
costs not to divide. He pictured the advocates of a totali- 
tarian State and how they would grin when they saw that 
“after all these years of petty squabbling and delay, there is 
still a Division which has to be voted on in the House of 
Commons.” It is difficult to see why either the Government 
or the Opposition should give way on a point where there is 
a genuine difference of opinion merely to avoid the hypo- 
thetical derision of totalitarian critics. 


* x * * 


It was a sombre debate. The Home Secretary began by 
reminding the House that 300 tons of bombs were dropped in 
this country during the four years of the War and that today, 
not only could as great a tonnage be dropped in 24 hours, 
but that such a scale of attack could be maintained for many 
days. Gloom gave way to indignation when Mr. Morrison 
declared that no approach was made to local authorities 
regarding the finance of air-raid precautions between July, 
1935, and February, 1937. Many members were unwittingly 
misled by Mr. Morrison’s subsequent reply to an interruption 
by Mr. Churchill and assumed that the Government sent out 
no communication at all between these dates. As Mr. 
Geoffrey Lloyd later pointed out in an excellent debating 
speech, this was not the case. The Home Office sent cut 
quite a number of circulars during the two years in question. 
Nevertheless, the reply did not meet the criticism, for local 
authorities cannot move far in these matters without assistance 
from the national exchequer. Ministerial speeches did not 
dispel the impression that, in this matter, there has been 
avoidable and inexcusable delay. Mr. Morrison had no 
complaints to make of the present Home Secretary, but laid 
the blame at the door of Sir John Simon. It was a grave 
charge, and it is surprising that Sir John did not take the 
opportunity offered by Tuesday’s debate of defending his 
record at the Home Office. 


x * * * 


Mr. Lawson did a good service on Monday’s adjournment 
by drawing attention to the evidence given on behalf of the 
Board of Trade before the Royal Commission on the Location 
of Industry. The Board’s contention that the present dis- 
tribution of industrial enterprise is well adapted to serve 
the economic interests of the country as a whole is not 
calculated to appeal to those who speak for the industrial 
north. The Commissioners for the Special Areas have come 
to a very different conclusion. Sir Malcolm Stewart has 
given it as his opinion that much of the growth of Greater 
London is not based on strictly economic factors but that 
psychology plays an important part. Mr. Oliver Stanley, 
defending his Department, argued that its only concern had 
been to inform the Commission of what it believed to be the 
facts. The Board, he said, based its conclusion on the 
narrowest economic grounds. The Government as a whole 
was in no way committed, and other Departments would be 
free to call attention to the wider social and strategic considera- 
tions. The explanation seems convincing. But. Members in 
all parties hope that the Royal Commission will not be unduly 
influenced by the Board of Trade view. 
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WAR-CONDITIONED LIFE 


OO much public attention has been paid to Lord 
Halifax’s departure for Berlin on Tuesday and 
too little to the debate in the House of Commons that 
day and the day before on defence from air raids. In 
the speech with which the debate opened the Home 
Secretary in cold and unimpassioned language laid 
before the prosaic men who line the opposing rows of 
benches at Westminster a terrifying picture of what 
war, if it came, might mean for the House in which they 
sat, the cities and villages they represented, all they cared 
for and all they owned. No one doubts, indeed, what 
air-war would mean for London or any great centre of 
population, even if, as is possible, the defensive agencies 
prove more effective than most people have thought it 
safe to assume. No one can have read of the obliteration 
of Guernica or Lerida or Soochow without involuntarily 
translating those distant horrors into terms of the familiar 
squares and streets and slums of London, or whatever 
his own immediate environment may be. Speech after 
speech, article after article, have taken that for theme. 
In the subconscious background of most men’s minds, 
if not constant in their conscious thoughts, is the vision 
of destruction that overhangs like a sombre shadow 
every external surrounding in which they take pride or 
pleasure, every person bound to them by ties of affection 
or friendship or acquaintance. 


All that has already become a commonplace. The 
fact that war if it comes will take the trenches in its 
stride and descend in unimaginable devastation on 
the civilian populations beyond the frontiers—or more 
probably fall on them unheralded before any trenches 
have been dug at all—is accepted with a fatalism that 
may all too easily paralyse the counter-effort which might 
well be considerable in its effects. It need not be assumed 
because Mr. Baldwin said in 1935 that the bomber would 
always get through that anti-aircraft defence is useless 
in 1937. The last air manoeuvres, incompletely though 
they reflected the conditions of modern war, give that 
idea the lie. But it was not through anything he had to 
say of those possibilities that the Home Secretary’s words 
impress so profoundly. For death and mutilation and 
bereavement on an unexampled scale if war does come 
we stand prepared, for there is no alternative—if war does 
come. But meanwhile Sir Samuel Hoare, and later 
speakers like Mr. Churchill, have opened up this week 
more arrestingly than any Minister has done before the 
prospect of the organisation of the whole of life on a war- 
basis. So long as war itself is a contingency to be taken 
account of, preparation for defence is imperative. And 
so far from anyone charging the Government with 
exaggerating terrors, it is attacked solely for its failure to 
take years ago the steps it is taking now. 


Consider the defence plans in their concrete form. 
Every man, woman and child must be prepared almost 
without any notice at all to acquire a gas-mask—of which 
the Government has 20,000,000 now available. Every 
householder is urged to prepare forthwith the where- 
withal to make one room in his house gas-proof, a 
proceeding admittedly impracticable in the homes of 
millions. He is advised, too, in all seriousness to provide 
himself with simple implements for the extinction of fire ; 
the public fire-fighting corps must be reinforced on a 





scale roughly indicated by the Home Secretary’s remark 
that a single medium-sized bomber, not of the larger 
type, might start 150 fires, and that the average number 
of fires in London in norma! circumstances is 15 daily 
There must be bomb-proof shelters where their oo 
struction is practicable. There must be first-aid Stations 
There must be decontamination stations. Arrangement, 
must be made for the closing of schools, and so far x 
practicable for the evacuation of whole populations from 
danger-zones. All this must be done at once. It ought 
to have been done before. Organisation of that type 
and on that basis is to be part and parcel of our daily 
life, and as the power and range of aircraft increas 
protective measures more extensive geographically and 
more intensive and elaborate in their scope will be 
necessitated. The cost, which is vaguely put g 
£32,000,000 for the initial outlay, will swiftly rise t 
double or triple that. 


Such is henceforth to be the normal life of this country, 
of France, of Germany, of any European State which 
has failed to evolve some magic prophylactic to confer 
on it immunity from war. Out of the grim prospect thus 
thrust upon us one hope and only one emerges. Every 
nation, today as never before, sees all but irresistible 
reasons for avoiding war with any State comparable in 
power and resolution to itself. That no doubt is a 
broken reed to lean on. No stable peace can be built 
on such a basis. But it does at least, while the respite 
lasts, give the peacemakers an opportunity. It js 
essential that every semblance of an opportunity be 
seized. That alone is abundant and decisive justifi. 
cation for Lord Halifax’s talks with Herr Hitler. They 
may never lead to anything at all. There is 
thought or expectation of their leading to anything 
immediate. They are simply an alternative, highly 
welcome on every ground, to the method of negotiation 
—or recrimination—by public speeches. There exist, 
of course, the normal diplomatic agencies. But they 
are in fact not functioning normally at present between 
Great Britain and Germany. The German Ambassador 
in London is little more than an occasional visitor. The 
British Ambassador in Berlin has no frequent access to 
Herr Hitler. An exchange of elucidations, if it may so be 
termed, between the Fiihrer and a British Cabinet 
Minister standing as close to the Prime Minister a 
Lord Halifax augurs nothing but good. 


It need not be supposed, as is too readily assumed, 
that in any negotiations that may ultimately be entered 
on all or most of the cards will be in Germany’s hands. 
It is a common error in war-time to be conscious only 
of the mistakes made behind one’s own lines and forget 
that the enemy command is fallible too. So today, 
even in the single field of defence against air-attack, 
it is well to remember that Germany has at least a 
much reason to dread war as we have. There is only 
one single air-force from which we have anything 
serious to fear so far as these islands are concerned. 
Germany is exposed to attack from at least four, and 
conceivably from all of them simultaneously,—not 
a possibility she can lightly disregard. That is if war 
happens. And today we are faced with the tragic paradox 
that while there is no single issue which would make 
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ar between Britain and Germany remotely probable, 
pA ace of the whole Continent to which both -belong 
i ¢ the mercy of any sudden spark. Those are the 
conditions which it is the first and most urgent task 
of statesmanship to change. Supercharged nationalisms, 
the demand for strategic frontiers, tariffs and prohibitions 
and quotas imposed in the interests of self-sufficiency, 
xl] bring war nearer. But it is only because the world is 
organised for war, not peace, that nationalism can be 
heated red and strategic frontiers become vital and self- 
sufficiency is held imperative. The road away from war 


will be laborious and long, and one slow step will have 
to precede the next. The first may consist of no more 
than elucidation. What, in the privacy of direct 
conversation, not the headlines of a party Press, does 
Germany ask in the matter of colonies? What are 
her ambitions regarding Czechoslovakia and Austria ? 
In what circumstances would she resume international 
co-operation and be ready to discuss a common move- 
ment of armaments downwards instead of upwards ? 
If Lord Halifax gleans any light on questions such as 
these, his journey to Berlin will be well repaid. 


REACHING THE PUBLIC 


HE world is full of people wanting to tell other 
T people things and trying to find new ways of 


arresting their attention. The earliest and most natural 


instrument for that purpose was the human voice. 
The world has travelled far since the days when Aristotle 
set the limits for his ideal city-state by stipulating that 
it should be of such a size that all its citizens assembled 
in public meeting could hear the words of a single 
orator. It has travelled far, but it has travelled, strangely 
enough, full circle. With the invention of wireless 
diffusion the human voice has come once more into 
its own. The audience capable of hearing the words 
of a single orator is numbered today by tens of millions, 


scattered over every inhabited land in two hemispheres. . 


It is to such audiences that King George or President 
Roosevelt or Herr Hitler speaks. It has been suggested, 
not without at least some show of reason, that it is 
modern invention which, by multiplying the speaker’s 
voice as he faces an audience of hundreds of thousands 
and transmitting it to millions more of unseen hearers, 
has made dictatorship possible. Ancillary to that is the 
cinema, which, adding sight to sound, makes the features, 
and almost the personality, of leading statesmen familiar 
to every voter. 


Today the ear and the eye of the public are assailed 
at every turn by skilfully directed streams of ideas, 
emanating from interested or disinterested sources, 
based often on statements whose falsity is patent to 
the instructed but undiscoverable by the meny. Such 
dissemination of ideas and facts may be the salvation 
or destruction of democracy, but it can work for salvation 
only if behind the ideas, which are necessarily contro- 
versial, lies a solid background of established and 
undisputed fact. Is the public of this and other countries 
—for it is an outstanding feature of the publicity agencies 
of today that national frontiers are less and less a barrier 
to them—being given such a background? Does the 
intelligent clerk or artisan or railway porter who reads 
a popular paper, listens to his radio every night of the 
week and sees a news-reel now and then, get an accurate 
or a misleading idea of the world around him? And 
however it may be with the average Englishman, how 
is it with the average German or Italian or Russian ? 
How far, in such countries, have the arts of selection, 
distortion and ‘suppression deliberately substituted falsity 
for fact? That in a sense is primarily their affair. 
But only primarily. For it may mean tragedy for the 
world that the only picture the workers of Germany 
should have of Britain, of France, of Russia or Czecho- 
Slovakia, is the picture it may suit their rulers to give them. 
Command of propaganda is the dictator’s first resource. 


But for us it is chiefly profitable to consider how far 
attempts to reach the public of this country are rightly 
conceived and how far they are successful. It is mainly, 
though not entirely, with this that the series of articles 
contained in a special section of this issue of The Spectator 
is concerned. No pretence is made that a field very 
nearly illimitable is fully covered. Formal educa- 
tion, for example, is an obvious attempt to reach the 
ear of that vitally important section of the public, the 
child and adolescent. On that subject volumes could 
be, and have been, written. The aspect of it dealt with 
here is the position of the teacher rightly anxious to 
keep his pupils in touch with contemporary ideas and 
facts, but in constant fear of being attacked as a partisan 
by critics of either the Right wing or the Left. That 
particular problem does not confront the Press, the 
other great instrument through which the public is per- 
petually reached, for few papers profess to be rigidly 
objective. They have their point of view, and they 
make no apology for deliberately inculcating definite 
political or religious or social ideas. But the Press 
can make no claim to immunity from criticism. -Leaving 
out of account the censored and spoon-fed journals 
which alone are tolerated in totalitarian countries, 
we cannot evade the question how far newspapers 
here, in France, in the United States, in any country 
democratically governed, are subject to influences that 
militate against the discharge of a newspaper’s first 
duty, the presentation of accurate news and the dis- 
semination of honest and disinterested views. On 
the best papers in most countries a satisfactory verdict 
can be passed. But the best are relatively few. 


It is unfortunate that so convenient a word as pro- 
paganda has come to convey a derogatory implication. 
For the studied attempt to publish facts to the world 
is in itself obviously. unobjectionable, and may be 
laudable. So far as it constitutes instruction and educa- 
tion without arriére pensée or the grinding of some hidden 
axe it is laudable beyond all question. It depends, 
no doubt, on the nature of the facts, and no less on the 
nature of the instrument employed. But take the most 
naked and unashamed attempt to reach the public— 
advertising. At its best it is almost an unmixed good. 
It informs potential purchasers about articles they 
may be glad to buy, and in its most modern develop- 
ments, particularly in this country and America, it 
agreeably combines education with instruction. At 
its worst it can be unscrupulously dishonest, a medium 
for foisting shoddy goods or quack remedies on a too 
trustful public. The maintenance or improvement 
of advertising standards vitally concerns both newspapers 
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and those agents and advisers who now play so large 
a part in placing advertisements with the Press. 

So the subject broadens out. New avenues to the 
public’s ear or eye are opened up every day. Exhibi- 
tions, if they follow such a model as the great organisation 
in Paris to which millions of sightseers from all the world 
have flocked this summer, are something incomparably 
more than mere shows of samples ; they are an attempt, 
often brilliantly successful, to display a nation’s spirit 
and ethos as well as its material achievements. When 
they are in the true sense international, like the Paris 
Exposition, or Imperial like next year’s great exhibition 
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SS 
at Glasgow, they carry their message triumphantly 
across all frontiers. Akin to that is direct Governmeny 
publicity, which, like all publicity, may be good o; 4 
In this country it is a development of recent growth, 
and in such advertising as the Post Office, for example 
is responsible for it has succeeded in being both dlignifig 
and effective. The general importance of the problem 
of reaching the public needs no emphasis. If the Voice 
of the people is to be flattered by being regarded x in 
any sense the voice of God, the question of what reaches 
the mind of the people through eye and ear assumes , 
most imperative urgency. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


O many completely baseless legends have surrounded the 
visit of Lord Halifax to Germany that it may be well to 
state the actual facts about its origin, relatively unimportant 
though they are in themselves. The sequence of events is 
as plain and normal as it could well be. As long ago as 
May Mr. Eric Parker, the Editor of The Field, was approached 
by Prince Loewenstein, one of the organisers of the pro- 
jected International Hunting Exhibition at Berlin (a belated 
successor of a similar exhibition held in Vienna in 1910), 
with a view to proper British representation being arranged. 
Mr. Parker rapidly got to work, and in the course of his 
activities formed a British Committee of Honour, which 
included a number of prominent sportsmen like the Duke 
of Beaufort, the Duke of Westminster, Lord Harewood, 
Lord Halifax, Lord Willingdon and many others. Early 
last month, a little before the date of opening, Mr. Parker 
was asked to transmit invitations to visit the exhibition to a 
number of suitable recipients, and they were sent, as a 
matter of course, to all members of the Committee of Honour. 
Lord Halifax, as a member of that Committee, said he 
would very much like to go if his engagements permitted, 
and a few days later he was able to say that they did. 
*x * * = 


That is all there is to say about the way the visit originated. 
But a good deal necessarily followed. The outstanding 
figure associated with the Hunting Exhibition is General 
Goering, the most important man in Germany next to Herr 
Hitler. It was obviously not to be supposed that a British 
Cabinet Minister, one moreover with special associations 
with the Foreign Office, should make contact with General 
Goering and eschew all reference to high politics. But if a 
British Cabinet Minister is to discuss high politics in 
Germany, the obvious person to discuss them with is Herr 
Hitler. So Herr Hitler thought; so the British Prime 
Minister thought; and so it is to be. There is, I have 
reason to believe, not a scrap of foundation for the suggestion 
(which someone was sure to circulate) of any kind of fric- 
tion between Mr. Eden and Lord Halifax, and even less, 
if possible, for the suspicion of disagreement between 
the Foreign Secretary and the Prime Minister. Mr. 
Chamberlain has always held the view that outstanding 
differences between this country and Germany and Italy 
must be frankly discussed. He hinted that publicly in his 
Lord Mayor’s banquet speech; he had hinted it privately 
nearly a fortnight earlier. Now, thanks to General Gocring’s 
exhibition, an opportunity has arisen—and of the right kind, 
for it provides contacts without entailing commitments. 


* * * * 


As for the Press polemics to which the visit has indirectly 
g:ven rise, they do little credit to any of the organs 
concerned, though no one could be greatly astonished at 
the reaction in certain German quarters against an Evening 
Standard article last Saturday in which under the flaring 
headlines, 


HITLER READY FOR TRUCE 
NO COLONIES DEMAND FOR TEN YEARS 

IF HE GETS FREE HAND IN CENTRAL EUROPE 
a Diplomatic Correspondent declared himself “able j 
give certain indications of the attitude of both the Germa 
and the British Governments towards the coming talks,” 
It is an unimpressive formula. Anyone who chooses cay 
indicate anything. The question is whether the indicatiogs 
are accurate. In this case there is little reason to belieye 
they are. It incidentally gave Dr. Goebbels the opportunity 
of suggesting that perhaps Lord Halifax had better not 
come to General Goering’s exhibition after all. 

* * * * 

A story about Ramsay MacDonald reaches me from 3 
Liberal M.P. In the early days of the 1929 Parliament 
Labour had not given up the hope of securing some Liberal 
recruits. This particular Liberal was talking to the Labour 
Prime Minister one day behind the Speaker’s chair when 
Mr. MacDonald said to him: “ Well, are you coming 
over?” The reply was an emphatic negative, which the 
Prime Minister turned off with some adroitness by asking, 
‘What were the words Isaac Watts used in that hymn?” 
and proce2ding to quote with considerable verve : 

“* Could we but climb where Moses stood 
And view the landscape o’er ; 
Not Jordan’s stream, nor death’s cold flood, 
Should fright us from the shore.” 
x x x * 

A paragraph from one of the hunting reports in Wednesday's 
Times deserves reproduction. It relates to something that 
befell the Dartmoor Hounds : 

There was a remarkable occurrence in Dunnabridge 
Plantation, where a fox climbed to the top of a tall fir-tree, 
followed by one hound. The fox got down and away, 
but the hound stuck. The master and whippers-in climbed 
to her rescue and lowered her with ropes. 

Why did the rest of the hounds let the fox escape ? Chivalry? 
Or were they too racked with anxiety over the fate of their 
colleague ? 

* * x * 

I see there is some discussion in Church circles on the 
importance of the work of chaplains on passenger vessels 
—chcs:n, I hope, for their capacity 

To prove their doctrine orthodox 
However much the vessel rocks. 
I once myself gave a lecture in mid-Atlantic. The lecture 
went all right, but prudence required that the questions 
that followed should be precipitately curtailed. 
* x * * 
Brought by the Post 

““ GEOMETRY.—So far as the Germitjap Triangle is con- 
cerned, we should have no objection to it if it is a right-angled 
triangle—but, on the whole, we prefer a square deal.” 

JANUS. 
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Or bad, 
growth, 
Xample, THINK it was really a passage in a letter from a German 
ignifieg friend which made me decide to go to Germany again 
roblem MM ibis autumn. “ It is simply incomprehensible to me and 
e Voice I certainly to all my countrymen,” he wrote, “‘ that the British 
1 as in Mf Government and its Press should have adopted such an 
reaches jm amazing attitude towards the torpedo attack on the ‘ Leipzig.’ 
umes , fy One Way and another our rather sentimenial longing for a 
iiendly, a sort of cousinly, relationship with England looks 
ike being turned into a bitterness which will be very difficult 
wo get rid of.” 
Wherever you go in Germany, whoever you meet, from 
gsual encounters in a beerhouse to men prominent in busi- 
jess and politics, you will still find that sentimental attitude 
towards this country. In these days of “axes” and “ tri- 
- agles” it often comes out as dislike of the Italians. There 
we was certainly no enthusiasm in Hamburg when I heard the 
ble 0 J Mussolini speech booming out over the market-place from 
rman HH iehind the Town Hall clock, and the story of the Munich 
talks.” Hf sbaret when instead of the Italian National Anthem they played 
“Ss Cin HE the popular song. ‘Du kann’st nicht treu sein,” circulated 
ations with many others on the same theme all over Germany. 
relieve Why is England forcing us into the arms of the Italians 
tunity shen she only needs to raise her little finger to win our 
oe friendship ? is a typical question, and it is not easy to make 

even the most broadminded Germans see anything in our 

attitude but ill-will or at the best stupidity. 
Rete In the comparatively isolated political atmosphere of 
iberal fg Oetmany common ground is difficult to find. Suppose one 
abour jg ‘cusses the colonial question with a German, for example. 
when @ tis obviously futile to put forward the argument of the 
ming League Raw Materials Report—that colonies would be of 
h the (glittle use to Germany 3 it invites an obvious tu quoque. To 
king, BY that they were lost in the war is in German eyes an argu- 
n>” [ment for their return as part of the revision of the Treaty 





of Versailles. To talk of native rights is merely felt to be 
cant and brings in the unpleasant “ colonial guilt ” question ; 
in any case are natives in the British Empire always contented, 
in South Africa or Palestine, for example? I generally get 
driven back upon the argument of political difficulties at 
home—the opposition which would have to be faced by any 
Government ceding territory, from anti-Nazis on the Left and 























zh business interests and Conservatives on the Right. And 
lat ° ° ° ° 
then in a talk with a remarkably intelligent German who 
‘dee retains his liberal views I was floored by the reply: “ Well, 
hand I'm sorry to say that you are proving that a democracy is 
ta incapable of a bold and generous decision, and that is just 
bed what Hitler tells us. 
Much the same is true of the problems of Central Europe. 
Irv? Germans simply cannot grasp why we should oppose what 
heir @ “ey regard as their legitimate interests there. I was dis- 
cussing the danger of war over the Sudeten German question 
with a moderate and broadminded landowner not far from 
the the Czech border. ‘“‘ But supposing we do take action to 
sels Protect three million oppressed Germans,” he said, “ can 
you maintain that you would be right to turn it into a general 
confiagration likely to bring about the collapse of European 
civilisation ? ”? I did not let the statement pass unchallenged, 
but I must confess that I did not refer to the Covenant ; 
4 Geneva is best kept out of discussions with Germans. 
ss These opinions of the average German are by no means 
unimportant. Hitler always has his ear close to the ground ; 
he owes a great deal of his hold over the German people 
to the fact that in foreign affairs at any rate he feels and 
rl thinks like the vast majority of his countrymen. As my 
led friend’s letter shows, Hitler’s agitation over our attitude 





to the “‘ Leipzig ” incident was widely shared. His action 
in Spain and his recent strengthening of what may perhaps 






WHAT GERMANY WANTS 


By H. POWYS GREENWOOD 


be described as the geometrical front was undoubtedly 
largely due to disappointment over the steady deterioration 
of Anglo-German relations since the Naval Agreement and 
the appointment of Herr von Ribbentrop; and although 
this policy is not yet popular except among certain sections 
of the Nazi Party, unless there is a real change in the 
Anglo-German situation, popular support will soon be 
forthcoming. 


Is such a change possible ? The only direct question at 
issue between Great Britain and Germany is that of colonies, 
but no lasting understanding is possible without some 
connexion with Central and Eastern European affairs. In 
spite of intensified propaganda, although placards advertising 
Germany’s colonial grievances are becoming nearly as 
common in public places as Herr Streicher’s comments on 
the Jews, many responsible people scarcely trouble to hide 
the fact that the colonial issue is at any rate in part a stick to 
stir the British lion into paying attention to German demands 
elsewhere. 


What are those demands? Although a refusal to tie her 
hands in the East has been a fundamental feature of 
Germany’s foreign policy ever since the War, and has con- 
stituted the real barrier against acceptance of each of Hitler’s 
peace offers, the only concrete proposal ever put forward 
was Briining’s ill-fated Austrian Customs Union. Yet 
behind the facade of rather ambiguous propaganda certain 
definite ideas seem to be’ developing. The old claims for 
territorial revision are, I think, losing their importance in 
favour of three main aims. 


The first is that the method of direct negotiation between 
Germany and her neighbours as exemplified in the Polish 
Pact and the more recent Lithuanian and Belgian Agree- 
ments should not be interfered with from Geneva or elsewhere 
by collective support of the countries concerned. The 
second is that in such arrangements the interest of Germany 
in minorities of her own race and language should receive 
recognition. The third is the most important as well as 
the most vague, and really means a change in the balance of 
power in Central Europe. It involves the recognition of 
Germany’s special interest in Austria as a Germanic country 
and in particular of her right to object to any solution of 
the Austrian problem—such as a Habsburg restoration or a 
Danubian Pact—of which she does not approve. And 
beyond Austria it seems to approximate to a sort of Monroe 
doctrine—a report (quite false) that Sir Robert Vansittart 
was going to Budapest was seized on by several influential 
people I spoke to as an instance of our tendency to meddle 
in concerns of vital interest to Germany. The whole 
tendency of Germany’s aims in Central Europe is clearly 
visible from her terms for an understanding with Czecho- 
slovakia, which are authoritatively said to be recognition of 
the Sudeten Germans as a “ Staatsvolk,” probably with 
certain semi-autonomous rights, and the abandonment of 
the Soviet alliance. That Soviet Russia must be driven 
out of the Balkans is an axiom of German foreign policy. 


Given some such settlement of Central European affairs 
and a colonial concession freely made by Great Britain 
(Hitler has never asked for a return of all the lost colonies), 
I believe that an armament limitation agreement and a 
Western Pact would both be possible, though not a return 
to the League unless the Covenant is fundamentally modified. 
One very prominent individual told me that he thought the 
armament race would force the nations to get together and 
settle their differences, as they could not keep up the pace 
and nobody wanted war. Then the expense would be 


worth while and it could be met out of a recovery of normal 
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business. German military leaders know the limitations 
imposed by the raw material shortage in spite of the Four 
Years’ Plan, and they are finding the reorganisation of the 
forces on q short-service basis a long job.- Above all, 
General Goering, the principal link between the Services 


a 
and the Nazi Party and the most powerful man after Hit, 
is undoubtedly doing his best to further Anglo-Getma. 
friendship. It is not by chance that Lord Halifax’s 
should have arisen out of an invitation to visit the Reich 
Chief Hunter’s Game Exhibition. 


THE VOICE OF UNDER THIRTY—VI 


[The writer is a graduate of Oxford, engaged in administrative work. Her age ts 23.] 


Who live under the shadow of a war 
What can I do that matters ?” 

HE answer is nothing—in fact the less one does the 
better. For every time you increase your links with 
life, you are storing up greater torments for yourself in the 
future. Of course, one can make one’s painstaking and 
dreary attempts to prevent wars, but they have long ago 
been proved abortive, and anyway are not the most interesting 
way of spending life. And so the best thing to do now 
is to prevent yourself growing too fond of anything. 
Not that that is difficult. On the other hand, since one has 
escaped from one’s sheltered and romantic childhood, 
the difficulty is to be able to think anything worth while. 
For previously yeu were ignorant enough to be able to concen- 
trate freely on the things you liked. You could think the 
country was beautiful without a guilty conscience, because 
you believed most people lived in it and could think so, too. 
Besides, you were flattered by thinking that it had somehow 
been made for you to enjoy, or, at any rate, with some kind of 
purpose. You could think people were happy because you 
had never seen an asylum oraslum. It did not occur to you, 
and in your idyllic existence it could not, that there were 
Wigans and Warringtons, Glasgows and East Ends, and all 
the shameful legacies of the nineteenth century, that should 
condemn it to some form of eternal and unalleviated torture. 
It did not occur to you that there were shoals of petty-bourgeois, 
tennis club, bridge-playing people who led a narrow inhibited 
life shopping in suburbs. It did not really occur to you that 
there might be a war, though you wept effusively and perhaps 
proudly on Armistice Day and supported the League of 
Nations Union with irrepressible energy. You were ambitious, 
full of enthusiasms, oblivious of the existence of squalor. 
It is now apparent that you have been grossly deluded the 
greater part of your life. But it would be as criminally 
dishonest to wish to have kept up these illusions as it is 

abysmally depressing to have had to drop them. 


Of course, you are not still in the intervening nerve-racking 
stage when you were eternally puzzled by trying to decide 
why the world existed. You realise now that all such abstract 
questions about a non-specified and non-defined world are 
meaningless, and that you can only talk intelligibly about 
particular and specific aspects of life. And clearly you are 
happier since you have ceased trying to make a meaningless, 
non-logical structure into something sensible, unitary, 
consistent or intelligible. You are no longer perpetually 
maddened by being unable to decide the purpose of anything, 
for you see that nothing has any purpose, any aim, any 
raison d’étre. But it is equally clear that there must be 
aspects of the world which have value for you, or at least a 
certain likelihood must exist that some will occur in the 
future, otherwise, provided you are logical, you would have 
committed suicide. But this position brings its own torments 
in its train. It is almost worse to value and care for anything 
and to see a hundred million people round one who cannot 
or do not do so too, than to value nothing at all. And, finally, 
it is almost worse to have something one wishes to preserve 
and to see the likelihood of its preservation growing 
smaller every day, than to be entirely without interest in 
anything. 

The Scylla and Charybdis of caring and minding, and 
not caring and not minding, are really very difficult. On 


the days when one realises with merciless vividness What 
everything is really like, how the great majority of men 
lead vulgar, narrow lives in worlds of Praed Streets ang 
evening papers, or poverty-stricken existences in deby. 
ridden Indian villages, one almost longs for them all to be 
destroyed so that a fresh start can be made. For the sudden 
and obvious horrors of a war are in some ways no worg 
than the slow, prolonged and unrelieved dreariness ang 
brutality that pervade the slums and indeed most industrial 
areas. There can be few things worse than the wrecks of 
humanity with their swollen ankles and emaciated bodies 
whom one sees, even on the edge of the slums, crawling 
aimlessly from their squalid, vermin-ridden dwellings 
round to the nearest pub, or shuffling despondently along 
the street to buy potatoes at a reduced rate. For the pure 
proletarian with his strong body and uninhibited outlook 
exists only as a pathetic figment in the imagination of our 
bourgeois Marxists. And the culture of those hordes of 
lifeless, timid and unintellectual women who travel with 
their squealing, sweet-sucking children in 3rd class railway 
carriages is not so extensive or valuable that its disappear- 
ance would be a great tragedy. But the days one manages 
to forget about Reading tennis-clubs and the Rhondda 
Valley, when for a few brief moments one is not obsessed 
by the appalling dreariness of everything, when there are 
things that it seems worth while doing or thinking about, 
then it is that the overwhelming horror of a war faces one as 
inconsiderately and cruel as an open wound itself. 


It is for these reasons that one is hard. It is for these 
reasons that one is disillusioned. It is for these reasons 
that one is cynical. One is reproached for one’s hardness, 
One is reproached for one’s disillusionment. One is reproach- 
ed for one’s cynicism. They may be useless, because 
most things are, but they are certainly not easy. On the 
other hand they are only too difficult. The post-War 
generation is reproached in particular for being hard in its 
attitude to war. But whilst there are still people who tak 
as if their comrades in arms had not been forced to go and 
die their squalid deaths, whilst there are still people who 
hold services of thanksgiving and praise on Armistice Day, 
the younger generation will continue to 3% thought hard 
for exploding their rationalisations and hypocrisies. But 
it is precisely because au fond one has a million ideals and 
ambitions that one is forced to be embittered. No honest 
person can live in the same century as James Joyce 
and remain happy and hopeful. For we have now been 
shown how to think in a way that should prevent us ever 
again committing that most shameful of sins: intellectual 
romanticism. But to say that this attitude of mind is easy 
is irrelevant. For even if it were easy, if it is honest, it is 
inescapable. 


The problem seems to me insoluble. Either you have got 
to face the fact that there are usually people being massacred 
daily in some part of the world, and that it will soon be the 
turn of yourself and your friends, in which case it seems 
pointless to continue doing anything. Or you have got 
deliberately to ignore the squalor and tragedy of most aspects 
of life and concentrate irresponsibly on your own pleasures. 
More and more in times such as these I think one escapes 
back into the pleasures of the senses and concentrates on 
intimate friendships. For these alone can be relied on 
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— 
pring one happiness. But even then, in one’s unguarded 
goments, the barricades that one has carefully erected 

‘xt the things one dislikes go crashing down. The 
magic irony of a blazing sunset, or the profoundly moving 
sgyorous Windings of a minor tune on a violin, suddenly 
make one realise the contrast between ugliness and beauty 
that forms the essential tragedy of life. The problem arises 
most glaringly when one sees enthusiastic children as oblivi- 
ys as dogs are of the existence of pain or unhappiness. 
gall one take them to Jarrow and explain to them what a 














Y visit to Cambridge has made a far greater impression 
M on me than you can imagine. For the first time I 
raised under what different conditions from yours we 
gudents in Vienna have to work.” I was entranced by the 
quiet, the seclusion, the material security in which you 
end your student days. Of course I know that not all 
of you can live in college, that for many it is hard to find 
the money to go to the university; but all the same you 
ive very differently from the vast majority of Austrian 
students. 

Take my own case. My mother’s parents were industrialists 
yho owned factories in every part of the Austrian monarchy, 
in Czechoslovakia and in Hungary. So my mother was “a 
sod match,” like many other Viennese girls before the War. 
She brought my father, a doctor, a large dowry, so that, 
with private means on both sides of the family, they were 
very well off and Father’s salary from the university was 
regarded more or less as pocket money. In the War my 
parents and grandparents invested everything in war loan, 
which afterwards was worth nothing. I remember being told 
that when I was baptised my father gave me a savings book 
with 2,000 krone in it (about {100 then); by the time I 
heard of it my 2,000 krone were worth, as the result of the 
inflation, about 2d.—and it was to have been the foundation 
of my dowry. 

Thus my parents, like thousands of others in the middle 
asses, fell back on my father’s despised salary. This sudden 
and terrible impoverishment made the post-War years 
worse than the War itself. We no longer had enough to eat. 
I developed rickets and could not stand upright without 
metal splints. Till I was seven I never ate white bread, 
and.then it came from the American relief. Nor had I seen 
fresh eggs, fresh milk, or white sugar; at home we only 
wed substitutes. When four years old I had to walk a long 
way to fetch the limited ration of babies’-milk for my newly- 
born sister. I remember that I bitterly envied her the milk, 
aid once drank out of the bottle to see what it tasted like. 
That was in the last year of the War. 

Now you know what kind of a world we grew up in. 
Of course, the food situation has completely altered; you 
would see no sign of my rickets any more. In the years of 
reconstruction, the Social Democratic municipality of 
Vienna in particular did miracles in fighting and curing the 
diseases, rickets, tuberculosis and other illnesses caused by 
under-nourishment, which were the result of the War. 


Thus the physical effects of the War were overcome, but 
not the economic or the psychological. We are often asked 
tow the War affected us psychologically. It is difficult to 
answer. So far as I know, we have no more mental diseases 
per head than you in England. But one thing at least is 
certain; the difference between the War and the post-War 
generations is greater in Germany and Austria than anywhere 
else. The young and their parents speak different languages. 
Perhaps that is why the ideas, and the ideals, of our parents 
ad our ancestors mean nothing to us any more, and why 
the attraction of what is new has captured the young ; 










































YOU AT CAMBRIDGE 


By EVA LINDT 


war is really like? Or shall one let them continue reading 
Browning and sleeping in the sun? If only one could be 
as realistic and as radically honest as one knows one ought 
to be and at the same time remain happy and anxious to live, 
what appears to me the major problem of life weuld have 
been solved. One could read Ronsard and listen to Bach 
with pleasure if there were more than a chance in a million 
that one’s friends would be here in ten years time to en‘y 
them, too. But failing this I do not see that there is any 


possible alternative to cynicism and accidie. 





during the inflation this showed itself in a terrible mora! 
collapse, and afterwards in the rise of extremist political 
movements. It is one of the fundamental differences 
between us and you that we cannot any longer live as our 
parents did; the economic basis of their lives has been 
lost to us, while you can build on what your parents created 
before you. We have no inheritance, we must in everythinz 
begin at the beginning, and in circumstances which are 
harder to master than at any time in history. 


But now let me tell you about our student life. We have 
all been to a Gymnasium—or Realgymnasium—and have 
matriculated ; but all the same most of us had to begin 
earning at 14 or 15. This we did by giving lessons. But 
the horde of tutors increased so much that it became harder 
and harder to find pupils, and the fees fell lower and lower. 
At first we received between two and three schillings an 
hour, in the end we received only one schilling (a schilling 
today is about rod.) or even 50 groschen, and many gave 
lessons merely for the sake of a meal. 


I left school with many other girls before we had matricu- 
lated. We all wanted to earn money while working for the 
matriculation and admission to the Hochschule (university). 
Many failed and had to give up the dream, their own and 
their parents’, of becoming students. Others succeeded, 
and now we are students and at the same time have a job, 
mostly looking after some spoilt child whom in the after- 
noons we try to instruct in his lessons and in good behaviour. 
Being a tutor is today a very common and very badly paid 
occupation for men students. Women are much cleverer in 
finding occupations. Many of my friends are by day gym- 
nastic instructresses, giving courses and private lessons, and 
study in the evening and at night. I know one, especially 
industrious, who has so overstrained herself with excessive 
work that she has been dangerously ill for months, and cannot 
sit for hex final examination for the doctor’s degree. For her 
things had been specially hard, as she had to support her 
mother, while most of us only have to Keep ourselves. Many 
girls do social work, act as secretaries, as guides and ski- 
ing instructresses, work in factories and laboratories. I 
myself worked for a year in a laboratory. You will realise 
that in such conditions we cannot study well, because we ha-e 
no time for lessons and must learn everything from books ; 
we never have leisure to think over the problems that 
interest us. 

Also we usually do not complete the course in the 
prescribed time, but that does not matter, for even when one 
has a degree it takes years and years to get a post. Thus 
lawyers, after obtaining their doctorate, must work for seven 
years as assistants before they can open their own 


chambers, doctors must spend from two to four years in a 
State hospital before going into practice ; teachers must often 
wait for years before obtaining a post, and even then salaries 
in the first year start at 105 schillings (about £4) a month. 
Another result is that all of us marry very late, and even then 
earnings are usually so low that the family cannot have 
children, and thus we have our catastrophic decline in the 
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birth-rate. I was astonished in England to see so many 
young married couples, and women of 21 with two children ; 
with us that hardly ever happens, and yet we are of a more 
southern temperament and mature earlier than you ; it was 
the general rule for our mothers to marry at 17 or 18. In 
the middle classes that has now completely ceased. 

Many young couples live together unmarried, if they 
cannot afford marriage and all the costs attached to it. 
Usually they live in one room, which they rent, and of 
course have no furniture or other equipment of their own ; 
they save up and dream of getting married when they have 
enough money to furnish at least one room. 

Reading this, you will think that after all this is how the 
workers manage to live. We do not doubt that people can 
live in this way; oaly others demand different standards 
of a doctor, a lawyer, a teacher, a technician. His pro- 


world. And yet—you have so much time at your Aisposg 
in England everything develops so slowly, beccuse eyey, 
are not so pressing, so critical, for you as for us; they . 
more a matter of theory. 
make a new life for ourselves,—and we want to, because i, 
spite of everything we enjoy living. 


—= 


= 





fession, its prestige and traditions, demand it, and theres 

the present conditions are unbearable. Now you * 
understand why in Cambridge I went about in g dres 

in a fairy tale; perhaps unjustly, yet with the on 
sincerity, I wondered at your conviction that, despite a 
seclusion and security, you really ditl share in the life 
the events of the outside world, merely because YOu Were 
seriously concerned about social and political problems and 
had great discussions about them. We are gio d that yoy do 
that your eyes and hearts are open to the problems of th 


fq 
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We cannot wait, we have » 


CHEMISTRY AND GROWTH 


By F. SHERWOOD TAYLOR 


HE spectacle of the growth of living things affords us 
an almost mystical satisfaction: it is the fundamental 
source of our food and so of life. Yet the means by which 
the growth of the organism is controlled has only come to 
light in recent years, and is still but partly understood. The 
essential feature of growth is the multiplication of the cells 
of animal or plant by division into two cells, which soon 
increase in size to that of the parent cell. This growth is 
continually in progress in most parts of our bodies, but in 
the adult it proceeds only at a rate sufficient for the repair 
and replacement of worn-out tissues. 


A question early asked was the reason for the varying speed 
of growth. Why did the child grow rapidly, make an extra 
spurt at the time of puberty, and then gradually cease to grow 
as he entered the twenties ? And, most urgently, why did a 
tissue which had grown for years only enough to repair its 
losses suddenly begin to proliferate and form a cancer ? 


These questions are not yet fully answered, but of one 
thing we are fairly certain, namely that growth is stimulated 
by chemical substances, produced in the body itself. Most 
of our bodily actions are controlled by the nervous system, 
but the most ancient functions are often controlled by stimu- 
lants or hormones poured out by glands into the blood-stream. 
The nervous control may be compared to a dictator inflaming 
his people by a fiery speech delivered over the telephone 
wires : the hormonic control to a dictator who excited them 
by pouring alcohol into the water-supply. 


Disorders of growth are not very unusual, and if we 
examine either giants or dwarfs we commonly find they 
have defective pituitary glands, a fact which suggests that 
this small but important gland at the base of the brain, in 
addition to many other functions, controls the rate of growth. 
By injecting extracts of the gland into young animals, giant 
rats and giant dogs have been produced, and there is little 
doubt that the cruel fate of the giant could be thus imposed 
upon a human being. Giants are usually short-lived, probably 
because the pituitary gland succumbs to the condition which 
in early life makes it over-active. 

The substance in the pituitary which causes growth has 
not been isolated in the pure state, but certain rather similar 
substances are well known. The rapid growth of secondary 
sexual characters (such as the comb of a cock) is due to secre- 
tions from the sex-glands, and from these have been isolated 
pure chemical substances, different for the male and for the 
female. They are allied chemically to cholesterol, a substance 
which occurs in the bile and is a constituent of gall-stones. It 
is very interesting to note that the only group of substances 
which have the power of causing tissues to break into cancerous 
growth are also allied to cholesterol, and that a modification 
of the natural growth-substances, no greater than might be 


expected to occur in the body, could convert these into cancer. 
producing hydrocarbons. This hint may be the clue to th 
cancer problem: its interpretation is now the subject 
research, but is not likely to yield fruitful results until mq 
more knowledge of cell-chemistry has been obtained, 


Plants have very recently been found to produce seven 
substances which stimulate their growth. Discoveries a 
often made by those who are looking for something quite 
different, and in this case the clue was the purposeful mow. 
ment of shoots. Everyone has seen how the stems of bully, 
grown in bowls in a window, lean over to the light. Th 
fact that a plant stem, without specialised organs for th 
purpose, can perceive the light and move towards it hy 
interested many biologists, one of the first of whom wa 
Charles Darwin. It was early found that if light shone 
the tip of a shoot only, the lower part of the stem which 
was in the dark bent so that the tip moved towards the light 
How did the tip tell the stem to bend ? The answer, which 
took many years in finding, was that the light caused th: 
tip of the shoot to manufacture a chemical growth-substanceor 
auxin, which moved down with the sap through the side of 
the stem furthest from the light. The auxin caused thi 
side to grow faster and so become longer than the othe, 
and consequently the whole stem bent towards the light 


The chemists now tackled the question. This aum 
was contained in growing plants, but only in the minutes 
quantities: their task was to get pure auxin and find ou 
what it was. After examining many animal and vegetabk 
products they found a good deal of auxin in grey moulés, 
in malt, in maize-oil and, above all, in the excretions ¢ 
animals—in fact in manure. 


The man with the shovel does not always know better tha 
the man with the microscope, but his opinion is alway 
worth hearing. Gardeners knew that, whatever you might 
say about artificial manure, there was nothing like a god 
dressing of dung; but the scientific men were not so suf 
The fact that manure contains the type of auxin whit 
stimulates roots to grow perhaps -explains why plants lik 
it so well. There proved to be quite a number of substanc 


with this stimulant effect, some influencing the growth 0 


the roots, others that of the shoots. The testing of thet 


auxins involved exceedingly delicate measurements. Incredibk 
as it may seem an instrument was devised to measure tht 
growth of oat-seedlings growing with and without auxil: 
this succeeded in measuring the growth made by a seedlitt 
in 5 seconds (roughly one thousandth of a millimetre) a 
proved without doubt that the auxins could speed up growt 


as much as tenfold under favourable conditions. 


Of what use will the auxins be? At present they ares! 
rare and difficult to make that they cannot be tried out @ 
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‘ reasonable scale. But the chemists know wkat they are 
and, if a demand arises, they will soon be cheap. Only the 
minutest amount is needed: about as much as would go 
on the point of a knife, dissolved in 300 gallons of water, 
might be of a suitable strength for stimulating growth. The 














ORD HUGH CECIL, in a letter to The Times, has 
recently protested against the fate of the 30,000 
Assyrians driven out of Iraq, and asked why no new home 
can be found for this exiled people. “It cannot be done,” 
he says satirically, “ because there is no space on our ter- 
estrial globe where there is rcom for the 30,000 Assyrians.” 
Others beside Lord Hugh Cecil have been struck by the 
paradox that while vast areas of the earth are uninhabited 
or under-populated, entire peoples, Assyrians, Jews, Germans, 
Italians, Japanese, are either homeless or suffer from the 
pressure of over-population. Do not the “ empty spaces ” 
of the globe provide a solution to the problems of exiled 
peoples or of over-population ? 

The American Council on Foreign Relations has published 
the results of an investigation, conducted by a group of 
experts under the distinguished direction of Professor Isaiah 
Bowman, which answers this question with some degree of 
accuracy. The results are, in many cases, surprising ; 
the importance of the main conclusion, which is negative, 
cannot be exaggerated. Briefly, it is that the present distri- 
bution of population is not likely to be radically changed, 
that there is no prospect for a revival of mass emigration, 
above all, that the “empty spaces” are no solution for 
problems of over-population. “ The struggle for additional 
territory as a step in empire building can be understood ; 
the hope that it will furnish an offset to a high birth-rate is 
based on an illusion.” 

Yet the African continent is thought capable of sup- 
porting between 1,000 and 2,000 million people; a 
possible population of 430,000,000 is assigned to Brazil, 
of some 40,000,000 to Australia, of 173,000,000 to Siberia. 
Why should not these populations be supplied by migration 
ona scale sufficient to relieve overpopulated countries ? There 
are many decisive answers to this question ; that while popu- 
lations multiply fast, emigration under modern conditions 
must be slow and gradual; that, in fact, the new lands are less 
ptoductive than the old; that people do not migrate in mass 
to places where they will be worse off than before; that the 
growth of new populations on a huge scale implies the slow 
development of social and economic services; there are 
equally climatic, geographical, and psychological reasons 
severely limiting the possibilities of settlement by emigrants. 
But one answer above all needs to be emphasised. “‘ The 
experience of China,” says one writer, “‘ seems to indicate the 
importance of capital and its operation as a primary factor 
in determining the direction, the volume and the character 
of emigration.” ‘Not many countries,” says cnother, 
“are in a position to export the vast amounts of capital that 
would be necessary to induce such numbers of their nationals 
to emigrate as would be sufficient to relieve in any notable 
degree real or imagined population pressure at home.” It 
is significant that the only new area of the world whose deve- 
lopment is likely to involve mass migration, Siberia and 
Inner Asia, is within the economic orbit of a non-capitalistic 
society, the Soviet Union. Professor Hopper, of Harvard, 
describes the immense Soviet plans for the economic develop- 
ment of Siberia; they are designed to shift the centre of 
power and population in the U.S.S.R. from Moscow to the 
Urals and may well have a decisive effect on the history of 
the world. 
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By GORONWY REES 
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auxin which stimulates the growth of roots may prove valuable 
for rooting difficult cuttings. Experiments are proceeding, 
and while we have no reason to expect revolutionary results 
synthetic auxins may in the future have no little influence 
on the food supply of the world. 











SPACES 


For Western Europeans, however, possibilities of settlement 
are limited to four continents: Africa, Australia, South 
America, and North America. In each of the four continents 
there are vast “‘ vacant spaces ” which will certainly remain 
“vacant spaces” in the immediate future and probably 
for ever. The Arctic North of Canada, the arid centre of 
Australia, the desert of North Africa, the equeéorial belt 
of Africa and South America, offer no scope for settiement, 
and to these areas we may apply what one writer says of 
Australia especially: ‘‘ The ‘Empty Lands’ of Australia 
are a burden to the Commonwealth rather than an asset, 
and their ‘ vast potentialities’ exist only in the mind of 
the ignorant booster.” 

A review of each continent in the light of climatic, geo- 
graphical, economic, social and physiological conditions 
shows how severely limited are their potentialities for the 
settler. Thus, the figure of 430,000,000 for the possible 
population of Brazil may at once be reduced by 20 per cent. 
to 30 per cent., on account of land which cannot be culti- 
vated economically. But the immediate opportunities are 
even more severely reduced by the primitive conditions 
which must be faced, the lack of technical advice and planning, 
of adequate Government services and of transport, and 
by political insecurity. This is especially true on the great 
grasslands of the Matto Grosso. Nearer the border of 
established settlement, in Parana, Sao Paulo, and Southern 
Brazil, pioneer settlement has been undertaken successfully, 
But the natural and social obstacles to settlement may 
be guessed from the high proportion (48 per cent. 
in the State of Sado Paulo) of immigrants to Brazil 
who return home. It would seem that the large scale 
settlement of this “land of opportunity ” is conditional on 
the growth of political security, of transport and com- 
munications, and on the conquest of primitive conditions. 
Further south, in the Argentine, the pampas, with a low 
population density and only 27 per cent. of its land under 
plough, is suitable for agriculture; but here the main 
obstacle consists in the financial resources which are demanded 
both of the Government and of the settler if the great estates 
are to be broken up. 

There remain Canada, Australia, Africa. In Canada 
immigration may achieve an annual average of 100,000 a 
year, to the agricultural areas on the fringe of established 
settlement in the Prairie Provinces, and to the mining and 
forest regions. But, since the immigrant must produce 
minerals, agricultural produce, and pulp for export, his 
future depends entirely on international trade; yet it may 
be added that such immigration is of the most valuable 
kind, as only production for exchange enriches his home 
country. For Australia some increase in immigration appears 

essential; for, as Mr. Lyons has emphasised this week, 
the falling birth-rate must be supplemented by immigration 
if even established settlement is to be maintained. An 
increased population is possible, on the basis of industry, 
depending entirely on coal, especially at Newcastle, which 
is marked as the centre of future population density, and 
of agriculture, including wheat-growing in less favour- 
able areas than those already occupied, and the develop- 
ment of tropical farming in Queensland. In addition, 
an extension of sheep-breeding is possible, in the dense 
pastoral areas, as in South Australia, or in the sparse pastoral 
country, as on the borders of Queensland and the Northern 
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Territory. But here again a warning may be expressed. 
The cost of a Mallee farm involves a capital outlay of £3,780 ; 
“the much advertised ‘Group Settlement’ scheme in the 
wetter south-west corner of Western Australia has cost 
£9,000,000 since 1921. The result has been the establish- 
ment of 1,700 settlers on farms of low productive 
value.” 


We may conclude with a brief review of Africa, with its 
possible population of over 1,000,000,000. For the European 
at least the possibilities are severely limited by climate, by 
geography, and by economic conditions. Above all, the 
settler and his cattle are exposed to the ravages of disease. 
Until these have been overcome large-scale settlement in 
new lands is impossible. Taking the British colonies in 
order from north to south, we find in Kenya that practically 
all the 12,750 miles of ‘“ European Highlands ” have been 
alienated. The settler must buy land in the open market ; 
native labour is scarce; and “‘ the doubt arises whether a 
prosperous European community can be built up on the 


THE MUD AND 


KELLETT 


By E. E. 


EOPLE see only what interests them; and what 
interests one man is of no concern to another. 
“Two men looked through prison bars ; 
One saw mud, the other stars.” 

Hence, in the main, the differences of opinion which divide 
the world, whether in politics, in religion, in literary or 
artistic judgements. A Lecky looks at the years between 
1832 and 1867, and sees the vast progress made by the 
middle classes ; he therefore regards that period as perhaps 
the happiest in history. Karl Marx, looking at the same 
years, can discern nothing in them but oppression, exploita- 
tion, and cruelty; they are therefore the most miserable 
the world ever knew. So in criticism; one man notices 
the minutiae of grammar, another the general effect; and 
we get two opposing appraisals of the same poem. Frederic 
Faber visits Cambridge, and the chief thing that strikes 
him is the absence of church-bells—a lack which certainly 
would not fret everybody. 


The mention of Faber suggests to me a contrast which 
I think illustrates what I have been saying in a most striking 
manner: for Faber was a disciple of Newman, and was 
carried away by the Oxford Movement. From early youth 
I was familiar with the story of that Movement. I met old 
men who had been in the thick of it, and I constantly heard 
horrified talk of the “vagaries” of its leaders. On our 
shelves were the Tracts for the Times, the Apologia, and a 
score of other books, denouncing or defending Puseyism. 
These books vary in literary merit and still more in theo- 
logical opinion; but they agree on one point, and that is 
that the Movement convulsed Oxford like an earthquake ; 
that people spoke of nothing else, thought of nothing else, 
dreamed of nothing else. Crowds thronged to hear Newman 
at St. Mary’s, hung on his lightest word, and listened intent 
to his very silences. A new Tract came out, and the 
bookshops were besieged for copies. Undergraduates argued 
about Apostolical Succession as today they argue on the 
-merits of footballers or the chances of the Boat 
Race. 

The picture is indeed unmistakable. Keble preaches his 
Assize Sermon ; and all Oxford shudders at the “ National 
Apostasy” he has unveiled. That careless Gallio Lord 
Melbourne makes Hampden Regius Professor; and the city 
resounds as Ephesus resounded when Artemis was excep- 
tionally great. The very scouts catch the infection, and 
almost come to blows as theology descends from Common 
Room to kitchen. The noise of battle hurtles in the air, 
and is heard as far as Rugby, where Dr. Arnold sits down 





SS 


basis of coffee, sisal, and maize production.” In T. . 
conditions resemble those in Kenya, but further compli 
by lack of water. Northern Rhodesia has not more then 
5,000 holdings for a prospective settlement; in N: 

“it seems as if the best days of the European agriculturiy 
are over.” In Southern Rhodesia there are some 14,009 
acres for alienation, but settlers require a capital of between 
£1,500 to £5,000. The Union of South Africa has littl 
land left for settlement ; in its South-West African territory 
land is available for 2,450 settlers. 


This brief review illustrates how narrow are the limis 
placed upon settlement in the “empty spaccs.” They 
may, and indeed will, be modified by advances in technique 
and in the conquest of disease, and of climatic and dietyn 
difficulties. They will be affected also by social, politicy 
and economic changes. But it seems safe to say that withoy 
some revolution in science, in production, and in society, 
which cannot be foreseen, these limits will not be fund. 
mentally altered. 


THE STARS 


and writes a furious article on “* The Oxford Malignants,’ 
which duly appears in the Edinburgh Review. You ca 
almost hear the Newmanites grinding their teeth in answering 
fury as they read the flaming “libel.” Months pass, and 
Hampden is avenged. 


Fusey preaches a sermon on Baptismal Regeneration, and 
the Heads of Houses condemn him unheard. Then comes 
the day when the vote is to be taken on Ward’s wild and 
whirling “ Ideal of a Christian Church.”” The whole Univer. 
sity is there, to vote, to cheer, to groan; and the Town, 
open-mouthed, watches the Gown. Freshmen howl “ Credo 
in Newmannism,” and reverend dons pass one another with 
lowering or triumphant looks. Bishops draw up their 
charges, full of censures of Tract Ninety, and two of them 
die, perhaps of excitement, perhaps by the hand of God, 
before they can deliver them. Finally, we see Newman 
retiring to Littlemore, followed by the lamentations of his 
adorers and by cries of obloquy from his foes. He seeks 


. refuge in the Roman Church; some men literally weep; 


Gladstone staggers at the news like a drunken man ; others 
say gloatingly, “I told you so.” 

Such is the impression one would receive from reading 
Mozley, Church, or any other of the historians of that up- 
heaval. But I have in my possession a book of Oxford 
Memories, by James Pycroft, which describes the University 
as it was at this very time of religious rancour and theological 
controversy. Pycroft was at Trinity, Newman’s own original 
college, when, if you believe the historians, Newman could 
not walk a yard out of Oriel but men crowded about him, 
and studied his face to read strange matters. Yet, from all 
one can gather from two thickish volumes, Pycroft never 
saw Newman, never heard him, thought nothing of him. 
He does indeed mention him, but only to say he is not to be 
confused with another J. H. Newman, of Magdalen ; and it 
is plain that Pycroft thinks much more highly of this genial 
and Erastian cleric than of the future Cardinal. He knew 
Isaac Williams, who was a tutor of his college ; but he merely 
says that Williams was too good for this world and too severe 
a disciplinarian. As for the undergraduates, while Hurrell 
Froude was mawkishly hoping they noticed how regularly 
he attended chapel, and while the Tractarian leader was 
teaching wide-eyed pupils the new-old doctrines, those 
whom Pycroft knew were flirting with shop-girls, stealthily 
slipping out of college by night and climbing acrobatically 
back over the railings; they were running into debt to the 
amount of hundreds of pounds; in their saner moments 
they were hunting, cricketing, “ shinning-up”’ lamp-posts 
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rs. Of the passionate enthusiasm for dogma there 


for wage ; ; 
and success in the Schools, anxiety about 





ug9 nYika is not a sign ; , wea 
Mplicatey which fills so much space.in Mozley’s Reminiscences, occupied 
Of€ than HF heir minds no more than it fretted Verdant Green’s friend, 







Yasalang Mr. Bouncer. University life was for enjoyment, and the 
Culturig: I aecessity of passing an examination at the end of it must not 
000,00) HJ je allowed to mar the pleasure. They were quite content if, 
betweey py the help of a skilful coach, they could scrape a Pass degree 
a8 litle J yith the minimum of work. For this sole purpose they 
territory JH yould laboriously memorise those Articles of Religion on 





which Newman was exerting his subtlest sophistical powers— 
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Society, MF « FYXPLORERS in Ecuador never vanish,” everyone tells 

funds. E you in Quito, “they just disappear for a time and 
then they return as shrunken heads to be sold to the tourists.” 
Itsounds a complete traveller’s tale unless you happen to be 
in Ecuador. ‘Then even the legend that always accompanies 
the first statement makes you think. It concerns an enter- 
prising young anthropologist who determined to make a 
name for himself by discovering the unknown process by 
which the Indians shrink a human head to the size of a medium 

fants," gape fruit without taking out the skull, at the same time 

U can fF preserving the flesh indefinitely. 

a He disappeared in the Oriente, unexplored eastern Ecuador, 
where the little-known Jivaro Indians who possess the secret 
live. A search party was organised, but looking for anyone 

and in that endless jungle is a hopeless task. The party returned 

pais to Quito, and down the zig-zagging mountain railway to 

I and Guayaquil. They were already on their boat ready to sail 

wied for England when a pedlar came on board with a collection 

om, of Ecuador’s particular gifts for the tourist, llama hair rugs, 
redo iguana skins, gigantic stuffed frogs, and shrunken heads. 
with They recognised their unfortunate friend by a peculiar scar. 
their Of course the innumerable shrunken heads I was offered 
them in Ecuador may have all died natural deaths. It may merely 

God, be the Jivaro Indians’ method of securing a legacy from 

ic beloved and much lamented relations. The tales of white 





heads may be untrue, but the shrinking process turns the light 
























ecks brown skinned Indians as black as a full blooded negro as 
ee; well as altering the features somewhat. It would naturally 
hers do the same thing to a white man, and you could easily buy 
along-lost friend as you sit at dinner in an otherwise civilised 
ding Quito hotel. 
in One could imagine strange things happening even along 
sity the ancient but little-used route over the high Andean passes 
ical from Colombia. For days up there a white face had been a 
nal rarity. Something like ninety per cent. of Ecuador’s popula- 
: uld tion in developed regions alone is Indian, while nobody has 
i any idea about the wild tribes. Everywhere along the route 
al the Indians seemed completely cowed by four centuries of 
ay cruelty and semi-starvation. While they have every reason 
im to detest anyone white, your head is perfectly safe. Still, in 
be some of the isolated mountain villages where the men all 
‘it wear the traditional pigtail, there were faces one prefers not 
il to dream about. Not far from where I had been live a tribe 
oo or tribes no white man has ever seen, but who from hiding 
ly places in the jungle have killed a dozen oil prospectors 
ie recently with well-aimed arrows. 
ell You possibly think that you can stand up to the blandish- 
ly ments of curiosity sellers of every nation. You may have 
as tesisted take scarabs in Egypt or tooled leather in Tangiers, 
se but the chances are that you will still leave Ecuador with a 
ly head. I only escaped by an accident. Not only do the head- 
ly pedlars haunt every public place, they even follow you to 





your hotel bedroom. One day in Quito I had to stop in bed 
with a temperature. Three times I was awakened from a 






ECUADOR HEAD-PEDLARS 


By SYBIL VINCENT 


and the day after the examination they forgot them all. 
While the morbid Pusey was turning his soul inside out to 
discover some sin which he might confess to Keble, the main 
body of Oxford men, as Pycroft knew them, were irresponsibly 
sinning, but seeing ro reason to confess sins which were 
already notorious enough. 

As I think over these two descriptions, of a small society 
in a small city, written by eye-witnesses, who obviously are 
trying to tell the truth, I am led to wonder how far any single 
account of larger societies and of more distant ages can 
possibly give the faintest idea of the reality. 









feverish doze by heads being thrust into my face. Enter- 
prising pedlars had entered noiselessly on bare feet. Turning 
the key in the curious old Spanish lock was an impossibility 
unless you had your full vigour. 


This experience and the feverish nightmares that 
followed definitely put me off shrunken heads, but the 
night before I had nearly fallen for one as I sat in Quito’s 
one night club. It was the head of a young girl, and her 
youthful charm had somehow survived the shrinking 
process. I might have fallen if the man with whom I 
was sitting had not just been telling me how he had once 
only just escaped a similar fate. This time the story is 
undoubtedly true. My friend is an accurate Englishman 
not given to enlargements. Some years ago, before he 
settled down to manage a large estate out there, he had 
done some exploring in the Oriente. 


Part of the jungle he went through had never, as far as 
was known, been visited by a white man. One tribe he 
came to was more than unfriendly. He had almost 
given up hope when there was a consultation between the 
chief and his wise men. They demanded the white man’s 
magic. A tradition had come down for centuries that 
white men had once visited them and performed a peculiar 
form of very powerful magic, my friend discovered with 
the aid of the few words of Indian dialect he knew. And 
the magic he also made out, was Christian baptism. It 
may have been sacrilege for a layman to perform the 
sacrament but it was a question of life or death. As 
reverently as possible he repeated what he could remember 
from the Prayer Book. The Indians were so impressed 
by the ceremony that they insisted upon the whole tribe 
numbering over three hundred being baptised, before 
they let my friend go. The only possible explanation of 
the story is that he had been following much the same 
route as Gonzolo Pizarro’s great army that set out in 1541 
to discover El Dorado. Deserted by Orellana, who, instead 
of bringing back provisions, preferred to be the Amazon’s 
first navigator and sail the famous ship built in the jungle 
to the Atlantic, only a tattered band returned to Quito. 
Lost parties may have wandered anywhere. At any rate 
my friend believes he owes his life to the zealous 
missionaries known to have accompanied the expedition, 
whom the Indians chanced to remember long aftei 
the rest of the Spaniards and their crimes had been 
forgotten. 

After that story the girl’s head appeared more sinister. 
Still it was interesting to note that in shrunken heads, 
like old-master portraits, attractive women fetch more 
than men. She cost over five pounds. You can get a 
genuine man’s head for thirty shillings or two pounds. 
I say genuine because with shrunken heads like any other 
form of art there are fakes. Skin is stretched over a padded 


lamb’s skull and hair grafted on which gives quite a good 
impression of shrunken human features. 


Still it is easy 
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enough to tell these fakes if you look carefully and see the 
stitching where the skin has been sewn together down the 
back of the neck. 

It is only fair to say that the Ecuadorian Government 
has passed a law forbidding the export of shrunken human 
heads, under penalty of a heavy fine. Curiosity shops in 
neighbouring republics never forget the smuggling danger 
when they try to sell you a head at treble Ecuadorian prices. 


[November 19, 1937 
Se 
All I can say is when entering Ecuador every piece of 
luggage I possessed was taken off the car and thorough; 
examined at three separate customs stations, When | 
left Guayaquil they only opened one bag. Even if that 
had contained a head and they had taken it away from me 
I could still have replaced it. A few minutes before We 
sailed my cabin door opened. There was a man With 
yet another selection of shrunken heads. 


WEST HIGHLAND INTERLUDE 


By L. A. G. STRONG 


HE rain had lifted, and everything was still. The sea 
was pale as a sheet. Grey rain-clouds hung like 
shawls over the islands, and drew their fringes softly along 
the horizon. Inland, the mountains were hidden, save for 
a single dark peak projecting oddly from a motionless mass 
of cloud. The air was close and warm. 

We turned, and for the fifth time rowed slowly past the 
big sunk rock. It was no use. The fish would not bite. 

“ Let’s stop and have tea. Then we’ll try again.” 

The suggestion was received with relief. The lines were 
pulled in, and coiled carefully in the stern, the red rubber 
eels revolving seductively on the last yard of gut. The 
best rock on the coast, a dull sky, a perfect tide, bright new 
eels—and we might as well have been dragging them up 
and down the bath. It was inexplicable. 

Three thermos jugs of tea, marmalade sandwiches, and 
bannock: there was more than enough for the five of us. 
We had lost count of time, and discovered that we were 
very hungry. 

“ Hullo, Hector. Won’t you have anything ? ” 

The old boatman shook his head. 

“ None today, thank you. None today.” 

“ Why not?” 

“No use. I am going to the doctor.” 

One of the guests, on holiday from Harley Street, looked 
up sharply. 

“ What’s that got to do with it ? 

The old man’s craggy face was illumined by a sad, 
indulgent smile. 

“T losing it.” 

The guest looked round. 

“What does he mean?” 

“The doctor—he is giving me a medicine. Once a week. 
Every Friday. The doctor thinks I do not take the medicine. 
So he is giving me the first dose himself. Every Friday. 
So I cannot eat.” 

“T still don’t see.” 

The old man’s brow wrinkled as he laboriously translated 
his thought into the unfamiliar tongue. ; 

“ The doctor’s medicine,” he said, “it is turning my 
stomach. When I come out of his house, I put it by the 
roadside. And my tea too.” 

The doctor laughed. “ That’s bad. 
rest of the week ? ” 

“Och. That is all right. I am not taking the medicine. 
I am pouring it on the stones.” 

“ But, man ”—medical sense was outraged—“‘ why don’t 
you tell the doctor the medicine doesn’t suit you, and get 
him to make you up another ? ” 

“Och no. He would be angry.” 

“ Not a bit of it. You’ve only got to tell him the truth. 
After all, he can’t know it doesn’t suit you, if you don’t tell 
him, can he? The one thing we want is for our patients 
to tell us the truth,” 


” 


What about the 


“Och no.” The old man shook his head, gently amused, 
“ Tt is not always good to tell the truth.” 

“* But, man, you must tell the truth to your doctor.” 

“Och no. It is not always good.” 

“ Why not?” } 

The young doctor was getting pink. 

Hector looked at him for a few seconds without speaking, 
Once again, he shook his head slowly. : 

“ There was—I cannot say it.” He turned to the son of 
hisemployer. ‘A father of a grandfather of a grandfather?” 

“ Ancestor,”’ said the boy quickly. 

Hector bowed. 

“There was an ancestor of my mother learned that it was 
not good always to tell the truth. Even when you are bidden, 
He was called Kenneth Mackenzie. He was a singer, and 
he had the two sights.” 

“ He had what ?”’ asked the doctor. 

“ Second sight,” the boy interpreted. 

“Oh! Thought he meant he saw double. 
did, sometimes, what ? ” 

“He had the two sights,” continued the old man. 
“The laird was away in Europe. One day, the laird’s wife 
cailed for Kenneth Mackenzie. 

““* Tell me,’ she said. ‘ Can you see the laird ?’ 

“So Kenneth shut his eyes, and waited till the half-sleep 
came to him. When the half sleep came, he said, ‘ Yes, 
I can see the laird.’ 

““* Where is he ?’ said the laird’s wife. 

““* He is in France, in the town of Rouen,’ said Kenneth. 
‘ He is making his way home.’ 

““* That is good news,’ said the laird’s wife. 
more, Can you see what he is doing ?’ 

““* Aye,’ said Kenneth. ‘I can see what he is doing.’ 

““* Well 2?” said the laird’s wife. 

“* T think,’ said Kenneth, ‘ I will not say any more.’ 

“** Indeed and you will,’ said the laird’s wife. ‘ You will 
tell me the truth.’ 

“© Well,’ said Kenneth. 
sitting by the fire.’ 

“ce Yes > > 

“* He is with a very beautiful young lady, and she is 
sitting on his knee.’ 

“* What !’ said the laird’s wife, in great anger. ‘ Do you 
dare to say such a thing about the laird, you wicked man?’ 
And she called to the people and said, ‘ Bring tar and feathers.’ 

“So they brought tar and feathers, and they stripped 
Kenneth of his clothes, and put the tar on him, and the 
feathers. 

“* Kill me if you will,’ Kenneth cried to the laird’s wife, 
‘but do not dishonour me.’ 

“© You dishonoured the laird,’ said the laird’s wife, ‘ by 
speaking lies of him.’ 

“* T spoke no lies,’ said Kenneth. ‘ It is the truth.’ 

“** What !’ the laird’s wife cried out ; and she took a torch 


Daresay he 


© Tell me 


‘ The laird is in a big room, 
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with her own hand, and set a light to Kenneth, and burned 

There was a silence. The doctor laughed uneasily. 

«] say. That was pretty tough.” 

« Presently,” the old man resumed, “ the laird came home. 
As soon as he had eaten and drunk, he’asked for Kenneth. 

«¢Qch,’ said his wife, ‘ Kenneth is dead.’ Then, quickly, 
re came and sat on his knee, and put her arms around his 
neck. ‘Do you know what he said about you ?’ she asked 
him. ‘He said that you were coming home through Rouen, 
in France.’ 

“That is true,’ said the laird. ‘I came through Rouen.’ 
“¢He said you were sitting in a big room, beside a fire.’ 
«* Aye,’ said the laird. ‘ That is so.’ 

«*But do you know what he said besides ? He said that 
in the room there was a very beautiful young lady, and she 
yas sitting on your knee.’ 

«¢ Aye,’ said the laird, and he stroked his beard. 
She was that.’ 

« $9,” concluded the old man, “ it was the truth Kenneth 
told, and it did him no good to tell it.” 

He leaned over the side of the boat, spat carefully, and 
relapsed into aloofness, going at once a hundred miles from 
those in the boat, his face worn and fissured like a rock, without 
expression. 

The doctor, finishing his tea, studied him surreptitiously 
fora while, then turned to his host. 

“T say,” he whispered. “Is all that true, or was he 
pulling our legs ? ” 

Before an answer could be given, something extraordinary 
happened. There was a sound seaward, and a chill blast of 
ait came suddenly from the north-west. The sea blurred, 
frowned, and rushed, chattering angrily, towards the boat. 
The wind caught her, and slewed her violently round. She 
shied like a living thing. Small waves, concentrated and 
rapid, slapped her side. 

With a petulant, cawing outcry, more like a gull’s than a 
man’s, old Hector came out of his trance. 

“Aaach!”” he exclaimed, “ that is why there were no fish. 
Row, Mr. Peter.” 

The boy seized the other oar, and, between them, they 
steadied the now plunging boat, and swung her round. 
Already, after less than a minute, it was blowing hard, and 
bitterly cold. With exclamations of dismay, the others put 
away the tea-things, and huddled down as best they could 
ftom the wind. 

They had only half a mile to go, but, before they came in, 
they were drenched and half-frozen. After five minutes or 
80, the inrush of cold air had condensed the warm cloud- 
masses, and a pitiless rain whipped the fugitives. Thankfully 
they reached the little natural harbour, and ran shivering 
across the fields, to whiskey and hot baths. 

Meanwhile, old Hector, imperturbable, without change of 
expression, moored the boat, took up the oars, rowlocks, and 
floor boards, hid them safely in a crevice among the rocks, 
and went off with unhurried step to keep his useless tryst with 
the village doctor. 










* Aye, 

































A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


“ THE SPECTATOR,» NOVEMBER I8TH, 1837. 


The Queen’s presence has shed a lustre over the two patent 
houses this week ; and the players, who do not hold lightly their 
privilege of basking in the sunshine of Royalty, greatly rejoice in 
their transient glorification. Balfe was honoured by the Siege of 
Rochelle being commanded at Drury Lane, on Wednesday; and 
Poole boasts of the Royal patronage that his amusing farce of 
Simpson and Co. is honoured with—this being the third time that 
the Sovereign has looked in at their shop. 

Werner was the Royal selection at Covent Garden last night— 
probably on account of Macready’s powerful acting. The first 
act of Fra Diavolo was the afterpiece. ‘‘ We” made one of the 
throng that filled the stage on this occasion. It was curious to see 
the array of painted cheeks and feathered heads, and the motley 
gtoup of persons in stage dresses and plain clothes, drawn up 
facing a canvas screen; and to hear, when the doors were opened, 
the rushing in of the eager audience. 


















MARGINAL COMMENTS 


By A. L. ROWSE 


AM shocked to see that Sydenham House, one of the 

few remaining Elizabethan houses in the West Country, 

is still in danger. It is always melancholy to hear of a Tudor 

house being pulled down anywhere: such steps ought not 

to be necessary: though here in Oxfordshire, where there 

are sO many, it is hardly such a disaster as in the West Country, 
where they are so few and far between. 


Sydenham is a perfect Elizabethan E-shaped house, with 
porch and wings, and, I gather, with a good deal of fine 
Jacobean woodwork, situated in the charming valley of the 
Lyd, that runs down to the Tamar. (That Tamar country 
has a delicious character all its own, not wholly Devon, nor 
wholly Cornwall.) This house has been in the hands of the 
Tremayne family for three hundred years continuously right 
up to this year. 


Some months ago Country Life had a polite leader, giving 
warning that the house was in danger of being sold for demo- 
lition. It entered a plea for reconsideration of this decision, 
saying that of course since this was private property no one 
had any right to call in question any course of action an 
owner decides upon, &c., but all the same since this was a 
house of historic interest, wouldn’t the owner perhaps 
reconsider . . .? (Personally, I do not see the matter in 
this light: the owners of such houses are in a position of 
trust as regards what is the heritage of the nation.) 


Now Country Life returns to the charge more severely. 
The estate has been sold in the interval. “ The purchaser,” 
it says, “‘ had no intention of occupying the house itself, and 
last week the estate was put up for auction. While the timber 
and part of the outlying agricultural land was sold separately, 
the house with its immediate surroundings was withdrawn 
at £5,000, and it is feared that it may be stripped of its fine 
woodwork and demolished, unless someone is able to save 
it. We understand that several people are anxious to purchase 
the property, if they can secure not only the standing timber 
but the house intact at a reasonable price. At the time of 
writing, however, they have been unsuccessful. This is a 
deplorable instance of what all too frequently happens when 
an estate is allowed to fall into the hands of speculators. One 
would have thought that pride, if no more altruistic motive, 
would have moved the late owner to make sure that a property 
that had been in his family for generations should pass into 
sympathetic ownership.” 

Well, there it is. It is all very deplorable. It is no use 
weeping polite and passive tears over it. One ought to have 
a plan of campaign about such things. I think I know what 
ought to be done. 


It is all the more unfortunate, since it is a case on the Devon- 
shire side of the border not unlike what has happened to 
another Tremayne house, Carclew, far and away the finest 
eighteenth-century house in Cornwall. That was burned 
down three years ago, and then the estate—one of the loveliest 
in the West Country, beautifully wooded and covering a little 
peninsula of its own bounded by tributaries of the Fal and 
the prettiest valleys—was sold, again to property agents. 
I went to see the place the other day. It is a majestic house 
—or rather was—with a great portico, a fine colonnade flanking 
it on either side, the whole thing nobly proportioned and 
built of granite mellowed down to a silver tone. 


One wing and courtyard were more or less intact, except 
for the roof; a temporary galvanised iron roof would have 
saved a lot of damage from the weather; of the rest only 
the walls were standing. The gardens are among the loveliest 
in Cornwall—and that is saying a lot—full of rare plants and 
flowering shrubs and trees. I believe this place, too, might 
have been bought by what Country Life calls a “ sympathetic 
owner.” 
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ON SuNDAY, November 14th, local elections were to have taken 
place in Czechoslovakia. A little less than three weeks before 
polling day the elections were suddenly postponed and every 
public meeting in the whole of the Czechoslovak Republic 
was banned until further notice. What was the cause of this 
drastic decision and what have been its results ? 


Czechoslovakia prides itself on being an island of democracy 
in a sea of dictatorships. "Though some have doubted the 
existence of the island, no one doubts the sea, and the question 
inevitably arises—how long will the is!land remain unsubmerged 
in the rising and turbulent waves ? 


Czechoslovakian democracy is threatened from within and 
from without. It is threatened from across its longest frontier 
by the most ruthlessly totalitarian state in Europe. It is 
threatened from within by reactionary elements of all national- 
ities—Czech, Slovak, Hungarian and German. Hitherto the 
most serious has been the German. Not only has the Henlein 
party shown a tendency to co-operate with the Czech and 
Slovak reactionaries but, more dangerous still, it has united 
with the cxternal German threat to put pressure on the Czecho- 
slovak Government. 


This united internal and external pressure reached a head 
some three weeks ago. A small election incident occurred at 
Teplitz Schénau. Several Heniein deputies declared themselves 
to have been assaulted by the police. The police asserted that 
the exact opposite had occurred. The news was immediately 
transmitted to Berlin—there cven szems evidence that the 
transmission preceded the event—together with a peremptory 
letter from Konrad Henlein to President Benes demanding 
immediate autonomy for the German districts. Insulting head- 
lines once more filled the German newspapers and a wild 
campaign was started against the “‘ brutal oppression by the 
Prague democrats.” Henlein’s election campaign, which was 
already exploiting local grievances in terms of a Czech-German 
struggle, was reinforced by the whole machinery of Goebbels’ 
Propaganda Ministry. It seemed that this tremendous pressure 
from without and from within must lead to some sort of capitu- 
lation on the part of a Power so apparently weak in internal 
and external affairs. Political, and above all, party, feeling 
was running high, and there was serious danger of further 
incidents in other parts of the country. For a few days the 
Czechoslovak Government hesitated, then came the almost start- 
ling and defiant decision to postpone elections and to cancel all 
public meetings. Nobody moved either on this side or the other 
side of the frontier. ‘‘ The brutal oppression of the Prague 
democrats ” led neither to a single act of revolt on the part of 
the Sudeten Germans nor to any active intervention on their 

‘behalf by their sympathetic kinsmen in Germany. 

It appeared, to resume the metaphor, as if the storm had 
broken too soon. The tide was still so low on the shores of 
the island that no ordinary storm sufficed to submerge it. The 
result of the Teplitz incident was a rebuff. Democracy had 
indeed received a blow but it rebounded on those who had 
aimed it. 

The decision to postpone elections and to prohibit all public 
meetings was anti-democratic. The events which preceded 
jt are evidence that it takes not only a Government but an 
Opposition to make a democracy, not only a majority but a 
minority also. But the open decision of a Government, whose 
very basis is democracy, to prohibit freedom of assembly and 
of voting is a sign of the times. Not only have the dictators 
overthrown the democrats in their own countries, but they are 
rapidly making impossible their existence elsewhere—and the 
democrats reply that they will take no part in ‘ ideological 

quarrels.” 

But what are the actual results of the events in Teplitz ? 
First and foremost is the postponement of the elections. Post- 
ponement is probably something of an euphemism. Elections 
must be announced four weeks before they take place. Such 
an announcement will not be made till the budget is through 





CZECHOSLOVAKIA’S GERMANS 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 
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Prague, Nov. I4th 
This will take several more weeks and it 
likely that there will be any time in which to hold th 
year. 
because it is the twentieth anniversary of the Republic, and the 


Parliament. ; 
iS un. 


em thi 
Next year the Government is unwilling to ‘hold in 


Government is unwilling to introduce party strife into a Year of 
national rejoicing. ‘The Czech and Slovak parties are natural} 
angry that they are penalised in their own districts for the 
misbehaviour of the Sudeten Germans in theirs. On the other 
hand, there is-a certain relief that Henlein borough and rural 
councils will not be elected in the fortified frontier districts 
Those who have gained most from the postponement are the 
German Activist (Governmental) parties who stood to lose as 
severely as they lost in the Parliamentary elections 2} years ago, 
Politically hostile councils would have put untold pressure og 
them, and the boycott of socialist and liberal workmen and 
shopkeepers by Henlein employers and consumers would haye 
proceeded apace. As it is they have gained time, and time js 
the first healer of the German political disease. 


The ban on all public meetings was no loss in this period, 
in which fell the anniversary of the Russian Revolution. Com. 
munist and anti-Communist meetings do not soften political 
tempers, and the risk of disturbances was large enough. 


The second important result is the consolidation of Czech 
public opinion. During the last year or so there has been a 
tendency in the Agrarian Party (the strongest Czechoslovak 
Party) towards co-operation with the Henlein Party with the 
ultimate prospect of a right wing Czech-German coalition 
Government. Such a Government would have meant the end 
of German activism, a severe blow to the more liberal and 
socialist Czech parties and a reorientation of Czechoslovak 
foreign. policy towards Berlin. The events of Teplitz have 
shown once and for all the relations between the Henlein party 
and berlin—relations which no independent Czech can stomach, 
Whether by conviction or only by circumstance, Henlein is 
today, willy nilly, the instrument of Nazi policy. 


Finally, the events of Teplitz have had a profound psychologis 
cal effect. "Though nobody expected that Germany would go 
to war for the sake of a small election incident, her attitude to 
the postponement of the elections was a clear sign that she is 
not yet ready to risk intervention. It seems that the whole 
campaign of the German press was an affair of the Propaganda 
Ministry against the Ministry for Foreign Affairs, and that 
counsels of moderation have again won the day in Berlin. 
Still more important, Teplitz has made it clear that the Sudeten 
Germans are in no such revolutionary mood as they are sup- 
posed to be. It is significant that when it comes to trouble 
with the police those mostly involved are deputies enjoying 
parliamentary immunity. The fear of a spontaneous uprising 
of the Sudeten Germans with immediate assistance from 
Germany has been shown to be premature, if not unfounded. 


On the other hand, it cannot be said that the relations between 
Germans and Czechs have improved in any way during the last 
year. The February Agreement, (promising full equality of 
treatment to the Germans) where it is not being ‘sys- 
tematically sabotaged, is inevitably slow in its operation. 
Though many Activists may have benefited directly from it, it 
has done nothing to win the Sudeten German minority as 4 
whole to a policy of activism. The crux is still the deep-rooted 
distrust between German and Czech—for which the intet- 
national situation and, above all, the foreign policy of Germany 
is largely responsible, together with the centvries-old struggle 
inherited from the Austro-Hungarian Empire. It is the old 
struggle for power in Bohemia—-a struggle made more bitte 
because cach nation has come to believe that its existence 
depends on its predominance. There will be no peace in 


German Bohemia till the Czechs cease their attempt to make it 
Czech, ti}l Germany has ceased to persuade its neighbours that 
their only safety lies in a reliable population and impenetrable 
fortifications on their Gurman frontiers. 
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ae GOVERNMENT PUBLICITY 
Wes _By THE RT. HON. SIR KINGSLEY WOOD, M.P. 
rS ago, HE Government often occupies the same place in relation So much for Government publicity where the direct 
ure on to the public as purveyors of goods and services in interest of the public is immediately obvious. Let us now 
: ho relation to the consumer, with one significant difference. look at the matter from the point of view of those who have 
rm it Government exists solely for the good of the governed, so to provide the services in question—the doctor or the health 
that the interest of the latter is the sole justification for the visitor, the postman or the telephone operator. The public 
operations of the former—that is the doctrine at the basis of are entitled to the services ; but those who administer them 
Pg our own democracy—whereas in the world of ordinary com- may fairly claim in return the full co-operation of those 
litical merce the legitimate interests of the purveyor have some- whom they serve. An example from the child welfare service 
, times to be reconciled with those of the consumer. This is the weighing of babies at regular intervals. This is an 
diference affects the present subject, for it follows that excellent test of a baby’s general health and growth, and 
“zech J Government publicity should not have, and must avoid any scales are duly provided at the local clinics and centres 
sd ground which might give rise to suspicion of, any other The mothers themselves may reasonably be asked to 
eo motive than the desire to give information which it is in the co-operate by attending regularly in order to have their 
ition interests of the governed to possess and utilise. babies weighed. Publicity can be very useful in obtaining 
cr We may approach the matter from another angle. The ©°-Operation of this kind ; a familiar instance is the exhorta- 
and ff public desire certain ends, but it is no business of theirs to tion on P Ost Office cancellation marks to “ Post Early.” 
lovak [devise the means to those ends—that is what in many spheres In so far as it is successful the efficiency of the service is 
have MH they elect a Government to do. To take two examples improved, which is surely in the interests of the public 
ry Hf within my own departmental experience—the public wish themselves. 
aft mothers and babies to be healthy ; the public also wish to Government publicity about public services has long 
have an efficient telephone system. It is for the Government existed in germ, but it is only recently that it has begun 






-and in this I include the popularly elected local authorities 

























ogie Has well as the Cabinet at Westminster—to meet the first 
1 go ff demand by developing and maintaining or assisting maternity 
: : and child-welfare services, which reinforce the family doctor 
hole OY providing centres, clinics, health visitors and midwives, 
nda fq %d to meet the second by providing an adequate telephone 
hat | Stvice complete with switchboards, cables and operators. 
a So far so good, but the Government’s duty does not end 
ie here, particularly in a complex modern community like our 
ble own. The public need is not met by the mere provision of 
ing such. services as I have mentioned; the Government has 
ing only done a portion of its duty if it does not also take steps 
om ff toensure that the public know what facilities exist and how 
to make use of them. Moreover, the old “ take it or leave 
oi it” attitude which used, rightly or wrongly, to be ascribed 
ast | © Whitehall was certainly inefficient ; it was like building a 
of f house and providing no access to it. At this point we approach 
150 a basic theory of advertising—namely, that you must believe 
n. that a thing is useful before you wi// use it and you must 
it know that a.thi:}z exists before you cam use it. It is not 
a enough for healt’. administrators to lament the fact that only 
a half the prospective mothers of this country seek any 
; kind of medical advice before their confinements ; pari of 
le their job is to persuade every one of these mothers, if possible, 
d that she would be wise to get ante-natal advice, and to tell 
" her where that advice can be got. I give this example because 
ithas a prominent place in the National Health Campaign now 
n in progress. 





Moreover, a wider knowledge of the innumerable ramifica- 
tions of modern Government activity has more than the 
immediate effect; it certainly helps to make the citizen 
More conscious of his citizenship in a free community. 







to be properly developed as Department after Department 
has come to realise how effectively modern methods of 
publicity can be used to assist its everyday work. 


There is, however, one sphere in which Government 
publicity may do well to proceed with some care and 
caution—that of the private life and habits of the individual. 
In matters of health especially this sphere is a large one, 
but those who are tempted to think that the Government 
ought to pronounce in favour of the individual’s doing this 
or refraining from that are apt to overlook the fact that 
“one man’s meat is another man’s poison.” This aspect 
should not, however, deter public authorities, central and 
local, from giving the public a good deal more Health 
Education than has hitherto been the rule. 


These are som2 of the fields open to legitimate Govern- 
ment publicity, but there are two special conditions which 
Government publicity must always observe. The first is 
a practical one. Government publicity cannot afford to do 
other than aim at the best. Posters, films and exhibitions, 
which are sponsored by public authorities, are exposed to 
much fiercer artistic and technical criticism than thos: 
produced by private agencies, and if the criticism is adverse 
the effect is correspondingly more damaging in the long 
run. The second condition is moral as well as practical. 
As a democrat I believe that Government publicity should 
be devoted to the facts of the case. Englishmen have no 
use for the activities of Propaganda Ministries as they are 
understood in some countries today. In this, as in other 


things, honesty is not only right in itself; it is also the 
best policy, and Government publicity is being undertaken in 
close harmony with this conception. 
and rightly left, to speak for themselves. 


The facts are left, 
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NYONE who, like myself, has had actual experience, 

over some years, of the inside working of newspapers 
in more than one foreign country as well as in this, is very 
much tempted to become a bit: complacent ‘about the British 
Press. With all its faults, it is from the standpoint of its 
social influence undoubtedly the best in the world : the least 
subject to financial or advertising corruption, or political 
pressure ; the least irresponsible in its presentation of news ; 
the least apt, in contempt of law and justice, to indulge in 
newspaper trials of accused persons (one recalls what the 
French Press made of the Dreyfus affair and part of the 
American Press of certain sensational trials of recent years) ; 
least unscrupulous in its attacks on persons (thanks in part, 
doubtless, to a libel law at times ferocious and unjust in its 
severity) ; the least trivial in its scale of news values. Taking 
every account of the criticisms which foreigners commonly 
make of what, in the case of the weightier papers, they call 
its dullness, stodginess, snobbery, lack of attention to ideas 
as such, it remains, if we evaluate it as a social insti- 
tution, quite the best anywhere. 


Yet, looking back on the history of the last quarter of a 
century, and estimating Press influence in the crises that 
have brought the world to its present pass, one is bound to 
testify to the fact that that influence, particularly in the 
case of the papers whose circulations are counted in millions, 
has often been extremely evil. This is not because those 
engaged in the industry of manufacturing popular newspapers 
desire in the least that this should be so, but because 
the conditions of success in that intensely competitive 
business make it all but inevitable, given the present state 
of general education and of the things which interest the 
public. To understand why this should be so is to 
understand the nature of the “ problem of the Press.” 


Let one or two outstanding specific cases illustrate. 


During the first decade of the century Europe began to 
drift towards a collision that was nearly to destroy its civil- 
isation. (Actually perhaps it is now doing so.) It was 
supremely important in that decade that our public 
should become informed not merely of Germany’s case 
but of the nature of the forces which underlay the inter- 
national anarchy, should get some relatively true picture 
of Europe as it was—the conflict between nationalist claims 
on the one hand and the concern of great States for their 
security on the other; the fears which expanding peoples 
were beginning to have about possible exclusion from their 
share of the earth’s resources—the sort of questions which 
are still unanswered but which we are today just a fraction 
more willing to consider and discuss. Had we taken towards 
Germany in the decade 1904-1914 even the attitude which 
the public are perhaps prepared to take today, the War 
might well have been averted. 


In any case the kind of information, knowledge, testimony, 
discussion just indicated, was the supreme need. Note 
the réle of the Press in relation to that need. 

There were writers, “ publicists,” doing their best to give 
that picture; but most of the Press, practically the whole 
of the popular section of it, was busy creating a mood which 
made it impossible for the public to see that picture, 
much less consider it. For, first of all, it was not .the kind 
of thing which made a good “news story,” the sort of 
“story ” which circulation managers would regard as likely 
to sell the paper to ever more millions. But stories of 
secret Gerinan plots directed at the invasion of this country 
and destruction of the Empire, the discovery of plans of 
invasion, stories of what would happen when it had been 
brought off, disquisitios on the evil character of the Germans, 
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quotations from Nietzsche, Treitschke and Bernhardj—;, 
was that sort of emotion-feeding matter which built up bi 
circulations. Sober consideration was increasingly swamped 
by the competitive exploitation of the emotions of Melo. 
drama, spiced with fear and prejudice. If a Statesmay 
like Haldane made a move towards rational treatment of 
the problem he was journalistically lynched. (Haldane 
was, in fact, politically destroyed for the very qualities jn 
him which constituted his competence and should have yoy 
for him high approval.) 














A certain experience may be related in order to illustra, 
the nature and effect of Press influence, and the proces 
which lies behind it. During the War, when the exploitation 
of atrocities was creating a public temper which |ookej 
like being (and proved to be). fatal to a workable peay 
settlement, a visitor to a Fleet Street editor, then engaged 
in “splashing” some story of the “Corpse Factory” 
variety, asked, “ Do you really believe this tripe ? ” (“tripe 
being a technical journalistic term). To which the edito; 
replied: ‘Of course I don’t, but it’s a first-class Story, 
and if I don’t splash it, X across the street will, and coll 
my circulation. And I intend to collar his before he ca 
mine.” A year or two later the story is proved utterly 
false. But the editor that used it first did collar the circul 
tion, and the editor who had certain scruples and hesitated, 
did lose his, or a proportion of it. It is the fatal Gresham 
Law of popular journalism: the bad currency drives ow 
the good. 


















Again and again have we seen that sort of thing repeated: 
over the making of the Versailles Treaty, the “ Make them 
Pay” rampage, the consequent refusal during ten yeay 
to deal effectively with the Reparations problem, the conse- 
quent difficulties of the Weimar Republic, the inflation, th 
opportunities these difficulties afforded to the Nazi revolu- 
tionists. 











It is no use girding at “the Press.” The newspaper 
proprietor or producer might with justice retort that it is 
clearly impossible for him to produce a paper that the public 
will not buy. Vast fortunes have been lost in the attemp 
to produce papers of the “ serious ” type, to offset the effec 
of the others. Even if the subsidies could be continued 
(and the production of daily newspapers has become s 
costly that this is impossible) it would serve little purpos 
so long as the “ big” public preferred the less responsible 
papers and continued to read them. This however— 
and here lies the great hope—the public is beginning to cease 
to do. One of the most encouraging features of newspaper 
history during the last few years, alike in America, France 
and Britain, is that the commercially successful ventures 
have been mainly papers that eschew sensationalism, and 
attempt to give honestly the facts of the world’s history 
from day to day. The “ big” public is beginning to wan! 
better journalistic stuff than some of the popular papers 
have been feeding to it in the recent past. The ordinary 
man is coming to see the world as a puzzling and dangerous 
place, where not only his livelihood, but his life, is in obvious 
danger from the general mismanagement of things. He 
wants the puzzles explained, and guidance given as to how 
to render the mismanagement less dangerous. He ™ 
longer responds, to the degree that he once did, to the raucous 
shouting of mere partizanship and prejudice. It pays 4 
paper like the New York Times to give, with greater fullness 
than even English papers give, a sober, impartial accoutt 
of the day’s happenings throughout the world; it pa 
another New York paper, the Herald Tribune, to retad 
at a princely salary an “ explainer” and elucidator of 
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of Walter Lippmann ; as it pays London papers to 
pe explainers like Verngpn Bartlett, A. J. Cummings 
a others of like calibre; and the sobriety of the Daily 
is probably paying a great deal better than the 


Tolegraph ; , ; 
gmewhat raucous sensationalism of one or two of its erst- 


while more popular competitors. 

$9 to present the news as to make the important instead 
of the trivial interesting is perhaps today the main problem 
fr the newspaper producer. This can only be done by 
qaking the important more easily understandable. It was 
the opinion of the late Lord Northcliffe, who “‘ reached the 
public ” in one sense more successfully than any man of 
















N Exhibition is the palace of the crowds. The Great 
A Exhibition held in London in 1851 was the first of its 
kind. London circles knew that it would bring the crowds 
and feared it. “‘ There will be revolution,” they said. But a 
happy crowd is the last thing in the world to make a revolution, 
and at an Exhibition the crowd is happy. Everything which 
works successfully is worth study ; and this, invented almost 
gcidentally, has worked its magic again and again, ever 
dace. The customer has made the show and the customer 
salways right. Exhibitions reach the public. Why ? 

There is first, perhaps, the vast desire of the public for 
knowledge. In these days especially, when the wanton 
uueliability of print is so great, when news is shot out so 
green that anything said tonigintt may be contradicted tomorrow 
morning, a thin film of disbelief coats anything which the 
ordinary person sees in “ the papers.” I watched the crowds 
nilling slowly round the huge Russian pavilion in Paris this 
year. They passed by, unseeing, sheets upon sheets of 
statistics, ON progress in schools, in mines, in textiles in 
oganisation. ‘“*‘ Ah /—de la propagande!” they said, and 
dustered like bees round an ordinary Soviet four-seater 
motor-car. They passed by Canada’s exhibits, graphs of 
trade and commerce, lit cases of samples, lumber and grain ; 
they had to be moved on from an old lady weaving, about 
whom Canada had been so sensitive that no province would 
uke her under its name. They want to know. They want 




























to know in language they understand and believe. Here is 
that language, the language of things. 
The crowds also love the compliment paid them. ‘“ This 





The well-to-do can travel, horizontally 
or vertically, to see these marvels. The man in the street 
must have them brought to him. Here in an afternoon 
in London in 1851 he saw all Europe and half the world 
besides. Here in 1901 in Glasgow he saw and heard the 
coming rhythms of the twentieth century. Here at Wembley 
he saw the Empire of which he had so often had a report, 
aid realised a little, a very little, of how much effort will 
te needed to give momentum and direction to these huge 
masses of land and population. New Zealand did it, South 
Mftica did it, Chicago has done it, New York will do it the 
vear zfier next. Paris has done it resoundingly, repeatedly, 
ill she is professional. Next year it is Scotland’s turn. 


We are trying to repeat in Scotland the great compliment 
to the ordinary man, the average fellow. We shall bring the 
dest we can collect of art, of engineering, of industry, of 
Empire. In a park on a hillside beside the Clyde, beside 
the sea, beside the Highland hills, and beside Glasgow, 
we shall sketch for him, as we should sketch for the King— 
awe have sketched for the King—what the Empire has to 
say to Scotland and what Scotland says in return. Millions 
come to these spectacles. Six millions came to London in 
1851; eleven millions to Glasgow in 1901 ; twenty-seven 
millions to Wembley in 1924 and 1925. Any unit in these 





is done for you.” 


















EXHIBITIONS AND THE PUBLIC 


By THE RT. HON. WALTER ELLIOT, M.P. 


his generation, that the underlying secret of journalistic 
success is to grasp fully the extent to which the average 
man does not understand the things he professes to under- 
stand and which editors who “so often have the village 
mind of Fleet Street village” suppose he understands 
merely because in Fleet Street they ate familiar things. 
Northcliffe found it easier to exploit the trivial; but with 
a bit more trouble and a bit more art, the important could 
also be exploited to the ends of commercially successful 
journalism, and to the ends, also, of making news- 


papers as useful socially as they have sometimes been 
disastrous. 










millions may see all that a King sees. The crowd enjoys the 


compliment. 


It is not an idle compliment. Millions of folk require 
millions of pounds and hundreds of thousands of hours of 
labour. It takes a great resolution to hazard such effort, 
both of finance and of work, and the crowd can see that it is 
so. Any guest responds to entertainment which shows care 
and forethought by his host, and here is care and forethought 
indeed. 


There is a third argument, the presence of speed, a quality 
which is sometimes a vice and sometimes a virtue, but which 
in Scotland at least we need most certainly to see in action. 
These great steel tents, run up against the sky, these unfamiliar 
surfaces, outlines, colours, twelve months ago existed only in 
elevations and drawing plans, and tomorrow will be cleared 
and the grass set to grow again under our feet. In a city 
where the slums are taking on a quality of the eternal, where 
our fathers built black tenements of stone, sky-high, per- 
manent, indestructible, so that the children’s teeth are set 
on edge, a touch of the white magic of modern times is 
certainly a merit, whatever it may be in ancient and beautiful 
towns and cities. Though even there—the quays of the 
Seine in Exhibition-time had a novel charm, an old friend in 
fancy dress. One would not like it always—yet, for a night. . . . 
Meanwhile, at Bellahouston, above Glasgow, above Clydes- 
dale, Tait’s Tower is going up, anchored on 3,000 tons of 
concrete, a hill topped with steel. The Palace of Engineering 
has been built in three months from grass-roots to roof, 
and the 3} acre Palace of Industry in even a shorter time. 
If as much could be done for the houses of the people, for 
the workshops of our trades—and it can be done. 

Speed—in design and in construction, and if at first you 
don’t succeed, try again, try again. No revolution should 
be crystallised for all time, least of all an industrial revolution. 
The crowd from the black countries knows that by instinct, 
and hungers for a little impermanence. Here it will be 
found. 

Yet in spite of all, the more we change the more we remain 
the same. So London, through its fancy dress, showed 
vigorous, poetical, commercial; and Paris democratic, 
logical, ordered, mature, superior ; and Chicago, I am told, 
furious and sentimental, and St. Louis, I know, slovenly in 
charm, on the Mississippi, a beauty in her kimono, the very 
South. 

We in Scotland, dancing with difficulty, wiil doubtless 
show you, behind the stucco, our hard hills and our soft 
skies, our achievements and our failures, our fears and our 


hopes. And if you leave us more hopeful than you find us 


—why, it is mainly for that, that we shall set out our booths 
for the Empire and for the world next year at Bellahouston. 
These things the public knows. 
it will come. 


It loves them. Therefore 
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HE science of broadcasting has reached a high degree of 
perfection : there is little in the content of the art of 
music or speech that is not faithfully reproduced and widely 
received. The art of broadcasting, which consists in “ putting 
over ” the various items in a programme in a manner which 
will attract and retain the largest possible number of listeners 
is being steadily developed. The business of broadcasting, 
with which alone we are here concerned, is to provide, day 
after day, programmes to which men, women and children 
of all ages and in many walks of life will willingly listen, for 
they can seldom be forced to do so. The programme must 
satisfy the desire of many for amusement and recreation, of 
some for information and of a few for instruction and guidance. 
A rough test of success over a period of years is the number 
of licences issued and the number of sets in use in any national 
area 

There is a limit to the number of stations that can broadcast 
simultaneously and it has nearly been reached; almost all 
available wavelengths are already allotted. The desire to 
hear what foreign stations have to offer is increasing and in 
most paris of Europe it is not possible to prevent listeners 
from hearing foreign stations, most of which have polyglot 
programmes. 

Within national boundaries transmission is everywhere a 
monopoly or under control of governments—the only partial 
exception being a few stations such as that of Luxemburg 
whose English programmes are popular in this country because 
they give betting news which is banned by our B.B.C. But 
reception cannot be controlled unless a government is strong 
enough to prohibit the use of selective sets and to require 
all‘ holders to plug in on electric mains which will transmit 
only the approved national programme. Failing this, broad- 
casting is not to be relied upon as an invincible instrument for 
the dissemination of ideas, unless it be reinforced by other and 
more powerful agencies. For these reasons its efficacy as a 
political weapon is less than that of the Press, except at 
election times, when it may have an immense effect. But 
only the main parties will be heard. No ‘new’ parties need 
apply. 

If broadcasting is to survive it must be popular, or it will 
cease to interest the multitude. It must be mostly jam; the 
powder must be optional or cleverly concealed. It cannot 
go far ahead of its public whose level of education decides its 
programme. As a cultural vehicle in a civilised country it 
cannot compare, still less compete, with a national system of 
education, though it may improve musical taste—for what 
that claim is worth. 

It is a boon to the sick and aged : it is welcomed by those 
who, after a day’s work, find passive enjoyment and, at best, 
recreation and inspiration in what the ether offers. It is 
congenial to indolent minds who are content to scan the surface 
of events and to take things as they come. 


Its value to men and women whose critical faculties have 

een awakened by education and study is less certain. The 
talks are of necessity superficial in their effect. It is scarcely 
possible to develop a thesis in half an hour: no lecturer or 
teacher would attempt to do so. The debates are, perhaps 
inevitably, unreal and the temptation to simplify and to 
abbreviate for the sake of completeness is irresistible. 

The attempt to present in summary form all, or at least 
most, of the orthodox ides of a case creates in most listeners 
a feeling of confusion. My impression is that the growing 
attitude of detachment, even of indifference, to questions on 
which opinion was formerly sharply divided is in part the 
consequence of broadcast discussions. “ There is much to 
be said on both sides : we cannot judge : let us leave it tothe 
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experts, or to Parliament, and get back to things like footy) 
pools upon which we can exercise our judgement with adres 
tage.” Such I believe is the unspoken thought of miliogs;, 
this country, and it is perilous to our particular form—apg ty 
not the only form—of democracy. ‘ 

There remain “the facts.” The Postmaster-Geney 
announced last month that the daily programme fit, 
Broadcasting House would in future include a potygly 
bulletin which would, however, be strictly factual, Hen 
we are faced with a difficulty far greater than is apparey 
The range of “ facts ” with any news value which are nei 
susceptible of misinterpretation or of several interpretation 
is exceedingly small. Accusations of suggestio falsi or suppres 
veri are inevitable: on no point are newspapers and th; 
B.B.C. alike more frequently criticised, from different angle 
The philosopher in the Eastern fable who told the king thy 
a dream portended that he would be the first of his family » 
die was rightly scourged: the courtier who congratulaty 
him on the certainty that he would be survived by his childre: 
and widow was properly rewarded. 























It is a fact that “A British ship has been captured” 
but the impression created may be misleading if we are gy 
also told that it was built abroad, that all the crew g& 
foreigners, that it is on charter to a foreign Governmer; 
and that it was registered as “ British” only a few month 
ago. It is a fact that there are fewer, or more, person 
unemployed this month than last, or than twelve months ago 
The bald announcement may be, and often is, misleadin; 
without a lengthy commentary. The unanimous resolutio 
of a great public body is a fact, its significance may be ani 
often is unknown to those who prepare the news bulletin. 














Nor is “ impartiality” less difficult to achieve in othe 
directions : truth is a jealous god and not a judicious con: 
promise: it is less likely to be revealed to the cool ani 
uninspired spectator, posing as a disinterested arbiter 
than to one who would sooner die fighting to the deat 
for his truth than to win partial recognition at an arbitration 
Truth differs in its expression and form in different longitudes 
A few ethical principles are common to humanity but ther 
is no agreement as to their application. Justice is the reason 
able expectation of the average man at any given period 
history in a particular locality. 













Broadcasting, then, is bound to irritate critical mind 
it can only be completely satisfying in a land where men hav: 
ceased to think for themselves. It is likely to be increasingly 
criticised at times when new opinions are gaining grount 
the public expression of which is denied them because they 
are “ extreme ” and “ unrepresentative ” or “ likely to alarm 
or hurt the feelings of listeners.” 











The news bulletin is, and should remain, the most importat! 
item in the day’s programme: it will not be worth mud 
until the B.B.C. has its own foreign news service, independent! 
of or in association with other organs of publicity. Th 
worst feature of popular modern journalism in relation 
foreign affairs is the decline, notorious and incontestabl, 
of the reliability and status of the items of foreign news 
from whatever source received. It is not the fault of foreig: 
correspondents who, if they dared to open their mouth, 
would have a tale to tell. The B.B.C. has no independet! 
sources of information: they cannot be improvised, am 
they are necessarily costly. 















The editor of the news bulletin may set out to be impartial- 
a mere recording turnstile—but he must seek to please bi 
chosen public and his work, like that of more leisurely hs 
torians, is an expression of his own time and its conflict 
He helps to fashion the future by interpreting events of th 
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._mafiate, as does the historian of the more distant, past. 
. cannot avoid giving a national twist to the news—or he 
ould offend the multitude. Bias is insidious, pervasive, 
votean. Conviction, sympathy, and enthusiasm lend dignity 
ind significance to our short lives. The impartiality of a 
dge derives not from his upbringing but from the law he 




























yr nist which requires him to prejudge a hundred 
illions jgues Which in other climes might be decided differently. 
“adits A The B.B.C. editor or commentator works under even greater 
jmitaions : he is expected to incline our hearts to keep 
Gene ie EY laws and conventions that many of his hearers 
oe reject’: the fact that they are not statutory but customary 
Ni ids to his difficulties. Broadcasting House recruits its staff 
Poll ind is managed according to the best Civil Service traditions : 
, bs itisagreat organisation, and regimentation, which is inevitable, 
bes tends to give insufficient scope for, or even to exclude, not 
tation “ originality ” but enthusiasm. ~~ 
Pores Nor may we forget, if we would, that the B.B.C. is on 
and th the one hand an instrument of government (not of the 
angls Government) and, on the other, a corporation which may 
ig th te sued in the courts for libel or slander. The greatest 
ily danger to society today is the growth, by aggregation, of 
atulete immense vested interests, official, political, financial and 
hildres 
ured ” 
are no; 
-W ate 
mmen; 





mh ic, always be glad to have had, so to speak, a good 


seat for the first night of the not too happily named 





ve British documentary film movement. We had quickly come 
*88 realise at the Empire Marketing Board the need to enlist 





leading 
lution 


be ani 





al the media of up-to-date popular interpretation for two 
purposes. We had, as the saying went among us, to “ bring 
the Empire alive to itself.’ We had also been brought up 


























a against an important task in the interpretation of the results 
othe JJ of laboratory research to those who might profit by them 
) Com: HE in the day-to-day work of the Empire’s agriculture. We 
ol ani MH fwd already gone ahead with an extensive campaign of 
tbite: HH Press advertising. We were beginning to organise exhibitions 
deat of Empire produce. Under Mr. Frank Pick’s tuition we 
‘ation HH jad started to employ the best artists we could discover to 
tude: portray the Empire—the Empire at home as well as overseas 
the: Hf in decorative posters and maps. Their work was to be 
-4sot Hl exhibited on the special frames of teak, which were soon to 
i0d 0: tecome familiar to the public eye in the streets of the United 
Kingdom. It was also to be reproduced for display through- 
inds: out the country on the walls of more than 25,000 schools. 
| hare Kipling, in a Sunday afternoon’s talk with me at Bateman’s, 
sing # had underlined the importance of cinema; and we all knew 
roun! | that we should not have done our job properly till we had 
the # karned to employ the film for our purpose. But we knew 
alarm MH also that the film was the most difficult medium of all, and 
we were fumbling a little over our first approaches to it. 
vrtan (It was then that one day in February, 1927, John Grierson 
mc  “alled on me with a promising introduction from Robert 
iden: | Nichols. Grierson had as yet made no film himself; but 
Tm ‘was fresh from studying in the United States, as a psy- 
nfm chologist at the charges of the Rockefeller Foundation, the 
abl, {| Subject of film audience reactions. He was brimming with 
ews «ideas. Somehow or other we steered him on to our staff, and 
igi |e wrote indefatigably memoranda about foreign cinematic 
ths MH Xperience, and arranged after office hours a series of notable 
den: J ‘ilm displays at the Imperial Institute, which taught us and 
ani few favoured guests what other countries had done or were 
doing to put their achievements, instead of their day-dreams, 
ig ™ the screen. Covered Wagon, Turk-Sib, Storm over Asia, 
* Earth, Beau Geste, Mr. Bruce Woolf’s beautiful Secrets of 
his Nature, are among the films that I best remember in 





those illuminating programmes. 
The time came in due course when we felt qualified by 
our studies to advance into action. At this point a justly 
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commercial. One of the many things that the B.B.C. 
cannot do is to protect the public by boldly exposing deception 
and fraud, to warn the public against concerns to advertise 
which millions are spent every year. It will never allow 
really free and full discussion of “ patent medicines ” nor 
industrial assurance, hire purchase or “‘ building societies.” 
The ice is thin and the skating skilful. It will not offer a 
forum to real controversy on vital issues—Spain, the German 
colonial question, or Palestine. Finally, it looks to adver- 
tising to provide revenue, and many of the advertisements, 
particularly in the Radio Times, it accepts are utterly unworthy 
of any organisation set up by the public for the service of 
the nation and would certainly be refused by many weekly 
organs. 

The B.B.C. must either become more independent than at 
present of vested interests, or lose its influence. It must 
either claim and exercise—even if it loses cases in the Law 
Courts—the right to warn the public of and open its eyes 
to abuses, or become a partner in the conspiracy of silence 
which juries, and expediency, have imposed upon the Press. 
We are fighting a losing battle in the cultural sphere: will 
the B.B.C. side with the angels or claim to stand impartially 
aloof ? 






BRITISH DOCUMENTARY FILMS 


By SIR STEPHEN TALLENTS 


cautious Treasury had to be wooed and won over. We 
noted with a strategic eye a fortunate combination of circum- 
stances. The Financial Secretary of the day was the greatest 
living authority on the fascinating records of the British 
herring industry. Grierson had served a tough apprenticeship 
to the sea in mine-sweepers during the War. We baited 
our hook with the project of a film to illustrate the North 
Sea herring fisheries. The Treasury swallowed it, and 
Grierson set out to make his first film. During the next 
few months he and his cameraman had some rough passages 
on the North Sea. So, metaphorically, had his project in 
London. But faith prevailed. Our anxieties were dispelled 
on a late autumn afternoon of 1929, when Drifters was 
included and warmly applauded in a programme of the 
Film Society. 

Drifters was the forerunner of a number of films made 
by a small group of disciples whom Grierson gathered 
round him. They worked—and they worked desperately 
hard—with resources both of finance and equipment which 
were the laughing stock of Wardour Street. They were all 
young men who preferred the dog-biscuits of E.M.B. pro- 
duction to the flesh pots of Elstree and Shepherd’s Bush. 
Before the E.M.B. went up in smoke in 1933 they had 
produced under Grierson’s guidance one way or another 
nearly a hundred films. Flaherty, coming over from Berlin, 
had lent the eyes which made Nanook of the North and 
Moana to a film produced by Grierson called Industrial 
Britain. Elton, at an expenditure of film stock that kept 
the telephone busy between Scotland and Westminster, had 
caught, in Up-Stream, the leaping salmon at the fzils of 
Shin, and had drawn upon Professor Stapledon’s pasture 
work at Aberystwyth for a delightful film of the Welsh 
hillside pastures. These were among a set of seven E.M.B. 
films which the Gaumont-British Company bought for 
commercial distribution. So was O’er Hill and Dale, a 
picture by Wright of a day in the life of a shepherd. Wright, 
too, had brought back Windmill in Barbados and Cargo from 
Jamaica from the West Indies, and was starting on The 
Song of Ceylon, which was afterwards to win the international 
championship in its class at the Brussels Exhibition. A 
film of the B.B.C., known later as The Voice of Britain, 
was on the stocks. Legg had made The New Generation 
to illustrate the work of the Chesterfield Education Authority, 
and had started to help the Post Office to popularise its 
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telephone service on the screen. 


Film Library at the Imperial Institute, had been gathered 


from the four quarters of the Empire for the benefit of 


schools and societies. 

Sir Kingsley Wood, with the vision that inspired his 
administration of the Post Office, took over, when the E.M.B. 
expired, both its film producing unit and its film library. 


The producers addressed themselves to the problem of 
winning understanding and appreciation for the Post Office 


by a series of films which included Weather Forecast, Cable 
Ship and Night Mail, and is still being continued. They 
enlisted a surprising variety of talents to aid them. Auden, 
for example, and Walter Leigh at one time or another brought 
their special gifts to the interpretation of the Post Office. 
Cavalcanti, the producer in 1926 of Rien que les heures, 
contributed his remarkable knowledge of Continental produc- 
tion. Meanwhile, if few other Government Departments 
showed much interest, members of the group, as they matured, 
‘were drawn into the service of enlightened industry. Imperial 
Airways set Rotha, who for a short time had worked for the 
E.M.B., to make Contact. Shaw made a couple of films 
for the Orient Line. The Gas Light and Coke Company 
started bravely on a programme of film production which 
has since won much distinction for their enterprise. Anstey, 
after a brief employment elsewhere, passed on to the “ March 
of Time ” staff. Marion Grierson was enlisted by the Travel 
and Industrial Development Association. 

I have described the growth of documentary cinema 
as I myself observed it. Its past fortunes are more fully 
and justly portrayed in Paul Rotha’s book, Documentary 
Film. What of its future? A great task waits to be done 
in the bringing alive, both to ourselves and to others, of 
the peaceful life, the social aims and achievements of Britain. 
Countries from which freedom, as we conceive it, has 
departed, are doing more than we to dramatise in simple 
terms for common understanding the virtues and ambitions 


Meanwhile a_ collection 
of films, which was later to develop into the present Empire 
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of their peoples. No democratic country can afford 
dimmer presentation of its case. There are today fe 
outstanding methods of popular communication—the films 
and the wireless. Now no one, within or without ‘ 
B.B.C., would claim that British broadcasting, in an autumn 
which has seen its fifteenth birthday, has as yet grown to 
its full stature, or yet seized all its opportunities. But 
at least its home programmes, that are also heard far into 
western Europe, are going out for some fourteen hours 
a day. At least its new television service is being actively 
developed. At least its Empire programmes are traps. 
mitted daily from a recently fortified station at Daventry 
for nearly eighteen hours out of the twenty-four, and reach 
at convenient listening hours every country in the world 
in turn. And now programmes in foreign languages are 
to be broadcast daily to Central and South America ang 
the Near East. 

British cinema has made no _ comparable attempt 
to marshal the artistic resources available to it for 
the winning of the world’s eye. The introduction of the 
new Cinematograph Films Bill has brought the industry 
to the bar of a public discussion where it has not found 
many ribands to stick in its coat. Almost alone, the work 
of its modest documentary school has attracted the praise 
and recognition of discerning critics. Documentary films 
cannot, of course, secure single-handed for British cinema 
that place in the sun on the world’s map which so many of 
us are passionately concerned that it should enjoy. But it 
remains true that the intelligence, artistic integrity and 
hard-won experience of the documentary group are an 
asset of real value. The men and women, who have proved 


themselves in that school, can be trusted to portray the | 


life and purposes of our country with truth and imagination. 
There is a growing call today upon their abilities. They 
should in the national interest be encouraged actively to 
pursue their art with larger liberties and beneath 
ampler skies. 


IDEAS IN THE CINEMA 


By GRAHAM GREENE 


OT even the newspapers can claim so large a public as 
the films: they make the circulation figures of the 
Daily Express look insignificant. The voice of Mr. Paul 
Muni has been heard by more people than the radio voices 
of the dictators, and the words he’speaks are usually a little 
more memorable. The words of dictators do not dwell in 
the brain—one speech is very like another: we retain a 
confused impression of olive branches, bayonets and the 
New Deal. How easy it would be to draw an optimistic 
picture of the film industry, the perfect method of communicat- 
ing simply and vividly to the greatest number the ideas of 
the artist, the reformer, the moralist. Zola after all preaches 
Truth ; whatever we may think of its aesthetic falseness, 
the moral is impeccable. The moral indeed is always 
impeccable ; whether we are present at a gangster picture 
or a news film there is always the villain and the hero. In 
The March of Time the bombs fall on the babies of Madrid 
and not on the babies of Granada: the Japanese imperialists 
wage ruthless war on—whom? The Chinese warlord whose 
methods were described with such convincing horror in 
La Condition Humaine, whose officers—according to M. 
Malraux—burned their Communist prisoners alive in the 
boilers of locomotives ? No, Time Marches On and the 
warlord is oddly transformed. It isn’t altogether an ideo- 
logical purpose which dictates these simplifications: the 
huge public has been trained to expect a villain and a hero, 
and if you’re going to reach the biggest possible public, it’s 
no good thinking of drama as the conflict of ideas ; it’s the 
conflict—in terms of sub-machine guns—between the 
plainest Good and the plainest Evil. 


But does reaching the public necessarily mean reaching 
the biggest, most amorphous public possible? Isn’t it 
equally possible to reach a selected public with films of 
aesthetic interest? The artist needs an audience to whom 
it isn’t necessary to preach, in whom he can assume a few 
common ideas, born of a common environment. I don’t 
mean a small intellectual avant-garde public, but a national 
public, the kind of trench kinship which isn’t a matter of 
class or education, but of living and dying together in the 
same hole. The cinema, of course, should be a popular 
art, but need that popularity be worldwide ? What common 
ideas can be assumed between the middle-western farmer 
and the Cockney clerk, between the New York stockbroker 
and the unemployed man in a Welsh village? Few, I’m 
afraid, less vague and sentimental than the ideas of Lost 
Horizon. And yet the other day at a private discussion I 
heard one of the best English commercial directors (English 
by birth, a rare thing) state that he wasn’t interested m 
making English films: he wanted to make international 
films. 

Was it a commercial boast or was it a confused relic 
of the political ideal we most of us shared till it was routed 
in the African mountains ? Probably it was a little of both 
—the idealist dreaming of an art dimly connected with 
Geneva and the great dead Palace of the Nations, and the 
merchant trying to muscle in on the American market, and 
perhaps too the wise man making the best of his limitations. 
For art has never really left the cave where it began, and 
you cannot live, as an English ace producer does, between 
Denham and Hollywood, with a break in New York for 
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business conferences, and betweenwhiles make a picture 
which is the product of saturation, saturation in a particular 
What can you do in those circumstances— 


environment. 
our territory the office, the liner, the aeroplane, the studio— 
a rake an international picture ? That is to say a picture 


without atmosphere or theme, of which the literary equivalent, 
| suppose, is something like La Madonne des Sleepings. 

{ daresay the producer (an intelligent man) would have 
admitted, if he had been pressed, that there’s no such thing 
gs international art, but art was not a word which came 
yp at that discussion. England, it was assumed, was too 
small for a self-supporting industry. English films couldn’t 
be made. A curious and disingenuous notion when you 
consider how much money English producers have lost 
with their international pictures. If the financial con- 
sideration was the only one, it would surely occur to them 
that nationality might pay. For if the expression is fine 
enough the world in time will listen, but the fineness of the 
expression depends on the integrity of the source—Shake- 
speare is English first, and only after that the world’s. And 
to compare small things with great, Mr. Deeds was an 
American and not an international picture. Mightn’t it 
be the sensible, the economic thing to aim at the English 
markets alone and leave the world’s to fate ? 

Possibly, but that is to leave out of account human 
megalomania. Film magnates have this affinity to news- 
paper barons—they are really less concerned with money 
than with themselves, their own publicity. Better to make 
a picture for £200,000 and lose half your money than make 
a picture for £20,000 and clear a paltry profit. There’s a 
kind of wild impracticability about these men—they don’t 
really want money, they want noise. (I have myself played 
a modest part in the construction of a “ cheap ” film which 


was shot hurriedly without a finished script and scrapped 
uncompleted at a cost of £45,000—the total cost of the 
French spectacular film, Mayerling.) You can’t, these men will 
tell you, make a film pay in this country alone. The French 
can, and the Swedes can, but apparently, with our much 
greater population, it remains for us an impossibility. Of 
course all they mean is that their productions would be 
too small for glory, and to justify themselves they compute 
merit in terms of pounds. I have heard one of the leading 
men in the industry state confidently that a picture which 
costs £100,000 must be'a better picture than one which 
cost £50,000. . . and yet we all know that the 50,000 extra 
pounds may ail have gone on a single star, on bad organisa- 
tion so that the script was not finished when the star arrived 
from Hollywood. The sense of glory is the main thing that 
stands between the artist and his public. 

There’s another. The artist belongs to the cave: he is 
national: and the men through whom he must transmit 
his idea, in whose company he must retain the integrity 
of his conception, are—very frequently—foreign. In what 
can with technical accuracy be termed an English company 
you may have a Hungarian producer assisted by a Hun- 
garian art director and a Hungarian scenario editor. Among 
its directors there may be Frenchmen, Hungarians, Germans 
and Americans. The language is strange to them, the 
ideas are strange: little wonder that the characters are 
slowly smoothed out of existence, the English corners rubbed. 
away. The public—you may say—has been reached by 
something, and they'll be reached again next week and the 
week after by so many thousand feet of celluloid; they 
haven’t been reached by an idea: that has died on the way, 
somewhere in the central-heated office, at a conference, 
among the foreign accents. 


TOTALITARIAN PROPAGANDA 


By WILLIAM TEELING 


HERE are today so many forms of propaganda issuing 
from Totalitarian States that I will confine myself 
in the limits of this article to radio propaganda and to the 
activities of two countries only, Germany and Russia. The 
world at the moment, from a radio point of view, can be 
divided up into the haves and the have nots, those who 
have the opportunity of listening in to any country they 
like and those who cannot even if they would. 

It seems to me ridiculous to think that the average Arab 
or Chinese is really affected by the talks from Berlin or 
Moscow, since none of them could ever afford a short-wave 
set. Nevertheless, both Germany and Russia find it very 
useful to have special stations and special organisations for 
propaganding their news abroad, and they would not do so 
if they did not consider it worth the expense. 

In 1933 the International Broadcasting Union passed a 
resolution condemning wireless propaganda from any one 
country that might attack the institutions of another country. 
Germany and Italy are both members of this union, but 
Russia is not. In spite of that in 1933 Germany carried 
out a most intensive propaganda against Austria. In 
1936, the International Convention for the use of broad- 
casting in the cause of peace was signed, though it has not 
yet been ratified. This was part of the League of Nations 
campaign for moral disarmament and has been agreed to by 
Russia, but not by Germany and Italy. In both the Resolu- 
tion and the Convention I have mentioned are a number of 
Clauses designed to render propaganda harmless. But in 
actual fact, the two countries, Germany and Russia, carry 
on their own programme without worrying very much about 
conventions, 

After the Nazis came into power and after they took control 
of German broadcasting, they decided first to concentrate 
01 internal propaganda. I found at that date many 


of the officials in the broadcasting centres to have been 
Germans who had lived most of their lives abroad, usually 
in Java or the Far East. They have seemed to me to be 
very much of a similar type. One man had felt miserably 
unhappy, in the white communities of the East, at the 
humiliating position of Germany. He had read the papers 
Germans sent out to him and had followed Hitler’s career 
and his speeches with an ever increasing interest. He told 
me he was looking for God, and he felt there was something 
of the spirit of the prophet in Hitler’s speeches and in his 
programme. He gave up everything and returned to 
Germany, where he soon found himself losing position after 
position because of his advocacy of the Brown Shirts. Now 
that he has an influence in broadcasting he is determined to 
instil his enthusiasm into the German public, and he intends 
to instil it on almost religious lines. 

Another broadcasting director did not come back to 
Germany from Java until after the régime was in power. 
But while in Java, he told me he had felt miserably alone, 
surrounded by natives on an inland property. He could no 
longer believe in Christianity and at the same time he told 
me he was searching for God. Today at least he has found 
what he wants in the teachings of the Fihrer, and again 
he is trying not only to give this teaching to the Germans in 
Germany, but he wants it to go out to his fellow Germans 
throughout the world, and at least to have it understood by 
others. He says he is not interested in what the coolies 
or the Arabs think, but he is interested that the type of 
person who can afford a short-wave set abroad should 
understand the New Germany. 

There is nothing to prevent you visiting the centre near 
Berlin, where the Ministry of Propaganda broadcasts regularly 
to different parts of the British Empire. They tell me 
that they frequently correspond with Australians who write 
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in for further information, and to whom, if they are willing, 
the Berlin station will even broadcast personal messages. 
They are perfectly frank and open about their propaganda. 
A fortnight or so ago, a friend of mine listened to the 
British Broadcasting Company announcing the plain facts 
of Mr. Eden’s statement in the House of Commons that 
Mussolini had no right to tell England what to do with her 
colonies. Not more than five minutes later, my friend was 
listening in to Munich, where the statement was made that 
Mr. Eden had said in the House of Commons that it is 
perfectly legitimate for Mussolini: to support Germany’s 
claims for colonies. The end quite blatantly justifies the means. 


It is interesting to note that the German Propaganda 
Ministry does not attempt very seriously to do propaganda 
by radio in Russia. There is in fact no Russian programme 
from Germany. The short-wave broadcasts are divided into 
six areas, for Northern Asia, Southern Asia, Southern 
America, Central America, Northern America and Africa. 
The broadcasts to Asia are in German, English and Dutch ; 
they consist of a number of talks on the wonderful achieve- 
ments of the Nazi régime, interspersed with good music, 
readings of old authors, economic news and sports informa- 
tion. There is nothing particularly exciting or very virulent 
about these talks. The nearest approach to an anti-Russian 
propaganda for Russia is a series of broadcasts given in 
German, in which it is announced that “ this is the Soviet 
Union speaking,” and the talks are calculated thoroughly to 
muddle any enthusiastic pro-Communist who might pick 
them up. 


The German Government protects its followers in other 
ways from foreign propaganda. To begin with, there is only 
one kind of cheap set favoured in Germany ; it is specially 
advertised and people are “ encouraged” to purchase it. 
This set is so arranged that it makes it almost impossible 
to pick up any foreign station. On the other hand there 
are a number of people who have short-wave sets, though 
nobody much under the shopkeeping class. These people 
listen-in to almost any station, but they must not invite their 
friends to be present at any talk. Though it is legal for them 
to listen-in alone, it makes them suspect with the Govern- 
ment and the Government usually cuts in with its own 
powerful stations. The Gestapo is always on the lookout, and 
doctors, when they visit their patients, are expected to 
report afterwards on the type of programme the patient is 
apt to listen to. In view of the fact that Nazi officials are not 
only in charge of districts or groups of streets, but are given 


THE PSYCHOLOGY 


By DOROTHY 


SK any twenty men at random what they think about 
advertising, and seventeen of them will inform you 
in tones strident with wrath and contempt that they never 
read advertisements, disapprove of advertisements, disbelieve 
every word of advertisements, hold advertising responsible 
for low quality and high prices of the goods advertised, and 
never, so help them Heaven, are influenced in any way by 
any advertisement whatsoever. The eighteenth, being 
himself an advertiser, will proclaim advertising to be a public 
service. ‘The nineteenth man, who is probably a woman, 
will admit to taking The Daily Display and The Woman's 
Hebdomadal for the sake of the advertisements, and the 
twentieth will admit sadly that we are all miserable sinners ; 
these two shall save their souls in the last day. 


It is true that in order to sell anything you must advertise : 
the floor of the Bankruptcy Courts is paved with the tomb- 
stones of firms too proud to advertise. It is not equally 
true that anything can be sold by advertisement: indeed, 


it is an axiom of sound advertising policy that advertising 
never sold a bad product twice. 


What it will do is to create 


=== 
in the last resort no more than six houses, for which they are 
completely responsible, it is natural that the Government 
knows almost exactly what is being listened to throughout 
Germany ; and sensible Germans realise this, 





The Russian propaganda broadcasts are listened to 
frequently in Berlin, and I have heard an attack made on 
both Goebbels and Hitler for sending money out of German 
to be invested in Switzerland. The Russians broadcast 
no fewer than fifty-five different languages. But they ang 
their friends realise that even so, many of the Germans 
are unwilling to have short-wave sets and the only thing to do 
is to work inside that country. As a result for many months 
this year, the German authorities have been much harassed 
by a travelling transmitting set, said to have been sent from 
Prague, which broadcasts, from a different place each night 
some very effective Communist propaganda, aided and 
abetted by the many Communist supporters still at large jn 
Germany ; in recent weeks it has been silent. 


If it is difficult for the Russians to broadcast to Germany, 
it is ten times more so for the Germans to broadcast to Russia, 
The system used in the Soviet Republics is not unlike that of 
the wireless exchanges in England. Russian groups subscribe 
and receive, as a result, an instrument which can only listen 
in to one, or at most two stations. These stations are entirely 
controlled by the Government and it is impossible to listen 
to foreign countries at all. 


The type of broadcast heard in Russia is very similar to that 
heard in Germany, a series of panegyrics of the present 
régime and of the wonders of Social Reform, together with 
hatred of the Opposition country. It may be said that 
Totalitarian broadcasting and propaganda is a danger to 
the world ; but it is only a danger to the world that is willing 
to listen to it. As soon as nations decide to cut out foreign 
propaganda from their shores, the menace will cease and 
we will be back to the position where we have all been for 
hundreds of years, that we think the system of government 
in our own country the best in the world. And after a bit, 
to my mind, each country will get so disgusted with hearing 
about itself that radio propaganda will fall off very materially, 
In the meantime, however, we must face the fact that 
Germany and Russia will go to any lengths to put their case 
before those people who have time enough to waste in listening 
to their one-sided tales ; we, too, then must keep the letter- 
writers of the Near-Eastern bazaars informed of at least ou 
version of the daily news. 


OF ADVERTISING 


a demand for new products, and give a selling advantage to 
one product over a similar product equally good. 


The task of the advertisement writer is excessively difficult ; 
he has to persuade people to spend money on things they do 
not know they want. He has to do this in a very small 
space, jealously doled out, since every shining word he writes 
costs pounds to his employer. His newspaper platform 
is surrounded (like a platform in Hyde Park) with many 
competing attractions ; his audience (unlike a theatre audience 
or a novelist’s readers) is not there to listen to him, and is 
for the most part determined to ignore him. Ina few hundred 
words, or perhaps in as few as fifty, he must arrest attention, 
hold interest, persuade, confute and stimulate to action. 
He learns to write in the hardest of all schools, where every 
word must pull its weight and the smallest error is an expensive 
disaster. And in addition to being a vivid and economical 
master of language, he must be a shrewd psychologist. 

I suppose that if happiness could be mailed direct to th: 
public at half a crown a packet, there would still be many 
people too lazy, too indifferent or too cautious to purchase 
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‘ postal-order and sign on the dotted line. As it is, though 
4 man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of the things 
which he possesseth, the life of commerce does 3° and manu- 
facturers are under the necessity of disposing of such com- 

atively unattractive commodities as boot-polish, butter 
peans, steel filing-cabinets, purgatives, laundry-soaps, vacuum- 
ckaners, tinned fish, sock-suspenders, clarified fats, sponge- 
rubber, saucepans, scouring-powders and gadgets for slicing 
raw carrots into patterns, in order to keep going the monstrous 
rpetual-motion machine that maintains the fabric of 
modern civilisation. It is the advertisement writer’s. job 
to persuade the world that these things are, in fact, happiness, 
temporarily disguised under protean and slightly unexpected 


forms. 

Inertia (technically known as sales-resistance) is strongly 
entrenched in the citadel of the soul, and it would be idle to 
expect the advertiser—faced by this colossal task—to be 
jdealistic or over-scrupulous in his methods of attack. Like 
any other strategist, he assaults the weak places. Fear-gate, 
Sloth-gate, Greed-gate and Snob-gate are the four cardinal 
points at which the city of Mansoul can most effectively be 
besieged ; and by these approaches he leads in his storm- 
troopers, marching handsomely under the banners of Health, 
Wealth, Leisure and Beauty. 

By Fear-gate go in his formidable Death’s-Head Hussars : 
Are you Suffering from Halitosis, Body-Odour, Athlete’s 
Foot, Pains in the Back, Incomplete Elimination ? Are you 
Insured against Sickness, Old Age, Unemployment, Battle, 
Murder and Sudden Death? Is your Lavatory Clean ? 
Does Dry-Rot Lurk in your Roof? Do you Feel Too Old 
at Forty? Swat that Fly, it Carries Disease! Do not 
Neglect that Cold—it may turn into Goodness Knows What ! 
Take Vitamins under Pain of Losing your job! Wave your 
Hair, under Pain of Losing your Husband’s Love! Use 
Blank’s Pure Dusting-Powder, under Pain of Poisoning your 
Baby! Beware of Substitutes! Beware of Germs! Beware 
of Everything ! 

By Sloth-gate go in the armies of Leisure; the Ready- 
Cooked Foods, the Chromium that Needs no Cleaning, the 
Clothes that Wash Themselves, all the Gadgets and Machines 
that Take the Irk out of Work. And behind them come the 
devices for taking all effort out of the employment even of 
Leisure—the Cinema-posters, the Radio sets with easy tuning, 
the Gramophones that change their own records, the Gearless 
Cars, the Book-Societies that spare you the trouble of choosing 
your own reading. And since (by the ineluctable irony of 
things) the human machine revs fiercer and faster the 
more it is raced in neutral, these battalions are accompanied 
by an Ambulance Corps dispensing Soothing Syrups to nerves 
worn out by too much Leisure. 

Greed-gate is the entrance for all the schemes that promise 
Something for Nothing. The magistrates of the city work 
very hard to close Greed-gate ; Lotteries can now scarcely 
find entrance in this country; Free-Gift Coupons have 
received a shrewd knock and Guessing-Competitions and 
Pools have sustained severe reverses. But surprise parties 
still bring off successful raids from time to time and carry 
off a good deal of loot before the authorities intervene. 
Common-sense, the sentinel, is frequently asleep at his post 
and forgets to utter the warning cry, “ Ex nihilo nihil fit.” 


The troops that attack Snob-gate are the best turned-out 
regiments in the army. They are made up of Discriminating 
Men and Smart Women, of Typists who Marry the Boss, of 
Men who can Judge Whisky blindfold and Hostesses who 
know ‘how to give their Parties that Air of Distinction. They 
offer Luxury Goods under the brand of the Life Beautiful ; 
and perhaps the worst that can be said of them is that their 
notion of Beauty is trivial. The finest Snob-assault I ever 
saw with my eyes was the advertisement of a firm of American 
morticians in the pre-Slump era: “ Why lay your loved ones 
in the cold ground ? Let us electro-plate them in gold or 
silver.” But this example strikes a rare note of bravura. 





There is something pathetic in this ruthless exploitation 
of human foibles. The advertising writer has to harden 
his heart, preserve his sense of humour and remind himself 
that, however loudly he shouts and however exaggerated 
his statements, he will be lucky if one-tenth of what he says 
is heard or the hundredth part of it attended to. He is 
obliged to be a hypocrite to some extent. He must seize 
on whatever virtue happens to be fashionable and turn it 
to commercial advantage. When physical fitness is the 
idol of the moment, he must select his “slogans ” accordingly. 
He will not say that wine maketh glad the heart of man: 
he must say that it is slimming or assists elimination, of 
that malt beverages contain vitamins, build up the cen- 
stitution and increase resistance to infection. If patriotism 
is in vogue, he must say that his product is British, therefore 
best. If there is a wave of interest in psychotherapy he 
must assure us that Krazy Kinema Kartoons sublimate 
unconscious anxieties; and if, per impossibile, there were 
to be a sudden boom in asceticism, he would be obliged 
to assert that Asterisk’s Sheets were so rough as to be prac- 
tically a hair-shirt in themselves. His business is to sell 
the goods: and under whatever mask we disguise our 
appetites to ourselves, that is the mask he must assume 
to make his appeal effective. Anybody who wants to know 
what our national weaknesses are, has only to study the 
advertisement columns of the daily Press. There he will 
find them all, reduced to their simplest elements, decked 
out in whatever motley is in the mode: the truth about 
ourselves and the name by which we are agreed to call it. 
Advertising is here a safer guide than books or the theatre 
or the editorials or the news ; for a book may enjoy a succés 
d’estime disproportionate to its influence, a play may be 
artificially nursed or flop, an editor may have a private axe 
to grind, and the news may be inspired from some prejudiced 
source ; but the advertiser looks for immediate cash returns 
and he dare not make a mistake. 


And just because he dare not make a mistake, the adver- 
tiser’s influence is less evil than it might appear. By much 
shouting, he draws attention to himself; his goods are 
branded ; his reputation is in the long run his livelihood. 
An anonymous purveyor may sand his sugar or put paper 
in the soles of the shoes he sells; but if the advertiser of 
branded goods does so, then every time his distinctive 
name-block appears in print the disillusioned public will 
grit its teeth and get cold feet. His victims will talk; his 
bad name will be bandied about, and he may as well hang 
himself at once. 


For the same reason, he must not tell lies—at any rate, 
not outrageous lies. He must not tell lies that draw upon 
him the attention of the Home Office Analyst or make state- 
ments that the purchaser can promptly disprove for himself. 
If he says: “ This tin contains no preservatives,” then he 
must make good the boast or render himself liable to prose- 
cution. If he says: ‘“ This box csntains 2 lbs. weight of 
chocolates exclusive of paper and packing,” he is at the 
mercy of any householder who possesses a pair of scales. 
Plain lies are dangerous: the only weapons left him are 
the suggestio falsi and the suppressio veri, and his use even 
of these would be very much more circumscribed if one 
person in ten had ever been taught how to read. ~ 


The first lesson the advertising writer has to learn ts 
the exact use of words, and because this is the last thing the 
common reader cares to learn, the advantage is with the 
advertiser every time. This accounts for the frequent success 
of the suggestio falsi. I was once concerned with advertising 
(among other things) a certain adjunct to diet which we will 
cautiously designate by the expression +. A university 
man of my acquaintance was put on a special regimen by his 
physician, who gave him a list of edible substances arranged 
in ascending order of their nutritive content. His wife (also 
university-educated) remarxed to me triumphantly: “ And 

















what do you think stood at the top of the list? Why, 7’ 
—marked ‘No nutritive content whatever’!” ‘“ Well,” 
said I, “‘ and who ever said it had ? ’—“ All your advertise- 
ments.” I replied, “Oh, no! Never. Not once. It is true 
that the word ‘ nutrition’ occurs from time to time in the 
advertisements of 7/, but we have never claimed that 7/ 
contained nourishment. If we did, we might find ourselves 
in gaol. 7 is everything that we claim for it: it is derived 
from the source we nam2; it produces such effects as we 
assert; it is in fact a stimulant (though it has nothing to 
do with alcohol) and as such it has its value ; but if we have 


ever said that z/ is nourishing, you may put me in the: 


pillory and pelt me with rotten eggs.’ Now, in case you 
think that Mrs. X was an exceptionally careless reader, let 
me ask you whether you yourself are not perhaps under the 
impression that I have, in this very paragraph, referred to 
mi as an article of diet. Ifso, do me the favour of looking 
back and seeing what I did actually call it. If you avoided 
that particular trap, you are in a position to estimate precisely 
the difference between the following pairs of expressions : 


(a) Made in Britain. (6) Made by exclusively British 
labour at our factory in Manchester. 

(a) Made with finest-quality ingredients including dairy 
butter and milk. (6) Made from English new-laid eggs and 
butter and guaranteed Grade A milk only. 

(a) Every applicant who passes our examination will be 
afforded the opportunity of earning up to £6 a week. (6b) We 
have six appointments at £4 a week in our own offices, 
and these will be awarded to the candidates obtaining the 
highest number of marks. 

(a) Scientific experts all agree as to the valuable life-giving 
properties of Boomo. (6) Boomo has been submitted for 
analysis to the Board of Health and is certified to contain 
(formula follows). 

The classical example of the suggestio falsi is that of the 
man who, being faced with the difficulty of marketing an 
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exceptionally pallid brand of canned salmon, announces 
on his labels, “ Does not turn red in the tin.” The Perfec 
truth of this statement did not, I believe, save him from re 
vengeance of competitors with ruddier salmon tg at. 
and it is nowadays accepted that “ knocking ” copy jg inad. 
visable as tending to cast suspicion on the whole trade alike 


It will be seen that the best defence against both Sugeest 
falsi and suppressio veri is to read advertisements Carefully 
observing both what is said and what is omitted. Those who 
prefer their English sloppy have only themselves to thank 
if the advertisement writer uses his mastery of vocabulary anj 
syntax to mislead their weak minds. Caveat emptor. : 


Oddly enough, the one reproach levelled at advertising 
by the hard-headed is largely unjustified. “ Straight” 
advertising, contrary to general belief, is not paid for py 
the consumer in higher prices, nor does the manufacture: 
have to lower the quality of the goods to pay for the adver. 
tising. Advertising, by increasing consumption, makes 
it possible to manufacture more goods of the same quality 
for the same overhead cost and therefore lowers the price of 
each individual article to the consumer. This holds good unless 
or until either the advertising fails to create enough demand 
to pay for itself or the demand becomes so swollen as to neces. 
sitate new and excessive capital expenditure. Frudently 
used, advertising is a vital factor in the lowering of prices 
and the maintenance of quality. Imprudent advertising may 
indeed ruin the manufacturer by cutting his margin of profit 
below the safety-limit ; when this happens, as in the Gift. 
Coupon ramp of a few years ago, the manufacturers are forced 
in self-defence to come to an agreement and save themselves 
and the public from the results of their common folly. 

The moral of all this (said the Duchess) is that we have the 
kind of advertising we deserve ; since advertisements only 
pander to our own proclaimed appetites, and with whatsoever 
measure we mete our desires they are (most lavishly and 
attractively) measured to us again. 


THE CONTROVERSIAL IN EDUCATION 


By SIR E. D. SUMON 


OST English teachers are deeply shocked at the extreme 
forms of propaganda carried on in the schools under 
dictators, and agree with the headmaster who said: “ Let us 
avoid at all costs this vile prostitution of education.” Every 
democrat, believing that one of the main tasks in education is 
to cultivate a love of truth and the power of forming sound 
indepenuent judgements even in controversial matters, will 
agree that there can be no greater crime than the dogmatic 
inculcation of a dictator’s creed in the schools. 


On the other hand, if the foundations of democratic citizen- 
ship are to be laid at school, if children are to be so educated 
that they will ultimately be able to judge wisely in public 
affairs, it is essential that they should at school be taught to 
study and understand how human beings think and behave 
in society. There is a danger of reacting against the extreme 
propaganda of the dictators by refusing to teach any subject 
in which controversy can arise. But there is no salvation 
in escape; it is essential that teachers should face the 
difficult problem of teaching contemporary affairs (including 
much that may be controversial), and at the same time 
should avoid anything that can fairly be called “ propaganda ” 
in the derogatory sense of the word. How is this to be done ? 
How far are teachers in a democracy justified in showing bias ? 
Should children be taught that democracy is good and dic- 
tatorship bad, or should the teacher aim at. presenting to 
the child a completely impartial picture ? 


Let us begin by giving two sharply opposed answers to 
this question, by an English and a Swiss teacher respectively. 


Mr. J. J. Bagley writes in the A.M.A. Journal of June, 1936 : 





“ The task of history teachers is to give, as far as their 
natural bias will permit, a fair and full picture of the past, 
indicating the various contemporary and later points of 
view. They put forward with equal stress Tory, Liberal 
and Socialist opinions ; they indicate Christian and non- 
Christian, Catholic and Protestant attitudes to particular 
problems. No exception can be made in the case of the 
League of Nations. . . . Naturally the history of the League 
will occupy a main position in any course of post-War 
history, but it should enter the syllabus arm in arm with 
the organisation, aims and achievements of Soviet Russia, 
modern Germany, Italy and Japan. The weakness as well 
as the strength of the League must be indicated ; argu- 
ments against as well as for it must be put forward, and no 
attempt must be made to argue that the salvation of Euro- 
pean civilisation rests upon the League unless the contrary 
viewpoint is also discussed. Ideals and achievements of 
real merit need fear nothing from an open and free dis- 
cussion, which eventually fixed them in their proper 
relation to progress and civilisation.” 


Against this we may set the following letter written by a 
Swiss University teacher in 1936: 

‘“ .. Unfortunately, the fundamental issue of our present 
time, at least as we can see it in our country in the neigh- 
bourhood of Germany and Italy, is not to be cleared up at 
all by means of clear thinking. Logical arguments are of 
very little value in a discussion with true Fascists, because 
the latter do not adhere to the same laws of logical thinking 
as we do. Their fundamental values are different from 
ours. Their absolute belief in blind obedience to personal 
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kadership cannot be shaken by any number of examples 
where such blind obedience has led to a political catastrophe. 
Discussion with them is bound to be as futile as that between 
, convinced Protestant and a convinced Roman Catholic 
about the question of Transubstantiation, probably even 
more futile. How can one argue with a person who thinks 
that liberty, happiness and even human life are nothing 
compared to the principle of ‘ living dangerously ’ for the 
sake of the creation of a new State intended to rule over the 
others? If people maintain that man’s spiritual structure 
is emotional rather than rational, how can you make use 
of rational and logical methods ? 


“ This is the chief problem of the methods of ‘ education 
for citizenship ’ in our country. Up to 1933 most people 
in our country were fairly agreed that by ‘ teaching’ the 
young to ‘ think’ clearly about the principles of democracy, 
you were taking the safest course. Since the Nazi revolu- 
tion they have realised that in a number of cases emotional 
methods are far more ‘sweeping.’ I don’t want to say that 
‘parading in uniforms,’ marching in columns, and com- 
munity speaking (‘ Sprech-Choére’) will have a great 
future in our country, but they ad in Germany, and it is 
certain that the younger generation in our country is at 
least heartily tired of ‘argument.’ Even the Socialists 
complain of this in regard to their own young generation, 
not to speak of the Liberals and the Conservatives. 


“What, then, are we to do with our ‘ dynamic’ young 
ones ? 


“] don’t think I know any answer to this question. I 
certainly believe that the rationalist cause is not entirely 
lost yet, but it is in a very grave danger and the young 
don’t seem to care a damn for its fate.” 


We find then that there are democrats who advocate two 
flatly opposed courses. The first urges that we should be 
completely impartial. Carried to its logical conclusion this 
would mean that we should set forth the arguments for and 
against peace and war, liberty and dictatorship, with the 
force and persuasiveness of convinced believers in all of them, 
that we should say nothing to indicate a preference for Plato 
over Nero, for Lincoln over Hitler. 


But surely nobody would, on reflection, seriously support 
this line of thought ? Surely it would be unfair to leave the 
unfortunate child to make up its own mind as best it can, 
with no guidance whatever ? In any case, it is quite certain 
that very few, if any, teachers could achieve such superhuman 
impartiality as would be demanded to carry out this method 
completely. 

The suggestion made by the Swiss teacher, that democrats 
may be driven to adopt the full methods of dictatorship propa- 
ganda.in support of liberty, is intelligible, coming from a free 
country driven almost to desperation by the threats of war 
lords from north and south. But we are confident that few 
would advocate it in this country. 


I believe that both these methods—complete impartiality 
and ruthless indoctrination—are wrong. The fundamental 
faith of democrats is in liberty, in the free citizen making his 
own independent judgements as best he can. We must 
object, therefore, strenuously to the indoctrination of any 
creed in the schools. 


Some go on to say, misled perhaps by hatred of the word 
“indoctrination ” and all it implies, that it is just as bad to 
indoctrinate liberty. But that is a fallacy. The moment 
we have said “ no indoctrination ” we have made the great 
decision. If we teach that indoctrination of amy creed is 
bad, we are teaching that non-indoctrination—that is to say, 
liberty, is good. In other words, we are teaching as truth, 
of to use a perhaps unsuitable word “ indoctrinating ” that 
liberty is good. It is a contradiction in terms to say “ no 
indoctrination ” and then to go on, as Mr. Bagley suggests, 


to consider impartially whether Hitler’s particular form of 
indoctrination is good. 


I hold, therefore, that it is the plain duty of teachers in 
a democratic country to educate their children to believe in 
the democratic values : the sacredness of personality, govern- 
ment based on discussion and persuasion with the use of force 
only in the last resort, the belief that it is the duty of every 
citizen to study the facts of the contemporary world and take 
the responsibility of making up his own mind. 


In so doing, the teacher must, of course, show a bias. But 
a democratic civilisation cannot be carried on unless its citizens 
believe in its ultimate values. To pass on the great heritage 
of British liberty cannot be called bias or propaganda in any 
derogatory sense. On the contrary—we believe that demo- 
cracy is a higher form of civilisation than dictatorship ; that 
it can only be built up slowly and painfully by the efforts of 
thousands of independent citizens, and that it can only be 
maintained by an educated people deeply convinced of the 
value of its principles. 


It is not too much to say that the greatest aim of education 
in a democratic State must be to produce citizens who will 
maintain and improve the democratic system, who will love 
kindness and liberty and hate cruelty and tvranny. There 
is much to learn about the best methods of achieving this result ; 
but we are confident that it will never be achieved unless 
teachers have this aim constantly in mind in all they do both 


in class and in out-of-school activities. 


LOVE’S CURE 


I was loved, each day I knew 

Thought more kindly towards me grew, 
Till at last the soul betrays 

Its trembling secret in its gaze. 


Ah, what tenderness was there, 
What unconcealed and steadfast fire ; 
All that lip dared not decree 

Her upraised eyes said silently. 


I turned aside, I gave the lie 

To the least breath, to the least sigh. 
Then one day, amazed, she saw 

A look less carefree than before. 


In that instant all was changed, 
Her heart as quick against me ranged, 
Now; heartwhole, she can despise 
The speechless homage in my eyes. 
MONK GIBBON. 


BRUEGHEL’S WINTER 


JAGG’D mountain peaks and skies ice-green 

Wall in the wild cold scene below. 

Churches, farms, bare copse—the Sea 

In freezing air of winter show. 

There ink-black shapes on fields in flood 

Curling, skating, and sliding go. 

To left, a slant-signed Tavern ; a blaze ; 

Peasants ; a watching child ; and lo, 

Muffiled and mute, beneath naked trees— 

In sharp perspective set a-row— 

Trudge huntsmen, sinister spear aslant, 

Dogs snuffling behind them in the snow ; 

And arrowlike, lean, athwart the air, 
Swoops into Space a crow. 


But flame, nor ice, nor piercing rock, 
Nor silence, as of a frozen sea, 

Nor that slant inward infinite line 
Of signboard, bird, and hill, and tree 
More than give subtle hint of him 
Who squandered here life’s mystery, 
And—deathless made—his company. 


WALTER DE LA Mare. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


MUSIC 


Big, Claus and Little Claus 


THERE are fashions in music as, ‘1 clothes. There was a time 
when the frills and furbelows of vocal coloratura were the rage. 
There were the frock-coats and long locks of the great instru- 
mental virtuosi. ‘Ten years ago chamber music was the austere 
mode, orchestral playing having become so shabby and ill- 
kempt. Then the visits of well-groomed foreign orchestras 
set a new standard, our players pulled up their socks, 
straightened their ties and star conductors became the only 
sure musical ‘‘ draw.’ But I begin to see signs of another 
change in taste. Audiences are, perhaps, getting bored with 
comparing A’s Beethoven with B’s, and still more with those 
brilliantly scored works whose sole merit is that, like the 
Japrices of Paganini, they show what the players can do. 

I do not mean to belittle the great classics, as some do who 
cannot bear to be found in agreement with the tastes of the 
majority. But I do not want to be always upon the highest 
mountains. Their air is exhilarating; their aspect of a terrible 
beauty, like Blake’s tiger; they are, in a word, sublime. It 
is not good, however, to be always on these heights, if only for 
the stale old reason that familiarity breeds, if not contempt, 
at least a growing disregard for the beauty of the well-known 
scene. There is also the charm of the plain and of the low 
hills rolling in rounded contours to the horizon. 

To abandon these high-falutin’ metaphors there is, besides 
the symphony orchestra, the chamber orchestra. There is, 
besides the posthumous quartets of Beethoven, Dvorak. 
There is, besides the St. Matthew Passion, Bach’s Double 
Concerto in C minor. The last-named work was played the 
other day by Miss Ehlers and Miss Kraus on harpsichords 
with Mr. Boyd Neel’s little orchestra in the Grotrian Hall. It 
was, apart from the identity of the themes, hardly recognisable 
as the same work that we so often hear banged out by a couple 
of pianists to the ponderous churning of half a hundred strings, 
for all the world as if Bach were trying in his own way to make 
as much noise as Tchkaikovsky and to give utterance in his 
own tongue to world-shaking ideas. He was doing nothing 
of the kind. He wrote the concerto as a pleasant piece to enter- 
tain his audience, and in this performance the music regained 
its athletic vigour, its litheness and its real beauty, instead of 
lumbering along like a fatted steer or just revolving like a piece 
of machinery—which are the two alternative impressions created 
by playing it with two pianofortes and a big orchestra. 

Then there is Dvorak, whose quartets are rarely played 
nowadays. Perhaps the chamber-musicians feel that at their 
rare appearances they must show what they can do with the 
“great”? classics. Dvorak’s quartets are not great music, 
but they are very delightful music to hear for a change. Three 
of them were played last Saturday by a Quartet from Prague. 
It is a pity that I cannot report first-rate performances. 
But, to tell the truth, they lacked just the qualities one 
would have expected from Czech players—the fiery 
rhythms and dancing spontaneity. They even missed 
the accents on the weak beats that are so frequent a feature 
of Dvorak’s rhythms. Their playing was clear and well- 
balanced with the inner parts always plain to hear, but it 
never had the excitement that will make an audience sit up. 

These are two isolated instances of a growing interest in 
a different kind of music from that which is properly played 
at the big Symphony Concerts. There are others, like the 
Sunday night Mozart concerts about which I wrote a month 
ago, that seem to indicate, if not a change of fashion, an 
enlargement of taste. Instead of sniffing at Inkpen Beacon 
because it is not so high nor so obviously impressive as the 
Gross Glockner, we may be beginning to realise that the 
two are not really comparable, and that each has its own 
different kind of beauty. If that is so, it is all to the good, 
for there has been of recent years a tendency to neglect that 
kind of music or, worse still, to make it ridiculous by attempts 
to add to its stature and blow out its form until it sounds 
empty and pretentious. I can only add an apology to any 
reader who, seeing my heading, expected a fairy-tale or a 
discourse upon Santa of that name and Christmas carols. 


DyYNELEY Husszy. 
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THE CINEMA 


‘‘ The Prisoner of Zenda.’’ At the Odeon.—* Air Outpost. 
‘*Watch and Ward in the Air,” “ The Future's in th 
Air.’” e 

THERE is an air of depressing inevitability about this 
production of The Prisoner of Zenda ; inevitably, Ronald Colman 
plays Rassendyll and the King; inevitably Madeleine Carrol] 
plays Flavia; and, oh so inevitably, C. Aubrey Smith plays 
Sapt. The only bright surprise is provided by Douglas 
Fairbanks Junior, who makes out of Rupert a figure even 
more caddish and un-Etonian than one would believe possible 
and succeeds, through his own personal charm and his father’s 
sense of action, in stealing the film. While he is throwing 
knives, planning treacherous ambushes, and moving from 
place to place with a vigorous and villainous rapidity, the film 
smacks of the good old days-when action and speed were all. 
important, when an adventure story did not have to be held 
up for a series of lengthy and embarrassing love dialogues, 
and the ceremonial of a coronation took its rightful place in 
the plot, instead of sprawling with its uneasy spectacle over 
an unconscionable footage. 

The sets are magnificent, the uniforms truly Ruritanian, 
and Sapt is suitably gruff, although he appears to have trouble 
with his teeth. But all the romantic thrills which were Anthony 
Hope’s prerogative are lost. 

Three more documentaries have appeared, each of which 
keeps up the tradition we have come to expect from Paul 
Rotha. Produced by Strand Films with the collaboration 
of Imperial Airways, they give a remarkably vivid and dramatic 
impression, not only of the more romantic aspects of the 
Empire Air Routes, but also of the intricate and fascinating 
organisation and mechanism which makes them possible. 

Of the three, Air Outpost is the most satisfactory from the 
purely cinematic point of view, dealing as it does with a day 
in the life of a remote airport at Sharjah, a remote spot in 
the desert between Palestine and the Persian Gulf. The 
directors, John Taylor and Ralph Keene, have used to the 
full the possibilities of contrast in presenting the ancient 
and dignified life of this far-off citadel town, set in the midst 
of a wilderness whose only occupants are tribes of wandering 
Bedouins ; with a nice sense of irony they have made the 
sophisticated voices of the Westerners echo strangely across 
the sand as they emerge in their Bond Street woollies for a 
cup of tea. The night scenes, with Arabs guarding the an.- 
chronistic monster, over which the mechanics ceaselessly 
swarm, has an atmosphere that documentaries too often miss, 

Watch and Ward in the Air is an exposition of flying methods 
and the training of pilots which is notable for the extreme 
lucidity of its presentation. 

If one is more critical about The Future’s in the Air—the 
longest and the most ambitious film in the programme— 
it is because one must approach the effort of Rotha and Alex 
Shaw (the director) with a full sense of the difficulties they 
set themselves in trying to cover the whole story of the route 
to Australia in such a short compass. The opening is superb; 
a group of ranchers in a remote bush station are listening to 
a Test Match broadcast, and remain entirely unmoved by 
the arrival and departure of the bi-weekly plane. The force 
and significance of this sequence are really remarkable. The 
presentation of the journey itself sags somewhat when the 
Persian Gulf is reached, chiefly because an atmosphere of 
‘** Travelogue ” begins to creep in, and reminds the audience 
that it is still a very long way to Australia. This fault, however, 
is amply corrected in the later part of the film, where Mr. 
Shaw has evolved a beautiful counterpoint between the gleaming 
modernity of the aeroplane, the ancient splendours of Angkor, 
the dances of Bali, and the grotesque posturings of the 
Australian aborigines. Mr. Graham Greene’s pointed com- 
mentary adds much to the effect of this section, and reminds 
us, simply but emphatically, that we must soon decide whether 
this new machine is to be an instrument of death, or the 
symbol of a newer and freer development of our civilisation. 

Films like this creep unheralded into the cinemas; but 
it is worth taking the trouble to search for them, for they 
are the sheet anchor of the British Film Industry. 


Basi, WRIGHT. 
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ART 
East and West 


ye interactions of eastern and western art have been of 
many different types. In the eighteenth century the taste 
ive the Chinese was a mere whim of the man of culture, satiated 
10! th the perfection of Occidental art, and ready for any form 
* govelty as a stimulant to a jaded palate. In the later part 
of the nineteenth century Oriental influence comes in again 
-. g more serious form. The Impressionists found that 
Japanese prints put them on the track of the new method of 
designing for which they were searching. Their interest 
in passing effects of light and in the snap-shot view of 
nature was not compatible _ with the space-construction 
raditional in European painting. They needed something 
jess logical and less intellectually calculated ; and this was 
exactly what they found in Japanese prints. 

Degas was one of those most profoundly affected by the 
Oriental influence, and the results of it on his painting can 
be well seen in many of the canvases at the two exhibitions 
now devoted to him, one at the Adams Gallery, the other at 
Rosenberg’s. The whimsical and purely non-spatial com- 
position of the Chevaux de Course at Rosenberg’s or of Le 
Sanglier, one of the rare landscapes at the Adams Gallery, 
gre unthinkable if we assume a purely European development 
in the arts. The Portrait of Madame Feantaud (Rosenberg’s) 
is as free from the weightiness of flesh as any Chinese figure. 
Eyen in his later years when he had in large measure given up 
his Impressionist principles, Degas retained many Oriental 
characteristics. 

The Impressionists borrowed from the East because the 
East could supply them with an idiom which fitted what they 
wanted to say. But it must be remembered that what they 
wanted to say was something aesthetic. Japanese prints 
attracted them not because they expressed ideas or a view of 
life congenial to them, but because they gave them a technical 
weapon to make a new aesthetic statement. In the last few 
years there has been apparently a reversal of the whole relation- 
ship between East and West, in that Chinese artists have begun 
to borrow the methods of European art. This is one of the 
most striking features of the exhibition of contemporary 
Chinese art recently held at 76 Charlotte Street. The 
works shown consist of drawings and woodcuts made 
by artists who all support the revolutionary movements in 
China. Most of them are not produced as separate works of 
art, but are illustrations for books cr pamphlets, or posters. 
They deal with the immediate problems of the day, above all 
with Japanese aggression, or with smaller incidents of every- 
day Chinese life. They are moreover a purely popular art, 
meant for consumption by the same kind of people as the men 
who produced them. We are told in the preface to the admir- 
able booklet of reproductions issued by Lawrence and Wishart 
in connexion with the exhibition that in the earlier years 
of the revolutionary movement the artists who worked for 
it tried their hand at the various forms of Expressionism 
current in Europe. But they have now got beyond that 
stage, and have evolved a form of realism which, while 
it includes certain elements of Oriental art, is largely Westera 
instyle. But there is no sense of cffort ia the torrowing of 
European idioms. For these artists have been moved to take 
elements from Western art not as a joke, not yet because they 
could use them to make some refinement on a mode of aesthetic 
expression, but quite simply because the revolutionary ideas 
which they are trying to express are the same as those which 
the Russians have tried to express in their art and it is therefore 
umost inevitable that they should seek the sort of artistic 
language used in Soviet art. 

This is in fact what has happened. Their woodcuts are 
close to Russian models, and therefore ultimately based on 
an adaptation of a French style, but made far firmer and 
less mannered than it was in the hands of its inventors. 
Much grander are the drawings. Some are like stills from 
the best Russian films (Wu Ko’s Refugees); others com- 
bine a simple observation of fact with something of the 
traditional Chinese skill in calligraphy ; most impressive of 
all are certain heads by Jack Chen who seems to have arrived 
by his own route at the position of artists like Rivera and 
Orozco, and to be capable not only of realism but of heroic 
tealism, a form of art to which revolutionary movements in 
Europe have hardly led yet. ANTHONY BLUNT. 


DE JOHN A JONATHAN 


(D’un correspondant parisien.) 


On ne lit plus guére Max O’Rell. C’est tant pis pour les 
jeunes générations. Par contre, si Paul Blouet était encore 
de ce monde il eut été prudent de ne pas choisir pour cette 
chronique un de ces sujets qui lui permettaient de prodiguer, 
sous ce pseudonyme, autant de talent que de bonne humeur. 

Mais Max O’Rell date de quarante ans et plus ; les portraits 
qu’il traga de l’Anglais, du Francais et de l’Américain ont 
perdu beaucoup de leur ressemblance. Des trois c’est prob- 
ablement Jacques Bonhomme qui, sans s’en douter, a évolué 
le plus. Il faudrait au moins un volume pour décrire cette 
transformation et en analyser les causes. Essayons néanmoins : 

Pendant la premiére partie de cette période de quarantc 
ans, de nombreux Francais continuérent de chercher leurs 
modéles outre-Manche, mais dés la fin de la guerre l’influence 
britannique s’effaga devant celle de lAmérique. (Bien 
entendu, la politique n’a rien avoir ici.) Il importe de souligner 
que si langlomanie était consentie, l’américanisation est 
inconsciente. C’était sciemment que jadis le Frangais imitait 
lAnglais ; méme lorsqu’il agissait simplement par snobisme 
c’était néanmoins de Dimitation. Avec l’américanisation nous 
passons de I’actif au passif ; ce n’est plus de limitation mais 
de l’absorption, de la pénétration. 

Nous avons déja signalé ici-méme qu’en France la con- 
naissance de l’Angleterre est restée livresque. Lorsque le 
Frangais traverse la Manche il s’attend 4 retrouver- des per- 
sonnages de Dickens dans des décors d’estampes sportives. 
Dans sa conception du caractére anglais il est resté early 
Victorian; a la rigueur il remonterci: bien jusqu’a Pitt, mis 
plus loin c’est presque la préhistoire. Il y a bien Shakespeare. 
Mais le Frangais voit en Shakespeare un génie universel qui 
pourrait étre grec aussi bien qu’anglais. C’est assez naturel 
de la part de gens qui ne connaissent Shakespeare que par 
des adaptations parfois fort fantaisistes ou par des opéras 
ou Hamlet entonne une chanson bachique. 

Shakespeare et Dickens, du reste, n’intéressent pas les 
masses. Chez elles linfluence anglaise ne s‘est fait sentir 
qu’au deuxiéme degré, par lintermédiaire de bourgeois 
anglomanes. Mais tout le morde va au cinéma et c’est 
surtout le cinéma qui a préparé notre américanisaticr. 
Pendant toute une période de l’aprés-guerre les films améri- 
cains prédominaient; certaines salles n’en présentaient pas 
d’autres. Ce fut littéralement la révélation d’un nouveau 
monde. Puériles mais mouvementées, factices mais agréables, 
ne réclamant aucun effort intellectuel; avec en outre de 
jolies filles et de longs baisers sur la bouche (le Frangais ne 
parlait pas encore de sex appeal)—toutes ces scénes frappaient 
limagination au moment précis ow il fallait remplacer pas 
mal d’anciennes valeurs sombrées dans la tourmente. 

Puis vinrent les comic strips, ces prolongements du cinema ; 
aujourd’hui plusieurs publications hebdomadaires destinées 
a la jeunesse impriment uniquement des dessins américains 
de ce genre. II y eut aussi des traductions d’ouvrages ameéri- 
cains ; trés peu de littérature, mais des manuels : ‘‘ Comment 
jai doublé mes affaires par la publicité,’’ ‘“* La science de la 


vente,” ‘“‘L’art d’attirer les acheteurs.” Et des agences 
américaines commencérent de fournir aux journaux les 


éléments de ce qui s’intitule maintenant la page magazine. 
Car on écrit page magazine sans guillemets ni italiques, de 
méme qu’on affiche station service, qu’on dit O.K., qu’on 
parle de gangsters, d’espoir blanc et d’alibi blond, comme 
si tout cela ¢tait francais, archi-frangais. 

Du temps de l’anglomanie on y mettait plus de formes. 
On expliquait : ‘* Cela vient tout droit de Londres, ma chére,” 
ou bien: ‘“ C’est une habitude que j’ai prise en Angleterre.” 
Avant d’entrer dans la langue, les mots anglais subissaient 
en italiques un stage probatoire. Maintenant les jeunes 
Francais répétent dés le lendemain les phrases américaines 
rencontrées la veille. Comme, par-dessus le marché, nous 
sommes en train d’adopter lusage américain de linitiale 
médiane, le lycéen Jean P. Durand traite de racketeer son 
camarade Jacques H. Dupont; certainement il ignore la 
signification du terme. 

C’est la rapidité de l’assimilation qui étonne. L’ameri- 
canisation des masses est réelle, mais dépasse-t-elle la surface ? 
Le caractére francais, au fond trés conservateur, a résiste 
a bien d’autres influences. Et puis la proportion des films 
américains tend a devenir plus faible ! 
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Birds as Carriers 
‘.For a verylong time I have thought it likely that the infection 
Of foot-and-mouth disease was carried by birds. The present 
outbreak (following at a considerable interval an almost 
unprecedented calamity on Continental farms) gives strong 
support to this view. The malady appeared along our 
Eastern seaboard and synchronised very closely with the 
arrival of hordes of winter migrants. It is arguable that the 
population of birds in England is greater in winter than in 
summer but, however this may be, tens of thousands cross 
the North Sea flying West and South West. Within the 
last year or two quite-a fair number of starlings, ringed on 
the Continent, have been found on English farms. Charles 
Darwin used to ask his friends to send him lumps of mud 
taken from the feet of birds. He found—so far as I rrmember— 
over thirty seeds in a lump taken from the foot of a French 
partridge. He was studying the distribution of seeds, but 
the method might be followed by those who study the dis- 
tribution of diseases, especially this plague of the stock farm. 
It is natural that the starling should be thought to be the 
most likely culprit. It is fond of the farm and comes over 
in huge flocks, which are distinguishable from our English 
starlings by the brownness of their plumage. Larks and 


pigeons might also be to blame. 
x * * « 


Insular Immunity 

An island is not so well defended as it seems to be. Happily 
our prevailing wind is West and South West ; and though we 
often get the longest spells of fine weather from the East, 
most of us nurse the belief that the South wind distributes 
health and the East wind sickness. Migratory birds have 
a slight preference for a favourable wind; but even the 
immigrant butterflies which look as helpless as the sibyl’s 
leaves will face an adverse breeze. All the earlier instances 
of the foot-and-mouth disease of this autumn happened to 
coincide with the prevalence of Northerly and Easterly weather. 
It is open to those who would acquit the birds to offer the 
suggestion that the malady may be air-borne, but such ques- 
tions lie with the men of science. A naturalist may only 
put forward the fact that the coming of the disease followed 
the coming of innumerable birds and that some of those 
birds certainly brought with them mud from Continental 
farms. 

* * x * 

A Picturesque Hunt 

The foxhunt at Algeciras (of which a Spanish grandee 
and an English lady were joint masters) has resumed its activities 
with the opening of the season. The history (of which a 
sketch has been given in The Times) is quaint and very English ; 
but what appealed to me on the only occasion that I attended 
a meet was both the apparent danger of the game and the 
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COUNTRY LIFE 





picturesqueness of the scene. The foxes are wont to inhabi 
the brambly undergrowth below the cork trees. The boy 
of these beautiful holm-oaks (of which a few are to be’ sas.: 
the Isle of Wight) do not sweep low and would for 4 
part allow a seventeen-hand horse a free gallop; but th 
would often miss his ears by a very small margin, Of ” 
brevity of this margin the hardy riders seemed to take " 
notice whatever, but put their horses to ‘the gallop as fieeh 
as if they were crossing a grass field in the Shires, 
rivers and the open fields between the groves make a very 
scene. One miserable sign of the poverty that attends War 
is that a number of cork trees—in other parts of Spain—hiy, 


been cut down for fuel. 
* * * * 
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Scottish Councils 

A strong plea for more community councils (for Scotlanj 
at any rate) is put up in a thoughtful little book The Scotian; 
of Our Sons, written and published by Alexander MacLehoy. 
It is a little surprising that he does not mention a very telling 
example of the effectiveness of such councils from Galloway 
in general and Dalry in particular. The community coung 
there was perhaps stirred to greater activity by the dissolution 
of the parish councils, a destructive act that it is difficuk 
to explain. The community council has been much mor 
directly practical than some of the English councils thy 
have died of a plethora of typescript. One of its enterprises, 
for example, was the building of a much-needed bridge. The 
existence of parish councils is, or should be, of great assistance 
to a community council ; and its formation has been followed 
by the formation of voluntary. parish councils, which ar 
proving useful though they have no: legal status and no direct 
powers. The urbanisation of the mind of the population 
(that pet bogy of Sir Horace Plunkett) seems to be as real, 
danger in Scotland as in England, though Scotland still supplies 
us with our best gardeners and often our best farmers. 

* * * * 


Tame Goldfinches 

A few years ago it was lamented that the goldfinch, loveliest 
of the finch tribe, was disappearing ; and I have myself found 
trappers engaged in their nefarious. trade. Whether the 
welcome change is due to stricter laws and administration 
we do not know, but the little bright red and gold “ goldspink” 
has again become a very common bird; and, as it seems to 
some observers, less shy than its wont. I have watched them 
from afew yards drinking at a tiny pool in a Swanage garden. 
A much more detailed account of their frequency and tameness 
reaches me from a garden near St. Asaph in North Wales. 
Three or four pairs habitually nest in the garden and one of 
them this season brought off a brood in an apple bush skirting 
a much used path. The nest was not more than five feet 
from the ground, a very unusual site. Little flocks of these 
birds are now to be seen in my neighbourhood busy among 
a number of young trees, recently planted for afforestation 
purposes. Incidentally it is worth mentioning that the 
afforester has included a certain number of cotoneaster 
Simonsit. They berry brightly at the edges of the plantations. 


x * * * 


English Wool 


A discussion on the results of the high price of wool in 
some technical papers throws unexpected light on the English 
produce. After watching an immense clipping on a station 
in New South Wales (where some of the team were shearing 
over 200 in a day) the sorter said to me in response to con 
gratulation on his skill: ‘‘ We don’t begin to know what your 
people in Bradford know,” yet this sorter could put each fleece 
into its right class, out of six, by just a touch and a tug ata 
morsel of the wool. Notonly does England handle three-quarters 
of the international trade in wool, but our. farmers, though 
they cannot keep Merinos and think little of the wool com- 
pared with the mutton, export wool to all parts of the world. 
One wonders if more might not be made of English wood, 
on the lines of research undertaken some years ago at Leeds 
University. A peculiarly interesting account of English wool 
appears in epitome in the always excellent Farm Economist 
of the Oxford School of Agricultural Economy, which als 
publishes this week pamphlets on sheep breeding, milk market 
ing, and Oxfordshire husbandry, . W. BEACH THOMAS. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as ts reasonably possible. 

length is that of one of our ‘* News of the Week” paragraphs. Signed letters are given a preference 

over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the name and address of thé 
author, which will be treated as confidential —Ed. THE SPECTATOR.] 


THE CARLISLE EXPERIMENT 
{To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sirn,—Mr. Mallon is an enthusiastic advocate and, in his 
article under the above title in your issue last week, declares 
that the Carlisle garden consists of roses, roses all the way. 

Now, though I have read several reports on that institution, 
I have never paid it a visit, but some forty years’ experience 
of Brewing Trade affairs and a recent service on the Royal 
Commission on Licensing qualify me as a critic on one or two 
points in Mr. Mallon’s article. 

In his first paragraph he states: ‘‘ It is said that the Cabinet 
first adopted and then ran away from this momentous proposal,” 
z.e., State Purchase. It certainly was said at the time that 
the proposal was turned down as being financially unsound, 
and in view of the haste with which the matter was handled, 
such a decision does not seem to lie’ outside the bounds of 
probability. 

Mr. Mallon appears to believe that no brewer ever conceived 
the prospect of an improved public-house before the advent 
of Carlisle as a going concern. Here I must respectfully 
join issue. What hindered brewers from developing that 
policy was the fixed idea obtaining amongst many licensing 
justices that any increase of floor space permitted to licensed 
premises implied an increase in drinking and drunkenness. 
I readily admit that the influence of Lord D’Abernon and 
Carlisle did much to dispel this singular fallacy. Let me 
assure Mr. Mallon that Carlisle is not exceptional in paying 
its managers a commission on sale of food and not on alcehol. 

I believe that Trust Houses have carried out that system for 
many years and its practice is by no means unknown in 
licences owned by brewery companies. 

I now come to a point in his article which completely 
bewilders me. Mr. Mallon welcomes, but does not hope too 
much from, the improved public-house. ‘* Timeo Danaos 
et dona ferentes’? would appear to express his feelings. 

This is not unnatural, but he gces en to state: ‘‘ When the 
improvement of premises begins to reduce sales, either it or 
the trade itself will come to an end. The realisation of this 
dilemma induced one of the greatest of brewers at the end of 
the War to announce his conversion to public ownership.” 
The brewer alluded to, an-old friend of mine, has placed and 
is placing as much capital in the improvement of his housés 
as any other brewer in the kingdom, but if he seriously at any time 
believes in the reality of Mr. Mallon’s dilemma, I should 
entertain the gravest doubts as to his sanity and his debenture 
holders would feel alarm. 

I am in entire agreement with Mr. Mallon when he writes 
that the Royal Commission on Licensing heard much evidence 
and discussion on the Carlisle enterprise. I recall one gentleman 
who at the end of his evidence stated that he had observed 
a distinct improvement in Carlisle under State Management, 
and on one of the Commissioners asking him if he had ever 
been in Carlisle before, his reply was in the negative.—I am, 
dear Sir, your obedient servant, FRANK WHITBREAD. 

36 Hans Place, London, S.W.1. 


[Zo the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

Sir,—The hypocrisy of the plea that State Control of the 
Drink Trade would eliminate the element of profit is exposed 
by the emphasis laid by Mr. J. J. Mallon in your last issue on 
the profits made, and the profits which might have been made, 
at Carlisle. Mr. Mallon exhibits an amazing ignorance of the 
inception of the scheme and the methods by which control 
was acquired when he says that “ the private interest was glad 
to sell out” and “ its solatium was not ungenerous.” 

Ten days’ notice was given to brewers, wine and spirit 
merchants, and licensed victuallers that their businesses would 
be taken over lock, stock and barrel, about as much time as 
the Germans gave to the Belgians. The properties were 
acquired practically at the Control Board’s own terms, and 
in some instances compensation ranged from nothing to £100. 
‘Tenants were installed as managers at salaries not equal to that 
ef the ordinary unskilled labour at the Gretna-works-. The 
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country would never sanction such a method of co 
in these days. 

Mr. Mallon says convictions for drunkenness are Sensational} 
less. Yet Carlisle has produced a higher ratio of drunkenne, 
in proportion to population than the majority of county boro 
in the country. Carlisle West End Temperance Society 
passed a resolution that as a measure of temperance reform th 
scheme had proved a failure inasmuch as the reduction f 
drunkenness was in no greater ratio than in other boroughs ¢f 
similar size, and Sir Percival Phillips, after an investigation 
into the operation of State Control at Carlisle, reported : “Dp, 
kenness does exist to a very marked extent, and Convictions 
under this head do not represent the real state of affairs,” 

When the Home Office is in direct control of the liquor trade 
it is obvious that the impartial attitude, which is a marke 
characteristic of the police force generally, in whatever directioy 
their duty lies, is difficult to maintain. Mr. Filson Young 
wrote after his visit to Carlisle, “‘I could not help Noticing 
that the police seemed studiously unobservant of drunkenne 
per se,” and the Chief Constable reported at the last Brewste 
Sessions that drinking among young people was increasing, 

Bristol. W. H. Worsnop, 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—As a piece of propaganda for the State-controlled publi 
house Mr. J. J. Mallon’s article on the subject of the Carlisle 
Experiment is excellent : but as a true picture of the conditions 
of the sale of liquor it is hopelessly inaccurate. 

He asserts that Carlisle set the example to the rest of the trad 
to improve their public-houses. The first conscious movement 
after reform was the Public-house Trust movement whog 
operations date back to 1903. But more important still was 
the work done by the True Temperance Association which 
came into being in 1908 with the purpose of bringing common 
sense, sanity, moderation and a sense of fairness and freedom 
into the temperance movement. The Association was con 
vinced that an important step towards sobriety was the improy- 
ing of pblic-houses, and ever since that day it has continued its 
policy of urging public-house improvement by the issuing of 
publications and pamphlets on the subject. It was, therefore, 
over eight years after reform had first been preached that the 
State adopted this policy in Carlisle. 

‘Mr. Mallon suggests that Carlisle is unique in supplying 
meals in the public-houses, but I would remind him tha 
throughout the country, especially in the improved public. 
houses, arrangements are in full force for supplying hot and 


NAScation 


appetising meals with drinks—or, to be more accurate, drinks : 


are supplied with hot meals. The prices compare very favour 
ably with those in Carlisle and in many cases are cheaper. 
When motoring to Scotland recently I visited Carlisle for the 
first time, and I expected to obtain a meal at a very reasonable 
figure, in actual fact I had to pay more for the same food than! 
had paid in an improved public-house on the Great North Road 
earlier in the day. 

Whatever principle the brewers may. follow in paying their 
publicans, I do know that I have never experienced any difficulty 
or sensed any unwillingness on the part of the manager in 
obtaining a proper meal at those houses where facilities are 
provided for meals. 

What Mr. Mallon has failed to show in his article is that this 
Carlisle experiment is exactly on a par with the modern trend 
of brewers to improve their property, and when opportunity 
has presented itself for bringing all public-houses up to date 
there will be no difference in the State-owned and the private- 
owned house. Throughout the country brewers are improving 
their houses and seeking powers to improve others. Unfor- 
tunately for the comfort of the public and the cause of temper 
ance so-called temperance reformers take every opportunity 
to prevent these improvements being sanctioned. 

It is rather ironical that on the one hand they point to Carlisk 
as the ideal of what a public-house should be, whilst on the other 
hand they seek to prevent private owners from bringing thei 
houses into line with the state-owned houses.—Yours, &c.; 

48 Gladstone Road, Wimbledon. OQweEN WILLIAMS 
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Security — now and IN 
FUTURE YEARS—FOR YOU & YOURS 


for the vast majority of salary-earning men and women, Life Assurance in one or 
other of its varied forms affords the only real security against financial stress in 
later years and the only real security for those dependent upon them. 


THROUGH CO-OPERATION WITH THE SUN LIFE 
OF CANADA NEARLY 1,000,000 roPLe 
ARE TODAY MAKING SURE OF SUPPORT FOR 
THEIR FAMILIES IN EVENT OF THEIR OWN PRE- 
MATURE DEATH AND, SHOULD THEY LIVE, FOR 
THEIR OWN YEARS OF RETIREMENT. 


They Planned for this! 





Living policy-holders of the Sun Life of Canada Families of Sun Life of Canada policy-holders 
received in 1936 either as Income or Capital received from the Company in 1936 a total 
Sums no less than sum of 

£10,800,000 £5,000,000 
Because of this, thousands of men and women In many instances the Capital Sum received— 
are assured Independence, Comfort and or the guaranteed yearly income—was the 
Security for the rest of their lives. only financial support left to the family. 





SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CANADA 


(Incorporated in Canada in 1865 as a Limited Company) 
ASSETS: £159,000,00C 


The largest Company of the British Empire transacting Life Assurance only 


Whether you are able to save 
To H. O. LEACH (General Manager for Great Britain), 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE CO. OF CANADA 
(Incorporated in Canada in 1865 as a Limited Company) 


£1 a month or £100 or more a 
13 Sun of Canada House, Cockspur Street, London, S.W.1. 


Please let me have—without obligation on my part—full 
particulars of your income plan showing what income or cash 
sum will be available for me. 


year, you can secure a GUAR- 


ANTEED INCOME FOR LIFE 


FROM, SAY, AGE Sa, or if you (Mr., Mrs., or Miss.) 

PRES os os Saacwcincatcnsctsnuntdscdcodancanscssancaesmacansausanetntcees ensues atte 
do not live to that age, A 
LARGE CAPITAL SUM (OR Cccupation..... 5d delist iiqusan encase apts asada ean cac came aeons 


Exact date Of Birth ..........ccccccccceccccessccersanresccnccscenseseessoscnensssncseess 
Spectator, Xmas 


A OS A NS A AS 


INCOME) FOR YOUR FAMILY. 
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[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—Mr. Worsnop is no doubt verbally correct in saying 
that the Royal Commission did not recommend the extension 
of the Carlisle Scheme, as this Scheme is at present in force 
in Carlisle, down to every detail of administration and 
control. None the less, his point seems to be rather a hair- 
splitting one, for when one speaks of the Carlisle Scheme 
one is referring to its basic principle, public ownership. It 
was by the Carlisle Scheme that the English Royal Commission 
judged the case for public ownership, and it was because the 
majority of the Commissioners found that the Carlisle Scheme 
was so thoroughly successful that they urged that its main 
principle, that of public ownership, should be adopted elsewhere. 

With regard to the comments of the Select Committee on 
Estimates, a careful reading of the Report shows that these 
referred entirely to the question of office administration in 
London and Glasgow, and to the overhead expenses connected 
therewith. So far from condemning the Carlisle Scheme, 
the Select Committee recommended that the’ Scottish Schemes 
should be administrated from Carlisle. Whether this sugges- 
tion be practicable or not, it is surely a distinct tribute to the 
Carlisle Scheme. 

It is surely rather naive of Mr. Worsnop and Mr. Pace to 
condemn the State Management Scheme for making profit 
out of the sale of intoxicants. They cannot expect the Scheme 
to sell intoxicants at a lower price than that prevailing else- 
where, or to give them away. There is a big difference 
between making profits in the ordinary course of business, 
as the State Management Scheme does, and a system which 
has for its motive force the making of maximum profit out of 
the sale of intoxicants, and subordinates all other consider- 
ations to this motive, which is what the ordinary licensed 
trade does. 

One would like to know Mr. Worsnop’s authority for his 
statement that the larger the profits made by managers of 
individual public-houses the better pleased the authorities 
are. So far from this being the case, when any public-house 
shows a large increase in the sale of intoxicants the manager 
is asked for the reason, and told to be particularly careful 





EVERY MAN'S AIM 
CAN BE ACHIEVED 


How often have you wished that you could save 
to provide yourself with a worth-while Income 
when you retire ? 

How often have you wished that you could make 
certain that this income would be payable to 
your wife if you left her a widow? 


THE RETIREMENT INCOME & 
WIDOW'S INCOME POLICY 


is the most comprehensive plan of personal and family 
incume provision yet devised. It provides: 


| 


A Joint Income for life for both 
husband and wife from a selected 
retirement age. 

An Income for the lifetime of the 
widow should the husband pre- 
decease her at any time. 


‘Thus 


your aim can be achieved simply and without large 
outlay. ; 


Incomes of any amount in units of £50 per 
annum can be assured. If you will quote your own age 
and that of your wife an illustration will be furnished for 
your consideration. An enquiry will cost you nothing and 
incur no obligation in making it. 


LEGAL & GENERAL 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY LTD. 


Head Office: 10 Fleet St., London, E.C.4. 
Established 1836. Assets {40,000,000 





not to supply intoxicants to those who have already ha 
than is good for: them.—Yours, &c., 
The Temperance Legislation League, 
Parliament Mansiens, Orchard Street, SW’. 


dl mor 
H. B. Witsoy, ‘ 


Hon. Secretar, 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR. ] 

Sir,—-With reference to the two points made by the Editor » 
the foot of my letter under the above heading in last an 
issue, may I be allowed a little comment ? ; 

There may not have been any direct suggestion that advertj 
ing of drink should not be permitted, but the inferen, 
contained in that part.of the article dealing with drink adverts. 
ments seems to convey that meaning, especially the Sentence 
“More than enough drink is consumed without heedlg, 
encouragement.” 4 

The second point to do with the “ Drink more beer” gp, 
paign (not any particular form of beer, just beer), if refereno 
is meant to include the advertisement “ Beer is best,” Sureh 
the public treats such a slogan on the level with such others y 
“Drink more milk,” “‘ Eat more bread,” &c. Surely it is no, 
suggested that people seeing these advertisements will imme). 
ately rush off and consume beer until they get drunk, any mor 
than they will consume large quantities of milk or stuff them. 
selves with bread to such an extent that their digestions ap 
impaired or they are otherwise inconvenienced. The pubii 
knows that these commodities exist and are not something ney 
being introduced, and those who in their minority are inclined 
indulge in them, or any other article, immoderately do no; 
require to be reminded of them by advertisements.—Yoy; 
faithfully, JouN A. Pace, 

Temple, E.C. 4. 


THE ENGLISH PRISON 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.| 
Sir,—It seems rather hard that Major Athill should be accused 
of being primarily concerned with justifying the presen 
prison administration. I should not have thought that his 
account would have struck anyone reading it without precon- 
ceived views as drawing a very rosy picture, even if the present 
basis of the prison system were accepted. 

He admits that the buildings are antiquated, that cleanlines 
is impossible, that the monotony of the food, if not its quality, 
leaves a nasty taste in the mouth, and that the prisoner generally 
lives in such a state of over-strain that he sees everything 
out of proportion. The sum total of his detailed indictment 
reaches serious proportions. But what is chiefly important 
are not the details of the system but the system itself. | 
suppose Major Athill was primarily concerned with describing 
the present administration rather than discussing first principles, 
but since he admitted that prisons “‘ can and do mutilate and 
brand,”’ and that they rarely, if ever, send a prisoner outa 
morally stronger man, I assume he is not a very enthusiastic 
supporter of the system even apart from its details. 

There are two lines of approach from which the prison 
question should be attacked. On the one hand, the prisons 
should aim less at repression and more at training. That is 
the point stressed by Mr. Angus Watsoa and Mr. Champion 
Russell. This would demand a complete alteration in our 
prisons. The Prison Commissioners may try their best to 
make the present fortress prisons places of rehabilitation, 
but they are docmed to failure. The character of the present 
buildings is inextricably linked with the old idea of solitary 
confinement. The provision of more and better workshops 
and more space for physical recreation has modified, but not 
fundamentally changed, this basic character. New building 
4m different surroundings where the conditions of life will b& 
both physically and emotionally healthier, and where it wil 
be possible to demand effort and endeavour from the prisoners 
are the first essential. The Wakefield Camp. is a beginning, 
but how small a beginning. The new prisons must, moreovel, 
be far more varied and specialised than anything we have # 
present, so that the deadening effect of mass methods may b 
avoided. There should be camps for the vigorous, cottagt 
homes for the women and long-term colonies with propt 
facilities for work for those who, in the light of our preset! 
knowledge, appear incurable. 

But there remains the other line of attack—the developmet! 
of alternatives to prison. The probation service still remait 
starved, thanks to a mistaken local economy. There are n0 
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“If [can persuade the 
whole world to wear 
the shoes I have per- 
sonally designed for 
perfect foot comfort, 
I shall feel it is one 
of the best services | 
have ever rendered 
humanity ”’ 


} forber| 0) Pk 


“Years ago, when t had my own shoes made by some of the first bootmakers in London and elsewhere, 





Present all reputed specialists in comfort, I thought I was doing everything possible to find perfect foot freedom. 
hat his I was wholly mistaken, and again and again disillusion followed dissatisfaction. 
precon- : = ; aa F : = 
presen I tried on a pair of these old shoes only the other day, and was in pain immediately. In half an hour 
I was almost crippled—‘* And these,’ thought I, ‘ are the shoes I once thought perfect and the last 
; word in the craftsman’s art.’ 
anliness 
quality, There are millions of men today suffering the same needless and handicapping misery that I once 
-nerally endured, who can have immediate relief and permanent comfort by wearing the shoes that after 
rything years of experiment and thought I have designed.” 
ictment 
portant A few of many tributes from wearers. 
elf, | A Medical Man writes: “J must congratulate you upon stocking what is at last a satisfactory shoe, 
cribing manufactured with some regard to the actual shape of the human foot and its mechanisms. Tt a the sert of 
icipl ; model I've looked for during many years, never with success until new. Jf only the publie at large would wear 
pies, i » 
practical shoes of this sort, the majority of their foot troubles would probably disappear. 
ite and ingest Poa tin 2 Sh 
Out a ‘ . . — : af . I ms me — } See ot vimmalod mam. 2 Pose 
; It is now two years since I first tried Sir Herbert Barker Shoes. Ordinary Shoes nearty crippled me, inetuduig 
Asiastic various types of supported shoes recomimiended by specialists. Recently I had my feet X-Rayed with Sir Herbert 
Barker Shoes on. At once it was made clear to me why 1 found them so comfortable. My five toes wer 
prison evenly spread out on the floor of the shoe: I could move the toes freely. The Shoes were also a_ perfect 
srisons example of fit at all points. U ntil Sir Herbert Barker designs a hetter shoe I shall continue to wear W hat J 
“hap ; cousider the finest contribution to feot comfort of th teration. Ll am very grateful to him. Be 
“hat is M.. Norfoik. 
_— For twenty years or more I have been actively looking fer suck footwear. I have tried all sorts of mak 
in our hut it was not until 1 put on my first pair of Sir Herbert Barker Shoes that I realized how comfortable shoe 
est to could be.” 
tation, A GIFT of FOOT COMFORT for CHRISTMAS. 
resent 
olitary \ pair of Sir Herbert Barker Shoes would be a fine gift for relative or friend. It would be a worth- 
‘shop: while gift because it would ensure lasting foot comfort to the wearer. 
ase Sir Herbert Barker Shoes for men and women are obtainable for wear on any and every occasion 
Idine from fitters in most large towns. 
vill be 
it wil 
thes Send postcard NORVIC SHOE CO. LTD. 
ining for this booklet, which tells Dept. 7, NORTHAMPTON 
7, ? , 
ate how Sir Herbert Barker 
Wve at 
iscovere ides Re 2 oe s 
ay be discovered the ideal wae: 
yttage You'll find it interesting. rker 
rome ert 3a ‘ 
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a score of probation hostels in the country, though these 
provide the proper substitute for prisons for those who cannot 
safely be left in the old surroundings but need not be deprived 
of their freedom. The provision of facilities for physical 
and psychological examination and treatment is only in its 
infancy. The aim of the penal system should always be 
the re-adaptation of the offender to the life of society, leaving 
him to live in society wherever this is possible. But even 
where this is not possible he should still be regarded as an 
individual, with individual problems to be met, not merely 
as an offender to be forced into a mould and made to conform 
to a soul-destroying routinc.—I am, Sir, vours, &c., 
The Howard League for Penal Reform, W.A. ELKIN, 
Parliament Mansions, Hon. Press Secretary. 
Orchard Street, London, S.W’.1. 


[To the Editor of TH SPECTATOR.] 
Si1r,—I feel, having read Mr. Charles Prior’s letter in your 
issue of November 5th, that I should like to give my personal 
experiences of ‘‘ unofficial prison visitors.” 

Having been sentenced to 12 months in Wormwood Scrubs 
Prison and having no previous experience of confinement of 
any kind, I was indeed very pleasantly surprised when the 
key turned in my cell door one evening and my visitor entered. 
Far from prying into my affairs, which I do not think were 
even mentioned, until at a later date I brought them up 
myself, we had the most interesting discussions on the affairs 
of the day, to which, of course, I had no access until I had 
spent four months there. 

This gentleman, and I use the term in the very highest 
sense of the word, actually gave up his Christmas Day to 
visit in the prison, and no words that I could use would convey 
the feelings I had to receive a visit from the outside world 
when everything that should have been so bright was so very 
black. I may have been extremely fortunate in my visitor, 
but my general impression gained was that these unofficial 
visitors were a very popular institution, and in any case, to 
the best of my knowledge, there was no obligation on the part 

f any prisoner to receive them.—Yours, &c., 


Ex-PRISONER. 





(2,000 gentlemen have 
their clothes regularly 
maintained in perfect 
condition by the 
‘University’ Service. The 
treatment of garments 
sent regularly is different 
from the ordinary dry- 
cleaning method 





A staff of first-class tailors 
is permanently maintained 
to undertake alterations, 
relinings, re-facings 


GOOD, WELL-MADE OVERCOATS 
OR SUITS TURNED » 


In every way equal to a new garment, but at less than one- 
third the original ccst, by experts and tailors, whose work 
is equal to the highest West End standard. This service 
is essentially for the well-dressed gentleman who wears the 
| best of good clothes. We only undertake to turn any 
garment if assured it will afterwards meet with the most 
fastidious taste. Our opinion and estimate without obligation- 








Reguiar collection and delivery services in London and larger provin 
cial towns. Pre-paid posta! facilities for outlying country districts 


Oniversity Tailors (° eee 


Rel. 2866, 2867 & 2868 
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[Yo,the Editor of THE SPECTATOR]. 
Sir,—I have been reading with interest the articles 
in your columns about prison treatment, and I listened j 
other evening to a wireless discussion more or less on the 
subject. San, 
One thing that strikes me is that the former prc 
evidently have a lively sense of what is due to them. “Ip: 
not noticed that they have an equally lively sense of What; 
due to others. ‘They may have, but they have not said $0, ‘ 
I should therefore like, with your permission, to invite 
of them to state in your columns whether or not he agres - 
society was entitled to come down on him for his breach of 
laws which make organised society possible. If he thinks th 
society was not entitled to come down on him, does he agr 
that anyone is free to rob him or to half-kill him ? 2 
If, on the other hand, he agrees that society was entitled y 
come down on him, in what way does he think that Som 
should have’ done so? If he had been sentencing hi 
what sentence would he have imposed on_ himself? Wh; 
sentence would he as Judge have imposed on someone else why 
had done what he did himself ?—Yours faithfully, 
JOHN Dayp, 


1 






POLLUTED RIVERS 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

Sm,—Mr. Bensusan’s indictment in your last issue of th 
failure of local authorities and successive Governments » 
enforce the provisions of the Weeds and Seeds Order, and th 
Rats and Mice (Destruction) Act of 1920, to the detriment ¢ 
the land, has its counterpart in our rivers, where despite Acy 
of Parliament pollution is not prevented by certain local author. 
ties ; but on the contrary, is actually caused by them, so much 
so that some streams are Officially described as ‘‘ open sewerg” 
Once upon a time our rivers were more beautiful. 

There may be, and I believe are, many virtues in our ind 
vidualism as compared with the other “‘ isms ” competing for 
favour, but that should not cause us, ostrich-like, to shut ow 
eyes to its failures. Rather should we ask ourselves by wht 
means can such old deep-rooted anti-social and uneconomic 
abuses be remedied. If only by the exercise of greater adminis. 
trative control on the part of the Central Government, th 
problem still remains as to how can apathetic public opinion 
be aroused, in default of which the Government, with so many 
other major problems on its hands, is unlikely to move. 

Perhaps the Under Thirty-ites, numbering some millions 
one of whom seems to think it is a world “ without enterprise, 
without courage, and without love,” will, as young crusaders, 
step into the breach and end this sad state of affairs with week 
end “rips”; for service such as this is surely within ther 
power to offer. In our copybook days we were taught tht 
‘* where there’s a will there’s a way.”’ This may be regarded 
as an antiquated maxim. But have we discovered an easit 
and happier way to accomplishment? Though well ove 
thirty, I wonder.—Yours faithfully, 


Chalk Hill, Guildown, Guildford. J. W. Kempster. 


THE PRICE OF BACON 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

S1r,—Lord Radnor’s case amounts to this: that because 
some selected year the price of bacon was a certain figur 
no one has any cause of complaint so long as it is no higher 
Not so: producers are not entitled to claim a statutory right 
to dip their hands into the pockets of the people. Lo 
Radnor says that when the quota was instituted the to 
supplies were stabilised at the normal pre-depression 00 
sumption. The population has increased considerably since 
then and what may have been enough then is not enougi 
now. The plain fact is that the jiggery-pokery of the Gover 
ment and the Boards is maintaining the price of bacon hight! 
than it need be if their hands were only kept off it. Yo 
were therefore perfectly right in your contention.—Yours, & 

Letcombe Bowers, Wantage. ALFRED BEESLY. 


NATIONAL PARKS 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—I have read with much sympathy Mr. Lennard’s let! 


in your last issue on the disfigurement of the Mawdda® 
valley around Tyn-y-groes by the activities of the Forest! 
Commission because I have employed much of my spa 
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THE NIGHT SISTER 








illions, 


At eight o'clock each evening, the Night Sister comes on duty at 


Srprise 
ee Moorfields Eye Hospital. Matron gives ner a report of all in-patients, with 
= special reference to those who may need attention during the night. She 
ee receives from the Theatre Sister the keys of the operating theatre, and her 
7 night's work begins. We are not able here to give details of her work, the 
7 routine round of which is broken at intervals by the arrival of casualty cases. 
Yet had we the space to tell fully the story of the Night Sister, we should 
et do no more than give a glimpse of the work of the largest Eye Hospital in the 
= world. We will gladly give full particulars of this work to anyone who is 
pnt interested. In the space available here, may we state that it costs £49,000 
dee ~ each year to maintain “Moorfields,” and that the appeal made at this season 
= represents our last chance of balancing income with expenditure... Can 
. you please help? 
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time for some years past in making a detailed geological map 
of that beautiful country and have come away each year with 
a heavy heart at the further destruction of the old woodlands 
that has taken place after my last visit. To givé an example, 
in June this year I found that*the trees of the lovely woods 
of oak, ash, &c., above the left bank of the Mawddach near 
the Gold Mines had been ringed, and soon their gaunt skeletons 
will stand, and stand for years, as in many: other places in 
this region, as an ugly memorial of the beauty that has gone. 
The Commission does not even remove the eyesores ‘it has 
created. 

The changes that the Commissioners are producing are 
not merely a matter of the effect on the scenery, although 
that is serious enough, for there is another aspect which, 
I fear, has received too little consideration. There is no 
game preservation in this area, and the country people and 
visitors have been free, perhaps not legally but certainly in 
practice, to wander anywhere through these woodlands, and 
one of the delights of visiting the district was the privilege 
of rambling through and picnicking in the woods with their 
charming sunlight effects and carpet of ferns and other under- 
growth ; and the woods could be entered at almost any point 
over the more or less decrepit stone walls. When the Com- 
missioners replant them with conifers a very efficient barbed- 
wire fence protects the boundaries and access to them is 
confined to such public tracks as they maintain, for the ground 
outside the actual track soon becomes an impenetrable thicket. 
Many of the paths shown on the Ordnance Survey 6-inch 
and 25-inch maps have disappeared, and I find, as regards 
my own work, many exposures of rock which I should like 
to examine and which would have been easily reached a few 
years ago but are now inaccessible. I mention this fact, 
not for the sake of a personal grumble, but as an illustration 
of the restrictions of public privileges arising from the Com- 
missioners’ activities. 

Tnis region, together with the area to the west, which 
includes the wild and desolate country of the Rhinog Moun- 
tains, should in my opinion be reserved as a national playground 
or park, with’ public control over its amenities. I have, 
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however, deferred bringing a proposal to this effect befo 
Council for the Preservation of Rural Wales until the me ty 





of Snowdonia as a National Park has been settled —] sig by 
yours faithfully, C. A. Ma ig 


The Athenaeum, Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 


[To the Editor of THE SpEctator.] 

Sir,—Mr. Lennard, in his letter about National Forest Park, 
seems to admire only my Latin. “Actually this was by fat the 
most “‘ skittish” point in my previous letter, for I had del 
berately pulled my own leg, when’I wrote of the Forest 
Commission Quorum pars parvissima sum instead of mining 
the word parvissima being of course coined for the Occasion, 
I wrote it in the faint hope that some hater of the works of ¢, 
Forestry Commission would be caught in my little trap, and 
it is another Oxford man (this time with a most distinguig 

First in History) who is caught! What will the High Tabi, 
of Wadham think, or will they know no better nowadays) 

In Mr. Lennard’s attack on the National Forest Parks Policy 
of the Commission he does not criticise at all the existin, 
National Forest Park north of Glasgow, where the Commissicy, 
helped by grants and co-operation from other public-spiritei 
bodies, has established camping grounds and a hostel anj 
other amenities. ‘There the walks, though they lead throug, 
conifers, to the top of the Cobbler and other fine view poiny 
are enormously appreciated, and the work has been bless 
by every organisation of ramblers, climbers, hikers and youth; 
which I know of in Scotland. To see the streams of cycli; 
going out every Saturday from Glasgow to camp and walk jn 
he park would do Mr. Lennard’s heart, and judgement, good, 
At any rate they do not “ fear the Danaae even when they briny 
gifts,” for they seem to love them—both the gifts and th 
Danaae ! 

And why should it be different in Snowdonia? The Con. 
mittee which worked out the scheme included most influential 
members of the National Trust, Commons and Footpaths 
Preservation Society and the Councils for the Preservation of 
Rural England and Wales. Their recommendations are unai- 
mous and will be carried out by the Commission as soon 4 
funds allow. 

As to the ‘‘ horribly straight fence’? which divides one of 
the Forestry Commission’s Welsh areas from the outer hill, 
are not boundaries apt to be fences, and straight at that? 

As to hidden views, Mr. Lennard might, I think, have mad 
some enquiry before writing. He may te right, but it is th: 
deliberate policy of the Commission in all their newer work, 
and particularly in their ‘‘ Park” areas, to leave or mak 
views available. 

And the “‘ ghastly skeletons ”’ of ringed oaks on the way to 
Dolgelley (which I know well) are fast falling, and it may be 
that their disappearance can be expedited. And Mr. Lennard, 
an old student of the Forestry Commission’s work, should 
surely know by now that in recent years we have never ringed 
trees within obvious sight of a main road. 

Mr. Lennard has devoted the principal part of his great 
talents to developing the teaching of history at Oxford. Bu 
would he describe it as it was when he first knew it, if he 
wanted to give a fair picture of it today ? Might he not give 
the Forestry Commission a little credit for his own progressive 
spirit? For some years after 1919, when we started from 
nothing, we had to concentrate wholly on planting, and th 
Gwydyr forest which he mainly criticises was acquired in 1920 
There was no tradition of real amenity planting anywhere 
in the Empire. Certainly the only men who could get planting 
work really well done lacked it.. I was interim Chairman a 
the time and I take full responsibility for all those early 
appointments. But steadily, more and more, in more recenl 
years we and our officers have been learning to plant as beauli- 
fully as circumstances (such as straight fences) allow. 

We have been helped enormously for several years, and art 
still being helped, by Professor Trevelyan and many such 
others. Of course, we have not yet learnt all we have to learn. 
We meet, as Mr. Lennard I think knows well, a Committe: 
based on the Council for the Preservation of Rural Englané 
whenever we or they feel that they can specially help us. 

And, as to our Forest Parks, of course the Commission doe: 
not intend to call planting ground which it may acquire in the 
future a Park, as Mr. Lennard suggests. It intends whereve! 
there is real need for a park which cannot be satisfied by# 
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** National Park,” and, alas, National Parks have not yet got 
started, to go on doing its best, as its funds allow, to turn its 
larger existing forestry estates into Forest Parks. And surely 
that is a real step forward.—yYours faithfully, 
Francis D. ACLAND. 
House of Commons. 


THE VOICE OF UNDER THIRTY 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

S1R,—May I be permitted to “rattle the sabre” once more, 
in order to assure ‘‘ The Voice of Under Thirty—III” that he 
is dreadfully mistaken in thinking that his readers have not 
understood his point? They have indeed, and more than 
that, they have understood the manner of young man hc is. 
I was amused to see the unanimity on that point in the replies. 
To put it in colloquial language, ‘“‘ we have him taped.” He 
is filed neatly away in the particular pigeon-hole that fits him 
and his type, and he shall be left to guess the particular name 
on his label, for himself. 

“Under Thirty—III ” is not, actually, worth calling on at 
the present time, and I do not suppose any parson will bother 
to do so. ‘Thank goodness, there are, as a fact, such stacks 
of ** Under Thirties,” keen, enthusiastic, and Christian MEN, 
who work for God, that it really is pure waste of time to bother 
about young men (even directors) who admit they are “ far 
too lazy to offer their services.”’ Well, well, I daresay the 
world will manage to go on without him, and indeed, it will 
likely enough go on much better without the dead-weight of 
the TYPE of person he represents. 

And, Mr. Editor, if he continues to write in your paper in 
the same strain. .’. I shall give up taking Punch.—I am, 
Sir, BERTRAM .MAYNARD. 

Bodham Rectory, Holt, Norfolk. 
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[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—I, too, am a young Anglican clergyman, and I can there- 
fore sympathise with your contributor who writes for ‘‘ The 
Voice of Under Thirty—V.” 
But it seems to me that the whole of his article is vitiated by 
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a sense of impatience which riles and kicks at e 
everything. His remarks regarding the Church seem t 
to be most unfortunate. We are all well aware that thi . 
many things within the Anglican Church which need reforms 
Mere carping and impatience will not rectify the faults j * 
Chui%i of England. mn th 

As a clergyman your contributor is supposed to be an off 
and leader of people within a society. How can he Preach x 
teach others, or uphold to them that society in which he bless 
has so little hope or faith ? The honest thing for him to do j 
to very seriously consider whether or no he ought to Cline 
his functions as a pastor and leader of people. y 

His remarks regarding the increasing period of training { 
Holy Orders betray an ignorance of the conditions under whi 
the clergy have to work today. Mere zeal for the Kingdom ¢ 
God is apt to be misdirected and do a great deal of harm, I 
is highly important that a priest should receive proper and 
adequate training in all aspects of the Church’s Ministry, Knoy, 
ledge and zeal most go hand in hand. 

No doctor of medicine ever qualified after one year’s training 
in medicine. Does your contributor really consider himsel 
fully qualified to deal with people as their spiritual Physician 
after such inadequate training ?—Yours faithfully, 

C. E. Pocknez, 





'veryone an 


* Prospect,” Hellesdon Road, Norwich. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR. | 

Str,—The reference to Cambridge House in your corresponj. 
ence last week is the only reason-I énter the lists on “Th 
Voice of Under Thirty.” For nearly 50 years the University 
Settlement in South London has been engaged in social work 
and with the various College Missions has been responsibk 
for the beginning of many activities which are now the ordinary 
routine of our national and civic life. j 

Voluntary social work is still an important factor in oy 
national life, and will become ever increasingly importan, 
and we should only be too glad to hear of keen and zealoy 
young men who would come and befriend their fellows wh 
have not had the same educational and cultural advantage, 
There is perhaps a greater need today for the influence of 
Cambridge men and others in a district such as South Londo 
than there was years ago, to give that training in leadership 
to the people who are certainly becoming alive to their respon. 
sibilities as citizens, and are appreciative of the friendly ani 
brotherly help that is given to them. 

We shall always be glad to place keen people in touch with 
useful pieces of work.—I am, Sir, yours obediently, 

HERBERT LIVESEY, 
Head of Cambridge House. 
131-139 Camberwell Road, S.E.5. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

S1r,—I read The Spectator with great interest every week, 
not only because of the clear-sighted commentaries on current 
topics, nor because of the excellent reviews ; but becaus 
(quite unconsciously, I think) it reflects a trend of thought 
in a considerable section of the intelligent public. This is 
on the whole, so profoundly depressing, that I find myself 
bracing up week by week as if for an ordeal before opening 
the paper. 

While it is true, as your correspondent of last week point 
out, that there is no such thing as a typical outlook of thos 
under thirty, or those under any other age, yet, because they 
are of the same generation, those under thirty look at life 
from the same view in point of time, and in certain broad 
principles seem to come to the same conclusions. 

The most important of these is their attitude to the Church. 
If they refuse to associate themselves with a body of people 
which they imagine is chiefly composed of old ladies who have 
“gone to church” all their lives and are too conservati't 
to do anything else, I can understand their attitude. But 
by thus dismissing Christianity with a contemptuous shrug, 
have they considered the full significance of their action: 
The trouble seems to be that so few of your contributors see 
to consider it worth while giving Christianity a trial. 

I am fully conscious that my owa words are conpletely 
inadequate, and a short letter inadeq rate, in which to expres 
all that one could wish to say, tut I do earnestly comment 
Canon F. R. Barry’s book, What Has Christianity to Say: 
to all your contributors of under, ard indeed ovr thirty. 
Like Hamlet, it is ‘‘ so full of quotations ” that it is impossib 
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‘Seen Luxor yet ?’ 


‘We’re going up the Nile tomorrow’ 


THE SPECTATOR 





‘You'll find those Nile steamers as comfortable as a big liner’ 


‘Then Alexandria on the way home’ 


‘Home? What a dreadful thought! I hear they had a pea-soup fog 


last week. Hi Boy! Bring four gin-slings .. . Ighri!’ 








Special points of interest... 
* Hotels in Egypt are luxurious yet not expensive. 


*Dancing every night, and hotels such as the 
Semiramis, Shepheard’s or Mena House, have one 
special gala night a week. Egypt is very gay in 
the season (October to April). 

* There are golf courses in Cairo and Alexandria. 
Excellent tennis also. Swimming pools at Mena 
House and Heliopolis. Polo and riding in Cairo. 


* Remember that Helouan, Egypt’s famous spa, is 
at its best during the winter. It is particularly good 
for rheumatism, arthritis, gout and asthma, and the 
ideal place for a convalescence. 

















How to get to Egypt... 


I. BY SEA... 10 to I2 days. Steamers go to 
Port Said. Fares to suit your purse. You leave 
from several different English ports. 

.. From London to Alexandria. 
3. OVERLAND PART OF THE WAY Train- 
de-luxe to Marseilles, Genoa or Venice. Then by 
steamer to Alexandria. 45 days. 

4. OVERLAND ALL THE WAY... Simplon-Orient 
Express from London to Istanbul. Through Asia 
Minor, Syria and Palestine, to Cairo. 6) days. 

THE EGYPT TRAVEL BUREAU, 29 Regent St, 
London, s.w.1 (Regent 6680), or any of the recog- 
nised travel agencies, will give you full information. 
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to select any one sentence from this most arresting book— 
all is intensely relevant to the present hour. 

‘* The hour ” (says Nicholas Berdyaev, in his Fate of Man 
an the Modern World) ‘‘ has struck when after terrible struggle, 
after an unprecedented de-Christianisation of the world .. . 
Christianity will be revealed in its true form. Then it will 
be clear what Christianity stands for and what it stands 
against. Christianity will again become the only and the 
final refuge of man. And when the purifying process is 
finished, it will be seen that Christianity stands for man and 
for humanity, for the value and dignity of personality, for 
freedom, for social justice, for the brotherhood of men and 
nations, for enlightenment, for the creation of a new life. 
And it will be clear that only Christianity stands for these 
things.” 

Christianity is saying to youth today : ‘‘ Come over and help 
us.’ Will youth respond ?—Yours faithfully, 

Reydon Grove, Southwold, Suffolk. ELIZABETH E. BEVAN. 


{To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1r,—I think many under-thirties will be grateful to you for 
instituting this series of articles; for it seems to me that it 
will clearly demonstrate three things: (1) We are yet 
uncertain and undecided as a whole about modern problems, 
however eager to make up our minds about them; (2) the 
various, often conflicting, ideologies now popular—the Com- 
munist’s, the Oxford Grouper’s, the Liberal’s, the Fascist’s, 
the Scoutmaster’s—each contain some elements at least that 
we should all consider good and worth emulating; and (3) 
the outline of common ideals for which modern youth could 
fight wholeheartedly probably lies in a synthesis, usually 
obscured, of the best elements in those ideologies.—Yours, &c., 
102 Inverness Terrace, W. 2. ALAN Moray WILLIAMS. 


ITALY AND OURSELVES 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. T. S. Phillips, complains of 
** blind and unscrupulous attacks’ made by Italian news- 
papers upon Britain. What does he expect? Is it possible 
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he is unaware that abuse in the Italian Press cay not 
paralleled but outclassed in virulence by the Venomous 9 
which are a common feature of certain London dali a 
would like to know whether Mr. Phillips really bel 7 
Signor Gayda and his confréres “‘ bitterly and unscral 
attack * this country without the grossest Provocation , 
Foreign travel is one of the best preventives of, and ant 
to, international misunderstanding, yet Mr. Phillips Withe 
see such opportunities curtailed. He scolds English ok 
for advertising tours beyond the Alps, and inveighs a 
Italy for attempting to seduce us thither in order, ag he oi ; 
puts it, to bolster up an “ impoverished ” country by 
English money. Is it a sin-to be impoverished ? Mp, p . 
would be mightily annoyed if Signor Gayda, Seeing his ke 
in The Spectator, taunted us with our distressed areas : 
huge unemployment totals ? 
Some years after the introduction of Fascism, my wif. 
myself were spending a holiday near Aosta. We went up 
the neighbouring St. Bernard Pass to see, for one thing, . 
famous dogs at the Swiss hospice just over the frontier, aj 
unfortunately, I forgot my passport. It can be cold m» 
in July at 8,000 feet, but the customs authorities, thoy 
unable to allow us through the barrier, received wus into t, 
blockhouse, sharing their rations and blazing fire with y 
while sleet and snow fell blindingly outside. As there wed 
two or three hours to wait before the next diligence doy 
this kindness, upon which we had no claim but our nationgip 
was beyond price. | 
Wisdom would see, to quote Shakespeare, 
** A Roman and a British ensign wave 
Friendly together.” 
Today, thanks to the political quacks who batten uy 
democracy, relations between Italy and ourselves are y 
longer amicable. A friendship which has ever been cherish 
by the foremost men of both our nations is being replay 
by hate. Such is the triumph of the ineffable folly of Sanctiog 
To repair this folly is the uphill task bequeathed to \ 
Neville Chamberlain, and to which, fortunately, he is py 
sonally addressing himself. The omens are imperative wha 
Japan and Spain, once our friends, are also showing unnmi 
takable symptoms of Anglophobia. But neither security 
the cause of peace itself seems to count much with Mr, Philli 
and his fellow-partisans provided they can keep the. breaj 
open which the new Prime Minister is endeavouring to clo 
—Yours, &c., J. B. Jonas, 
18 St. Margaret’s Road, Swindon. 
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OBJECTIVES FOR YOUTH 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—Mr. G. A. Rowan-Robinson’s article *‘ The Nazi Gos 
and the Christian ” deals with a problem which, in one senx 
is not only confined to Germany. In England, without t 
application of State interference, we may see a similar proce 
taking place, although of a less dynamic nature. 

The increasing indifference of British youth to the teach 
of the Church must be apparent to any regular church 
or, for that matter, to anyone who finds himself in e 
conversation with a member of the younger generation. |: 
this age of reason the results of empirical observation 
bound to claim the attention of the young rationalist. Su 
indisputable laws as the ‘‘ Law of Substance ” and the “La 
of Conservation of Energy ” will naturally assume a posite 
in his philosophy of life. But he finds these things at variant 
with the Christian creeds. The Church, by being dogma: 
where it can least afford to be, is defeating its own ends a 
is showing itself to be even more unreasonable in out 
than Herr Hitler himself. 

In National Socialism, the young German undoubted) 
find the essence of something living—something which appe- 
tains to this earth—something which; defines a purpose 1 
existing. To do a job in this world simply and only becaus 
it is worth doing well—to strive for and above all to achiev 
to be a credit and help to the community—is this what Hite 
is asking from every German? If so he has my complet 
moral support. And if the Church, while it looks to & 
skies for guidance, should stand in the path of such ides 
—well, I will stand by Hitler and still remain an Englishma 
—Yours, &c., ROWLAND ‘TOWERS, 
Lawnville, Gosforth, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 3. 
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Please write for HAMPTONS’ BOOK ©€.295 illustrating in colour 
many examples of the best values and latest productions in 


HOME FURNISHINGS. Post Free. 


HAMPTON & SONS LTD., PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, S.W.1. ‘Phone: Whitehall 1020. 
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tes hen you come to India, what do 
+ Philistion expect? Collected within ber 
¢ braiiders is everything you ean ask. 
loa my Indias closely woven together eA 
fo a pattern of whieh you’ can 
ver tire. =) 
The India of Levely Modern Cities. 
Delhi, Caleutta, Bombay, Madras— 
Gon these ancient names have received 
mynd no finer homage that the inspired 
out th architecture of today. Here are 
proces hotels and clubs that will make 
ack you forget your haunts in Europe. 
a Comfort and cuisine that challenge 
earn all other memories. 
mn. i The India of Sport. Tennis or 
jon a riding? Fish or game? Golf links 
fs or mountain heights? Whatever you 
wre want, India provides it in the most 
arianc enthralling of settings. 
gma: The India of Business. Here are 
wise beth the demand for manufactured 
om goods and the channels for their 
btedh distribution. Wide markets that 
ape: will well repay investigation. 
se fe The India of Antiquity. And here, 
— on her broad canvas, is freseved 
ale * that amazing fantasy of India’s life, 
mpi x of rite and festival, shrine and 
o th palace, merchant and mystic, in 
ideas 


AN RAILWAYS BUREAU, 57 HAYMARKET, LONDON, SW all its leisured movement and all 
ma EELEPHONE - - - - - - - WHITEHALL 1171. the majesty of its colouring. 
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How many people realise the importance 
of quality in Blotting—good Blotting 











Si wr to supply the Shade which Harmeonises 
vour Room and Furniture 
Look EO RR D as your 
Jor this guarantee 


watermark of quality. 


428 MILL. 


FORD’S 


Gold Medal Absorbent 


BLOTTING 


vtured by T. B. FORD, Limited, 


S1 Aisi). Anadaniter: Gui ircen hee 





N |them I saw the oddest little vehicle. 








dries cleanly and sharply, whilst the 
inferior kind leaves a dirty smudgy 
mark. 
Have you ever thought, too, how 
beautiful coloured Blotting Paper is? 
How restful and gently stimulating the Ey oh 
effect of green, blue and yellow can a\b a 
he in the office or in the home? Don’t qi 
be satished with just Blotting Pape Kies 
in future. Insist upon Ford’s Blotting Ys 
and get the Best. It is an economy We 
is well as uxt 2 
a ell as a luxury Pray 
23 i) 
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ROCKZALT a 
[To the Editor of THE Spectator] 
Sir,—I read with much interest the article on the (, Te gl 
of 1871 in The Spectator of October 29th. Even in 18 t ° 
lonely workers were few, though they ranged ton 
the Queen to the solitary Vegetable Ornament Cute. ni ts 
) \ uly 


‘case of women, while there was but one male, a steeple 
In 1937 mass production has reached such a pitch hee 
can scarcely contemplate even one male or female plo 
a solitary furrow. Yet only yesterday I met in q pie: 
thoroughfare in Southwark one who must surely nloy 
alone. I was waiting to cross a road where trams, he 
{and motors rushed continuously by, when in the mid, 
It was a minute 
drawn by a piebald pony and driven by a gnome-like » 
Its side was completely covered by the sign ROC 
From an-iron pole which ran from front to back hung 
tiny sacks. There are doubtless many uses for rocks 
who purchases it by the thimbleful ? Has the small ya 
| perchance, a son whose ambition—or his father’s fog 
is to be a ROCKZALT merchant ?—Yours faithfully, 
Oakdene, Ashtead, Surrey. SYLVIA McCupnp 


backer 


THE NEED OF RHYTHM 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—Your contributor, Dr. Cove-Smith, goes to the 
|the matter in emphasising the need both for psyche 
;and rhythmic satisfaction in physical training. . 
But it seems to me that we fail to take sufficiently 
Penersapinene the fact that the primitive and natural g 
| for the expression of man’s rhythmic impulses and develop 
|of his physique lies in dance. Further, it is in such 
| that he has been for some generations and still is, most s 
| inhibited. If physical training is to make a real break: 
| its former basis in military training, as seems to be in m 
| quarters so much desired, this is surely the true alternaty 
| basis. 








.* 


| 

| Upon such premises a return to men’s ritual dances 
as remain to us in the traditional Morris, seem indica 
| For as Dr. Cove-Smith tells us, few realise what an import 
factor rhythm is in life; and the rediscovery of this naty 
rhythm would seem most likely to produce healthful resuy 
In practice praiseworthy attempts at revival, though I béleg 
them to be more nearly upon the right track than many other 
i fail for several reasons but chiefly in that the religious motiy 
ithe faith that what they dance matters—brings rain or a 
/make the corn grow no longer exists—and the religious sexu 
' catharsis can no longer take place failing belief. 

| Such communal faiths are lost to us for ‘ever, 
artificially manufacture a collective faith. 

| Yet true physical culture cannot come merely by concel 
trating upon anatomy and physiology. In Germany it} 
‘not the desire to produce fine muscle so much as to be gut 
|Germans and to release the nation from unjust imputatios 
iwhich has obtained for them such striking results. Tk 
}impulse is psychological and collective. 


rae Com 


We ¢an 





| All we can do then for the present is patiently to give bai 
| to men their disused powers of rhythmic expression and cont 
| within their own rhythm. The Communist should work a 
_ hope of bringing further power to the party, the Catholic ft 
; ability to show forth the faiths of his Church as might & 
| possible, for instance, in rhythmic physical work for the sta 
| But until a stronger motive than Narcissism—like cultivatt 
| of the body for its own sake—is offered by circumstance a 
| belief we are not likely to achieve again that wholeness which 
;complementary to the truly healthy individual and by imp: 
cation to the foundation of a healthier nation.— Yours faithful} 

46 Garden Walk, Cambridge. E. Loriné 








W. M. PRAED 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1r,—I am engaged on a biographical and critical study of th 
poet Winthrop Mackworth Praed (1802-1839), and show 
| greatly value the assistance of any reader of The Spectal 
|who may have information or correspondence at his dispos 
| which has not hitherto been published.—Yours faithfully, 
| The Orchard House, Bicklev, Kent. DEREK HUDSO%: 
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of BATH. 


The inclusive BATH Cure Ticket gives 
3 weeks’ treatment for 3 guineas 
in December and January; 44 guineas 
during the high season. 


work @ 
holic fe 
night b 


Every approved form of balneo-therapy— 
douches, baths, re-educative movemenis, 
mud treatment, etc.—is available at 
BATH,;; experienced spa physicians may be 
consulted; there are hotels to meet every 
requirement, a delightful winter climate and 
all the cheerfulness and entertainment of .a 
great spa. 


TRAVEL BY RAIL. Londen (Paddington Station 


v of tt by the G.W.R. spa expresses, I].15a.m., 1.15 p.m. | 
a From the Provinces by L.M.S. and G.W.R. | 
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Join us in the land of 
SPORT and SUNSHINE 


Come to Austria! Perfect snow 
conditions, brilliant sunshine and 
the pure Alpine air all combine 
to give you a really thrilling and 
invigorating Winter Sports 
Holiday—AND IT’S SO 
INEXPENSIVE ! 





Austria 


the playground of Europe for 


WINTER SPORTS 





40% Fare Reduction! 


on both the outward and home- 
ward journey—subject to a stay 
of 7 days. 


En pension terms range from as 
low as 6/6, and first-class hotels 
from 15/- per day. 

Standardised Ski-ing Schools 
under the direction of qualified. 
instructors holding Government 
diplomas. 

Numerous Sporting and Social 
Events. 

Carnival Season in Vienna—City 
of Arts and Music. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE 


A LONDON HOME IN THE 
*"NINETIES 


By M. Vivian Hughes 


Older readers in particular will wel- 
come the third instalment of Mrs. 
Hughes’s_ delightful autobiography, 
which covers the last ten years of Queen 
Victoria’s reign (Oxford University Press, 
7s. 6d.). She was a teacher, engaged to 
a schoolmaster who read for the Bar 
and had to keep her waiting for ten 
years before they could afford to marry. 
Meanwhile she was appointed as the 
first head of the teachers’ training 
department at Bedford College, with 
the munificent salary of £100, non- 
resident. She recalls with quiet humour 
the difficulties that she had to overcome 
as a pioneer, with students who could 
not teach and with authorities who 
regarded the training of teachers as 
unnecessary. She pictures, too, the 
simple pleasures that poor professional 
people could have in late Victorian 
London, such as Irving’s acting at the 
Lyceum, and confesses that her dearest 
extravagance was a half-crown drive in 
a hansom cab. Her one exciting adven- 
ture was a trip to Chicago as an educa- 
iional conference delegate, when the 
university there was being built. She 
also describes a holiday in Switzerland 
with two whimsical Victorian spinsters 
who might have come direct from 
Cranford instead of from a great house 
in Bloomsbury. Mrs. Hughes’s lively 
portraits of Mary Jane and Henrietta 
should convince younger readers that 
Mrs. Gaskell ard Trollope did not 
caricature their heroines. 


ELEANOR OF AQUITAINE 


By Melrich V. Resenberg 


Mr. Rosenberg is apparently the first 
to attempt a full-length biography in 
English (Hamish Hamilton, Ios. 6d.) 
of the masterful lady who was in turn 
the Queen to Louis VII of France and 
Henry II of England, and whose own 
domains in the south-west of France 
were a cause of strife between the two 
Kings. It is unattractive in style and 
amateurish in the treatment of twelfth- 
century politics. Still the author has 
set out the main facts of Eleanor’s lively 
career (1122-1204), notably her partici- 
pation in the Second Crusade, her 
divorce and remarriage, and her share in 
the revolt of her sons against Henry II 
in 1173, and her journey to the Con- 
tinent in 1194 to rescue the imprisoned 
Richard. Mr. Rosenberg shows a special 
interest in Eleanor’s patronage of the 
troubadours and the ‘“‘ courts of love ”’ 
to which he devotes three chapters, as 
if this were her chief claim to be rem>m- 
bered. 


BOADILLA 
By Esmond Romilly 


There have been other records of the 
part played by the British members of 
the International Brigade at the siege 
of Madrid. But Mr. Romilly’s is the 
most full. He is one of the two 


survivors of the original ten British 
volunteers attached to the Thaelmann 
Battalion in the early days of the war. 
So his book (Hamish Hamilton, 7s. 6d.) 
has its place in the annals of the con- 
temporary struggle for liberty. He 
writes easily and simply. There are 
occasional breaths of Hemingway, but 
in the later chapters especially he dis- 
plays a detached casualness—unusual in 
so young a writer (Mr. Romilly is 
nineteen)—that is genuinely dramatic 
and moving. Without heroics he con- 
veys the feelings of those untrained 
enthusiasts (the author’s military ex- 
perience was confined to refusing to 
join his school O.T.C.) suddenly plunged 
into a battle fought apparently at random. 
Caught between a cross-fire, the little 
group was almost wiped out. Their 
bodies were never found. 


BUSHVELD DOCTOR 
By Louis C. Leipoldt 


Dr. Leipoldt’s job was Chief Inspector 
of Schools for the Transvaal. In this 
book (Cape, ros. 6d.) he describes his 
experiences, and makes generalisations 
that will probably cause consternation 
in some quarters. Twice a year he went 
round all the schools of the bushveld 
area, and it is a depressing picture he 
gives of the conditions of life of the 
settlers and the general health of their 
children. He finds no evidence of the 
development of a type of white man 
suited to life in a semi-tropical region. 
Instead he iells a story of degeneration, 
of defective children, of failure to become 
adapted to conditions. He is extremely 
frank, and perhaps, like most outspoken 
people, inclined to emphasise the dark 
side of a situation. He discusses other 
problems besides those of health: he has 
strong views on the position of the “‘ poor 
white,” the Indian and the native; on 
social and economic questions. And, 
for contrast, he found time to study the 
problems of the colour and song of 
birds—his favourite hobby. Altogether 
this is a most provocative and inter- 
esting book. 


KNIGHT IN AFRICA 
By C. W. R. Knight 


How difficult to write a book about 
Polemetus bellicosus which will not bore 
the general public, annoy the ornitho- 
logist by lack of technical information, 
or exacerbate the austringer by pandering 
to the general public! Yet Captain 
Knight’s book (Country Life, ros. 6d.) 
has slipped between these dangers, and 
one cannot imagine a falconer, a bird- 
watcher, or a man-in-the-street, who 
will not find a part of its fascination. 
A falconer will want to know what 
feather was used to imp the (from the 
photographs) sixth primary—the book 
does not tell us: a man-in-the-street 
may miss the enormous technical interest 
of the pursuit: and an ornithologist 
may want to know, during the penguin 
digression, whether moulted penguins 
do swallow stones—as Mr. Kearton 
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tells us—for ballast, or whether , 
are using them to clean their . 
But to every critic Captain x 
turns a face of bland and frien 
evasion. Posing as a rather stout 
ignorant _lantern-lecturer, Subject , 
heart-failure, he proceeds to tll « 

body enough to make them f ey 
interested—but never enough my 
them—and to keep the general = 
reading just as hopefully as Mr 6 
Smith. This is a book which nor 
interested in birds or beasts should i 


NO CROWN FOR TH 
QUEEN 
By Margaret Mitchine; 

Miss Mitchiner’s biography of ; 
Young Pretender’s wife (Cape, 195 6 
is as readable as most novels and " 
scrupulously accurate and fair to all 
parties concerned. Louise de Stolp, 
daughter of a minor Saxon prince jg 4 
Austrian service, had the ill luc 
nineteen to marry Prince Charles Edy; 
who in 1772 was thirty-three y 
older than herself and a peevish dry 
ard. She bore with him for eight yey 
and then left him for her lover, Aifes 
who was attracted not less by her w 
than by her personal charms, \j 
Mitchiner records with dry humour 
lady’s care to keep up appearances y 
that she was received at the Cour d 
George III, and after the Fred 
revolution had an English pension 
replace the French allowance that ly 
stopped. The highly temperamen; 
Alfieri, whom she would not marry} 
tended till his death, and the benevole 
but foolish Cardinal York who shelter 
her in his palace, are leading figures 
this amusing story, largely elaboraty 
from the Stuart papers at Windsor. 
Countess of Albany, as Louise wy 
styled, was indubitably a clever woma 


SMUGGLERS OF TODAY 
By W. J. Makin 

This is the golden age of smugglin 
because it is the age of trade barre 
of jealously guarded frontiers, of p 
hibitions. The author of Smugglers ( 
Today (Jenkins, 12s. 6d.) has traveled 
the world in his search for the ins 
story of how these barriers are passa 
He has investigated both sides of th 
business : the smuggler’s and that qj 
the customs officer or police, and ded 
with all the main branches excl 
white-slaving—which he found too w 
pleasant and involved a subject for 
book of this kind. Nothing is too by 
or too small for Mr. Makin’s attenti 
He seems to have met all types 
smugglers, from the directors of wot 
wide dope-smuggling organisations | 
stowaways. Diamonds, arms, spit 
dope and human beings are the mo 
profitable goods, and Mr. Makin revel 
the amazing extent of the traffic i 
them, and the endless ingenulty 
those who engage in it. Fortunes a 
being made, for instance, by the Leva 
tine and Arab agencies which a 
immigrants without permits to «il 
Palestine. Mr. Makin has done a 
thorough job, and his book 1s 0 
standing amongst popular crime-bo0t 
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Lake of Geneva 


Switzerland 


THE WELL-KNOWN SHELTERED RESORT. 


JULY 2nd & 3rd, 1938: NARCISSUS FESTIVAL. 


* FULL INCLUSIVE WEEKLY TERMS FROM £2 10s. 
Territet-Clarens WINTER SPORTS IN IMMEDIATE VICINITY. 
All information through the Swiss Federal Railways, 118 Regent St., S.W.1, the travel agencies, and the official information office al Monltrews 
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to-day ? 


You always feel more 





active and energetic 
when you have HOVIS 


There is 
STRENGTH 
in every 
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For 10 Guineas 
you can own an Imperial 


‘Good Companion 


The dependable portable typewriter 





Although it costs only 10 guineas (complete with 
carrying case) the ‘Good Companion’ typewriter 
has all the essentials of a standard machine . . . four 
bank keyboard . . . 2 colour ribbon . . . stencil 
switch . . . automatic ribbon reverse .. . right and 
left hand shift keys... back spacer ... and many 
other advantages. See the ‘Good Companion’ at 
your local typewriter dealers. Subscription 
payments are available. 


Write for literature to Imperial Typewriter Co. Ltd. 
Leicester 
London Showrooms : 85 Kingsway, W.C.2 





0 mn Oe 
BY APPOINTMENT 


“USE A TYPEWRITER MADE IN THE UNITED KINGDOM’ | 
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Clean False Teeth 
the Dentists’ way 


Aa TEETH require more than a bath. 
Soaking in an antiseptic solution is not enough. 
Use KOLYNOS DENTURE POWDER—the proved 
safe cleanser—brush briskly and rinse. No trouble. 
No discoloration. No fear of weakening the plate. 
Absolute cleanliness and sweetness assured. Of all 
Chemists 1/- per tin. The quick thorough cleanser. 


4 5 a Lok 
DENTURE POWDER 
























ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL. 
Patron: His Maiesty the King. 


SIXTY-SEVENTH SEASON—1937-38 
SATURDAYS at 2.30 p.m. 


NESOIEN CERADIOED) oon cnesc dcnesesscdccvecsvanecvaacdes Nov. 27th 
Se SE SE eee peri henner eee Dec. 18th 
MEBROUAEL CERARGEN) .....0ccsecccsectsescscocscseccsvesee Jan. 8th 
MOZART’S MASS IN C MINOR ......... .... Feb. Sth 
OBMIDIES: TRBOUIEINE sce cascesscaccccesesdavavatexvcesc Apr. 2nd 


ASH WEDNESDAY, MARCH 2nd, at 8 p.m. 
THE DREAM OF GERONTIUS and 
ELGAR’S VIOLIN CONCERTO. 

COOD FRIDAY, APRIL 15th, at 2.30 p.m. 
MESSIAH (Handel). 

LONDON PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA and 
LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. CONDUCTOR: 


DR. MALCOLM SARGENT 


Subscription for the Series of Six Concerts (excluding ‘* Messiah” on 
Good Friday): Stalls, £1 17s. 6d. ; arena, £1 10s. Od. ; balcony, £1 Is. Od. 

Subscribers’ names can now be received and seats secured at the Box 
Office, Albert Hall (Tele.: Ken. 3661), and Agents. Prospectus, with names 
of artists, on application. 
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PATENT STOVES 


This continuous-burning hopper-fed B.J. ESSE 
Anthracite Stove (design by BETTY JOEL) pro- 
vides the cheapest and healthiest form of heating 
obtainable. Write for catalogue, details of Hire 
Purchase Plan, and nearest Dealer. 


SMITH & WELLSTOOD LTD., BONNYBRIDGE, SCOTLAND 

LONDON: (Est. 1854. 
11 Ludgate Circus, E.C.4, 8 Upper Thames St., E.C.4, 63 Conduit St., W.1 
LIVERPOOL — EDINBURGH — GLASGOW 
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Motoring TWO MODERN 


THE two cars I have for report this week, the 17 Armstrong- 
Siddeley and the 10 Talbot, have nothing in common— 
unless you allow their high quality as a link—but each has 
at least one feature that distinguishes it and puts it into the 
swiftly shrinking category of unusual cars. 

The Armstrong-Siddeley is fitted with the new form of 
transmission called balanced gear. This, in effect, is simply 
the abolition of the flywheel, whose work in providing the 
necessary smoothness of running to the engine is carried 
out by the self-selecting gear itself. This is not perhaps so 
revolutionary as it sounds, as-for several years modern fly- 
wheels have been so reduced in weight and bulk that now most 
of them are not much more than an enlarged outer member of 
the clutch. The important modification in the Armstrong- 
Siddeley transmission lies in the fact that the shaft connecting 
the engine-shaft with the drive is reduced to the least possible 
length and that consequently the gear-box is practically an 
integral part of the engine assembly.” This means that the 
flywheel effect is brought as close to the forward end of the 
propeller shaft as it can be and that as a result the whole 
drive is less subject to torsional flexing. 

The makers claim for this arrangement that the pull of 
the car throughout its range is smoother and after a circuit 
of my special test route I am quite ready to agree.’ The new car 
is a great deal better balanced than the last of the type I tried, 
early in the year. There is not only a refreshing absence of 
vibration of any sort and a comfortable sense of sturdiness 
about the drive, but the performance—presumably a direct 
result of the reduction of twisting stresses and therefore of 
power-losses—is noticeably higher. There is more and greater 
liveliness, and the average speed is certainly better. It is a 
much more comfortable car to drive. 

In other respects there is no outstanding change in the 
design. The engine is mounted on rubber in a special way 
that not only damps out the vibration under load but also 
allows unusual steadiness when running idle. Nearly every 
flexible suspension has the drawback of setting up a con- 
siderable shake at idling speeds: It is not of much importance, 
but as the shake is to a greater or less degree communicated 
to the car body it does constitute a disadvantage in any but the 
cheapest types of car. It has not been wholly eliminated 
in the new Armstrong-Siddeley but very nearly so. 

Here are the principal dimensions of the car. 


The Gift that 
will please 


The six- 








Your Christmas Gift problem may be well 
solved by a set of K.L.G. Sparking Plugs in these 
Special Presentation Cartons. To suit any engine, 
insulated either with mica or ‘‘Corundite” as 
preferred — from 20/- a set. 


Enquire at your local garage or send direct 
to K.L.G. Sparking Plugs Ltd. 


KLG 


K.L.G. SPARKING PLUGS LTD., PUTNEY VALE, LONDON, S.W.I5 
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ENGLISH CARS 


cylinder engine has a bore and stroke of 66.6 by 114 millim 
giving a capacity of 2,394 c.c. and a tax-rating of fue 
The valves are overhead, operated by push-rods and - If, 
the carburettor is the new downdraught Zenith, ignition by .: 
with automatic advance and retard, cooling by pump cof 
thermostat. Three wheelbase lengths are available, Ast 
9 ft. 8 in. and 9 ft. 3 in., the rear track being 4 ft. 6 in a 
shortest and 4 ft. 9 in. in the others. The gearbox can by 
with one of two ratios, the lighter car with a 5.1, 15 a 
and 20.4 to one; the others with 5.3, 7.8, 12.1and 31 - 
one. The clutch is the automatic centrifugal type Which fy 
already proved itself really suitable for the Wilson type ¢ 
gear. It begins to slip when the revolutions fal] to ahy 
500 a minute and provides shockless engagement on all gear 

The car I tried was the touring saloon, a big and thorougi 
comfortable car that will seat four people with Sprawl 
room and five very fairly. .The back seat has a Movabl 
armrest. It is very well equipped and finished. There » 
folding tables fitted to the backs of the front seats as well g 
folding footstalls and the luggage-boot is wide enough 
take golf-bags. It has six windows, with sliding quany, 
lights. The ventilation is draughtless and in the back yO 
sit well forward of the axle. The outlook is excel, 

On the road, as I said, I found a great improvemen j 
behaviour. The pick-up is lively and ready, the acceleratia 
good and the performance throughout what it should ) 
in a car of this type. Its comfortable maximum is toy 
70 miles an hour on top and §0 on third. It climbs g 
hills steadily and easily, if not very fast (it beat its predecess, 
showing pretty well), but the points in which I noticed ty 
most important improvement were the steering, road-holding 
and springing, particularly the front springing. It is a my 
better car than the old 17. The model I tried costs £475, 

The new 10 Talbot is another improved car. I do ny 
think they have done anything radical to it since I last trie 
the model, but the new carburettor (also the downdraught Zenit} 
and-some minor modifications here and there have combing 
to give it a considerably more lively performance. Leaviy 
that aside for the moment, the outstanding feature of th 
Talbot—to me—was this. It has an engine of 1,180 ¢¢ 
content and it weighs 18 cwt. or so. Another car of a large 
type, with a deservedly high reputation, has an engine ¢ 
nearly 200 c.c. greater capacity and weighs a good deal les 
Over the same steep climb, under exactly similar conditions 
the bigger car only beat the Talbot by a second. As reader 
of The Spectator may have gathered, my views on the subjeq 
of weight are definite. Right or wrong, I consider that nearly 
every car made anywhere is much too heavy and that Britis 
cars are wickedly handicapped in this respect against thet 
rivals. The ‘Talbot’s’ performance, like that of anothe 
English car in the same circumstances, proves that in th 
matter of getting power out of small engines there is nobody 
to touch us. If only we would learn what America and tk 
Continent have to teach us about weight-reduction our ligh 
cars would have no rival in performance. 

Apart from that revealing hill-climb I liked the new Talbu 
very much. Generally speaking I do not like small cars at al. 
They fulfil a useful function, I know very well, and thy 
make intelligent motoring possible to a great many peopl 
who, without the little Eights and Tens, would never have 
known the joy of possession, but only very occasionally d 
I come across a little car that behaves like one of a reasonabl 
size. This Talbot trial was one of those rare occasions. Ther 
was not quite enough room for me elbow-ways, and the de 
scription “ four-seater”’ app!ied to the saloon would be of mor 
interest to children than to people as long as myself. h 
spite of that I drove that little car with as much pleasure! 
not quite in as much bodily ease as I have driven at least: 
score of machines of twice its power and half its size agai 

They have improved the gear-change (it is now one of tht 
best I know of the all-synchromesh type), the engine mut 
more quietly, and without perceptible vibration, the roa: 
holding and steering are better, the brakes quicker and mot 
powerful in operation. There are no flat spots in the pick-uf 
and the acceleration is exhilarating. About 65 miles 2 
hour can be comfortably reached in ordinary circumstancts, 
a little more, I daresay, at need, and at that and all othe 
speeds the road-holding is nearly beyond criticism. A neal 
finished body, without window-pillars and with good luggagt 
room behind, costs £255. An English car of note. 

JOHN PRIOLEAU. | 

[Note.—Readers’ requests for advice from our Motonnt 
Correspondent on the choice of new cars should be accompanied bj 
a stamped and addressed envelope. The highest price payahl 
must be given, as well as the type of body required. No adv: 
can be given on the purchase, sale or exchange of used cars. 
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The new Shell lubricating oil carries the war 
right into the enemy’s camp; preventing dry- 
starting, which is known to be one of the most 
prolific causes of cylinder wear. It prevents 
wear beczuse it is fortified with an exclusive oily 
compound which makes the oil cling to cylinder 
walls and bearings instead of draining off when 
the engine cools down. The new Shell oil 
remains on the cylinders to protect them from 
corrosion caused by products of combustion, and 
it makes starting easier because it eliminates the 
metal-to-metal friction which would otherwise 
occur when the engine is started from cold. 


HUMBER, HILLMAN, SUNBEAM and 
TALBOT, after exhaustive tests, decided 
to use and recommend the new Shell 
oil exclusively. 





NEW 
LUBRICATING 


Double Shell (medium) oil is officially approved by A.C., Armstrong-Siddeley, Austin, Bentley, B.S.A., Citroen, Humber, 
Hillman, M.G., Morris, Riley, Rolls-Royce, Singer, 8.S., Standard, Sunbeam, Talbot, Wolseley, etc., in winter. 


Single Shell (light) oil is officially approved by Buick, Chrysler, Dodge, Fiat, Ford, Rover, Studebaker, Vauxhall, etc., in winter, 
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Travel IN PRAISE OF BUDAPEST TR 
‘ v 

SEPTEMBER brought me to the end of a long quest. In seeking for the miles of mysterious streets spreading out beyond into t, 

the perfect holiday, one is always forced to the decision between __ plains. . 

land and water. If you want water, you can have the teeming By day, the peculiar delight of Budapest is in jts baths: 
vulgarity of the British seaside, or you can cruise arourid on a_ and the greatest of its baths—surely the greatest bath sj e AL THOUGE 
little island of suburban gaiety, or you can risk the quite Caracalla’s—is the Palatinus bath, which was opened this yeu England, 
unpredictable expense and the peculiar madness of the south The Palatinus is divided into four baths, scattered oye, , [eS ~ 
of France. If you want land, you can have it, but you will immense lawn, with restaurants, fountains and shops q i Spats ot 


come home disappointed and only half refreshed. But there is 
one place where the delights of land and water are united in the 
most delectable combination this side of paradise; and that 
is at Budapest. “A 

In every variety of bad English, the guide-books sing the 
merits of Budapest,. medicinal, historical, architectural... For 
my own part, I was not concerned with seeing sights : I wanted 
to wash off a little of the red, white and blue that seemed to 
have pervaded London all the summer. Budapest proved ideal. 
It distils an atmosphere more exquisitely un-British, more 
delicate and wild, than the most romantic imagination could 
foreshadow. ‘There were plenty of English about, to be sure. 
There will be still more next year : for the town is being rapidly 
and brilliantly improved. Soon it will become like Kitzbuhel 
a British protectorate, as its marvels become more widely 
known. This article is written to advise anyone who would 
be advised that next year is the time to go to Budapest ; for it 
has an all too glorious future. 

To begin with, the Hungarians have started building con- 
crete, dustless roads. The road from Vienna is perfect: the 
road from Graz will soon be equally good. It is no trouble in 
the world to get there. You meet scarcely anything but a few 
tlocks of geese before you are plunged into a great capital, all 
trams and taxis, set in the midst of the humblest agricultural 
landscape. But at the heart of it is a quiet rock, the Citadel, 
from which a great cross, lit with neon lights, guards the city by 
night. From the summit of the Citadel you can look down at 
night on the wide river, its bridges forming tiaras of light, and 
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The work we do for our 
present clients brings us 
frequent enquiries anent the 
possibility of our working 
for others. We are always 


We offer 
service to 
Advertisers 














how, we can try to be of 
help.” 

“You do the ——-—— 
advertising ?” 
*Wes;:” 


willing to consider any , 7 

advertising project and ~ Well, this is another ——— 

offer careful advice, with- With companion products, of 

out obligation on either Course, and... 

side, BUT, with certain Here came one of our 

reservations. “BUTS”. We interrupted 
to express our regret at 


When we were told, recently, 
a prominent advertiser had 
studied our work and was 
impressed by its definite 
features, we were gratified 

. and still further compli- 
mented when it was suggested 
we might be interested in 
another direction. 


being unable to help. “We 
cannot duplicate accounts”, 
we explained. 

* But you would have more 
money to spend on this...” 
“The amount makes ‘no 
matter”, was the reply. “So 
long as we work for a client, 
we do not interest ourselves 
on behalf of any of his 


“Tell us what it is”, we said, 1 
competitors.” 


“and we will say if, and 


In offering able, wholehearted and confidential service 
or advice we now mention, for obvious reasons, our 
existing clients are: 


British Road Tar Association . Cabanas Cigars . Craven 
Plain Cigarettes . Craven Empire Tobaccos . lridinoid 
Pens . Otterburn Tweeds . Otterburn Baby Rugs . Plasmon 
Oats . S & S Corsetry . “Sterling” and ‘ Alpine” 
Garments . Zenobia True Flower Perfumes. 
We are also working in a preparatory way for a 
Motor Oil, a Lipstick, and an Ice Wafer. 


EDGAR FIRTH ADVERTISING SERVICE. 


14 JOHN STREET, LONDON, W.C.1. 
=== Telephone: CHAncery 7084———_——= 





































the place. It exactly fulfils a mental image of the Elysig 
Fields, where there is room for thousands of people to lie aboy 
or run or wallow in perfect comfort. In using the baths, ther 

‘is a technique, for they vary in temperature. The first, whic 
is for the heroic, is an enclosure of rafts upon the Danube 
whose waters are fast, yellow, and very cold. The second is; 
small bath which shelves steeply in depth. Here the attractiog 
lies in artificial waves, which are turned on every alterngp, 
quarter of an hour. They are quite vigorous waves, which yj 
knock you down along the sides, though you can float on they 
in the middle. The third bath is immense—I should say twp 
acres in extent. It is cold at the south end, and gets Wwarme: 
towards the north: and hundreds of people can swim jn; 
without colliding. Lastly there is the hot bath, which is aby 
as hot and as deep as an ordinary domestic bath. Here op 
sits, in rows of little sloping partitions divided by submariy 
arm-rests : some people read books and papers, others mere 
bask all morning. The water in this bath has a pleasant sme 
of sulphur, which makes it a sovereign remedy against all stif. 
nesses and fatigues. After a day’s bathing, you come out gij 
smelling faintly of sulphur, and feeling as though you owned 
the world. 

These fabulous baths are set upon St. Margaret’s Islani 
which is a heaven in itself, admission threepence. There ; 
a hotel upon the island, restaurants cheap and dear, a cabary, 
a golf-course, clubs for rowing, tennis, and shooting. By; 
stroke of genius all the fences and railings on the island haf 
lately been abolished, so that all these units blend into a hug 
park, set with great trees and studded with flower-beds wher 
pheasants walk. 

In the hills outside Budapest there are other restaurant 
set high above the city, from which the view is magical. Ther 
are expensive places where you can dance, and where elaborar 
shows are given. There is an excellent restaurant in the cit 
park. There is a long terrace of open restaurants that fom 
a closed promenade along the Danube. Hungarian food, x 
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is rich 
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it is cooked in Budapest, easily surpasses the best Vienne: Fics 
food ; and there are about a dozen first-class restaurants, Bu ff tops 7 
the real pursuit of the evening is the Gipsy music, which sund, t 
nowhere else means anything. It is a music that really purge f§ Lake 
and not merely titivates. Melancholy beyond description, i wang 
makes self-pity seem impossible. Furiously gay, it maks popula 
the civilised night-life seem ridiculous. Like star-gazing, it 7o-met 
puts you where you cannot see yourself. It has made a waits Europe 
forget to bring my food, and me forget to curse the waiter. if Lap 

As for the Hungarians, they are enchanting. Except ft By few s 
the chambermaids—stout peasant-women in squeaky boots mi 
they all live up to their reputation for charm and manne. indeed 
They are so courteous that the motorists do not even sounl Circle, 
their horns. They are desperately poor, yet they seem alway f§ partly 
not merely happy but lavish. They labour under bitte Bis a cc 
grievances, yet they are entirely unmilitaristic and imperviou a 
to Fascism. It is obvious on every side that they know hoff yi, 
to govern themselves: and for the redress of their wrong countr 
they rely upon the workings of justice. They have set upij amd < 
statue in memory of Lord Rothermere’s lost interest in thet wh 
cause ; and they fasten upon even the humblest journalist 4 recent 
a possible ally. ; 

This is my unsolicited and unpaid testimonial to the fascim S; 
tion of Budapest. There is much more that could be sail a 
but the thing must stand. Let it suffice to say that Budapts JB of wir 
is as amusing as Cannes by day, and as amusing as Paris by fj finest 
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night. I have always thought that a man can make no mo: 
abject confession of dullness than by spending all his holidas 
in the same place. ‘‘ Dear old So-and-so,” schoolmastts 
say; ‘‘ why, I have joined him at Keswick every August for 
thirty years.”” But years hence, I shall be going every summé 
to Budapest: for if a more delightful place there weft, ! 
would be impossible to bring oneself away. 
CHRISTOPHER HoBHOUS: 
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TRAVEL NOTES 
WINTER SPORTS IN 
SCANDINAVEA 
SWEDEN 


; +. +e several times the size of 
parsons tng a total population 
age that of London, and its Winter 
as Season is a long one. From January 
March or even April, is the normal 
» sod during which conditions are ideal 
4 the Winter Sports enthusiast. _ The air, 
though cold, is brisk, dry and invigorating, 
the ive is good, and in perfect condition, 
the snow firm. The Sports are as varied 
gs the scenery, OF the customs and people 
in the districts in which they take place. 
Sweden deserves its popularity ; in many 
ways its people are like the English, which 
may account for the friendly welcome which 
always awaits visitors from this country. 
The Swedes pay us the compliment of 
yarning English in their schools ;_ their 
hotéls are well managed, spotlessly clean, 
and reasonable in their charges; com- 
munications are good; fast and comfortable 
trains link the country from north to 
uth, and one may be certain that second, 
and even third class travel is satisfactory. 
Regular mail motor-coach routes join the 
more lonely and isolated parts of the 
try. 

go are three routes to Sweden : the 
direct steamer route from ‘Tilbury to 
Gothenburg ; the land route via Germany 
to Tralleborg ; the air route from Croydon 
to Malmo, The best plan for a beginner 
js to go north to Storlien in Jemtland, high 
onthe mountainous frontier. Here there is a 
school of instruction in ski-ing and terrain 
ideally suited to the requirements of «a 
beginner, smooth mountain slopes on which 
every ski-runner, novice or expert, may be 
fsure of good sport. You may prefer to go 
direct to Stockholm, where there is ic2- 
yachting, skate-sailing, trotting races on the 
ice, curling, and many other sports. Here 
one finds the finest accommodation in 
Sweden, comparing well with other coun- 
tries in both cost and comfort. The district 
is rich in architectural and scenic beauty. 
If you like wilder country there is Aie in 
Jemtland, twelve hours from Stockholm, 
with fine ski-runs, a first-class bobsleigh 
track, many curling rinks, rides in the 
“Akja” (the Lapp sleigh drawn by rein- 
deer), and aeroplane flights to the mountain 
tops with your skis. In March, at Oster- 
sund, there is a steeplechase on the ice of 
Lake Storsjon. About the same distance 
from Stockholm is Solleftea in Angerman- 
land, where ski-ing and sledging are very 
popular. Here they have recently built a 
7o-metre ski-jump, one of the highest in 
Europe. If your holidays are late, you can 
enjoy Winter Sport at Abisko in the heart 
of Lapland as late as Easter ; at Riksgransen, 
afew stations farther on, as late as mid-May 
to mid-June. Here there is wildness 
indeed, and an abundance of reindeer. You 
can reach this place, far inside the Arctic 
Circle, within 24 hours from Stockholm, 
partly by electric railway. On arrival there 
isa comfortable ‘‘ Tourist Station ” of the 
Swedish Touring Club. 

Mention must also be made of Hudiksvall, 
with its ice fishing; of Varmland, the 
country of Selma Lagerlof, the authoress, 
and conveniently close to Gothenburg ; 
of Hindas, two hours from Gothenburg ; 
ad of Dalecarlia and its luxurious centre 
tecently opened at Salen. 


NORWAY 

Since generations of Norwegians lave 
«cepted ski-running as the natural means 
of winter travel it is not surprising that the 
finest ski-runners and jumpers should have 
‘me from that country. The landscape, 
open, undulating, with excellent snow- 
‘onditions, naturally lends itself to Winter 
Sports of every description. Although the 
‘Now-conditions are so good, and in spite 
of her geographical position, the ports’ of 
Norway, thanks to the Gulf Stream, never 
feeze. From mid-December to mid-Feb- 
‘ary weather conditions in the Lowlands 

(Continued on page 924.) 











SHORTEN YOUR WINTER 


by 53 days... 


Come and see some of the loveliest and most romantic 
places on earth—through seas ‘‘ where the flying-fishes 
play ’’—where the sunshine is warm and health-giving 
and every port is full of pictures. Come away from 
the English winter and get home when the daffodils 
are out and Spring is in the air ! 


THERE IS STILL ACCOMMODATION AVAILABLE 


ARANDORA STAR 


The World’s most delightful Cruising Liner which is being made even more delightful 
by the quiet luxurious comfort of the new public rooms, now being added. 


ON THE CRUISE-DE-LUXE FOR 1938! 
The ARANDORA STAR is still unrivalled for comfort, 


company and cuisine, and for that reason is selected 
year after year by many regular and experienced 
patrons. Sports and entertainments are provided for 
all tastes and temperaments. 


And look where the cruise takes you— 


MADEIRA, TRINIDAD, VEN:ZUELA, PANAMA, 

JAMAICA, The CAYMANS, MEXICO, CUBA, 

MIAMI (Florida) NASSAU (Bahamas) PUERTO RICO, 
BARBADOS and the CANARIES. 


JAN. 22 — MAR. 16 


. Fares from 114 Guineas. 
e 


Write for particulars to: 


BLUE STAR LINE 


3 Lower Regent St., S.W.1, Whitehall 22¢6. Liverpool, Birmingham, Manchester and Agencies« 
-F.H. 1$ 
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IN SWEDEN 
THIS YEAR! 


Sweden offers a variely of attractions 
winter sports enthusiasis—first- 
class sport, warm hospitality and well 
appointed hotels with comfort. 
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Bureau (Dept. Z.H.7), 

21 Coventry Street, London, W.1, the British — 

Northern Shipping Agency, 5 Lloyds Avenue, E.C. 
and leading travel agencies. 
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Christmas and 
New Year Tour 


MOROCCO 


ihe Land of the Arabian Nights 
15 DAYS FROM £24. 3 inclusive 


Christmas on board the luxurious motor 
liner ‘* Baloeran.” 

New Year’s Eve at Marrakesh. 
R.L.M.S. ‘‘ BALOERAN ” 
Tangier, 24th December. 
First. class trains and sleepers Tangier via Casablanca to 
Marrakesh and return 3 days at Marrakesh. 
P&O. SS. “STRATHMORE” Tangier to London, 
Ord January. 


Southampton via Lisbon to 


by 


ROTTERDAM LLOYD 


MEDITERRANEAN * EGYPT CEYLON 
STRAITS * SUMATRA AND JAVA 
Apply to U.K. Agents : Escombe, McGrath 
& Co., 120 Pall Mall, London, S.W.1, and 13 
Fenchurch Avenue, E.C.3, or local agents. 


WINTER 








SPORTS 


Travel Notes 

(Continued from page 923.) 
are ideal; in mountainous districts ski-ing, 
tobogganing, and skating continue until the 
end of April: Easter, indeed, is a popular 
time for — in Norway. The 
country for ski-runners is less precipitous 
than in Switzerland, and long journeys by 
ski can be undertaken without any risk of 
danger. One of the ideal centres for the 
ski-runner is the huge plateau at Hardanger- 
vidda, where miles and miles of perfect 
snow provide him with every condition he 
is likely to want. 

Skating, of course, is one of the most 
popular of Winter Sports in Norway, the 
country which gave us Miss Sonja Henie, 
nine times Figure Skating Champion of the 
World. Most of the sports centres have good 
rinks, those at Oslo, Trondheim, Hamar, Lille- 
hammer and Kongberg being amongst the 
best. Tobogganing, unlike skating and 
ski-running, can be enjoyed by the novice 
and the expert alike. At Frognerseteren, 
just outside Oslo, is a delightful restaurant 
from which, to the capital, is a winding road 
known as ‘the corkscrew” which is 
extremely popular for this sport. 

As to good centres, the choice is a large 
one. Bessheim, about eight hours from 
Oslo, is good for experienced ski-runners : 
snow varies from three to six feet. Hotel 
opens March Ist. Finse, 4,000 feet above 
sea-level, has plenty of fine snow, depth 
three to eight feet, with good ski-running 
until the middle of May. Geilo, on the 
Bergen-Oslo mountain railway, has reliable 
snow conditions and a fine climate: there 
are excellent nursery slopes. Lillehammer 
is ideal for -ski-ing, and many important 
sporting events take place here during the 
winter. This centre has one of the finest 
open-air rinks in the country. About Oslo 
there are several excellent resorts, and 
skating is well provided for, the rinks at 
Bislet, Frogner, Stadion and Daelenengen 
all being good. Rink fees are about 4d. a 
session. During week-ends, National and 
International Winter Sports Contests are 
held in the vicinity of Oslo, the Holmen- 
kollen ski-ing contest taking place during 
the first week in March. Full particulars 
regarding Travel and Winter Sports may 


be obtained from the Norwegian State 
Railways, 21-24 Cockspur Street, London, 
S.W. 1. 


FINLAND 

The Finnish Travel Bureau is offering a 
holiday of eighteen days in Lapland which 
will appeal to many who love winter sports. 
It includes a visit to Copenhagen, two 
nights in Helsingfors with full board and 
service, second-class rail and sleeper to 
Rovaniemi, with full board and service at 
the Hotel Pohjanhovi for five days. The 
price also includes full board on Finland 
Line steamships. The total cost of the 
holiday, first-class on steamers, is £25 os. 5d., 
third-class on steamers, £20 Ios. §d., and 
the supplement charged for an additional 
week at Rovaniemi is £3 18s. 10d. 

About March ist a new hotel is being 
opened at Pallastunturi which will be similar 
to the Hotel Pohjanhovi at Rovaniemi. 
Pallastunturi is even farther North than 
Rovaniemi, and is reached by train to 
Rovaniemi and thence by motor ’bus up the 
valley of the Tornio-Joki, which runs along 

(Continued on page 925.) 
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on coral beach iy 


... on ‘Duchess’ decks on aft 
WEST INDIES cruise #4 


Here are 


winter 





two of the most popular erni nises ot th P 








season by: big spacious 20,000 ton 
liners, — 
JAN. 22 s.s, Duchess of Richmond vis siting Made 
Guadeloupe, ‘Trinidad, Banaras, Jaiaica,- Cy 
Mlorida, Bahamas, Barbados, etc, . h 
48 days from 90 Gns. 
FEB. 17 s.s. Duchess of Atholl vi ane Triniday 


Florida, Las Palmas, 
32 days from 55 Qne. 
First Class only. 
Further 


Jamaica, Cuba, 


Limited Membership 


For Particulars —- Your Local Agent, q 





W.C.2 


London, 
and 103 Leadenhall Street, £.¢: 


Trafalgar Square, 
(WHItehall 5100) 
Liverpool, Southampton, 
chester, Newcastle, Glasgow, 


Bristol, Birmingham, May 
Dundee, Belfast & Dublin 
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CANARY ISLANDS 


lest Enc 
from 21 Guineas. 


SPECIAL 4 
CHRISTMAS CRUISE: 


24th DECEMBER— 
23 days—25 gens. 


















For particulars apply:— 


YEOWARD LINE 


24 James Street, Liverpool, | 
60 Haymarket, London, S.W. 1) 


or Travél. Agents. 
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© ‘ all abo Some incl isive offers : 
Winter Sports in Norway” ad through ithe “tereh caver tone en 
Sw “ial te peal our accommodation, ieucba oratuities, ! 
J28-page Z service of 6 ‘00k’s ste uff, etc. 

‘Ss WINTER PORTS NORWAY 

WHANDEOOK ” GAUSDAL 17 days £17 10 

it hely a ch just the MYRDAL 14 days £15 re 
tw yyvou OOSe JUS it : 
hotel accommodation you vant THOS.COOK & SON LTD. STALHEIM 14 cays £13 13 
ee BERKELEY ST., LONDON, W.1.  jge SWEDEN... 1, 

Send for a copy to-day. 70 London and Provincial Branches. STORLIEN 17 davs £17 46 


THE BEST 
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the Swedish border until the mountains of 
the North West are reached at Pallastunturi. 
The only extra cost for this resort is an 
additional 28s. added to the Rovaniemi 
prices. 

Another resort to be recommended this 
year is Koli, on Lake Pielinen in East 
Finland. This is chiefly famous as a summer 
resort for the Koli Heights. There is a 
comfortable hotel with 32 rooms, and the} 
prices are the same as at Rovaniemi. Koli 
is reached by train from Helsingfors to 
Joensu, and by motor *bus from there to Koli. 
The World Ski Championship Competition 
for 1938 will be held at Lahti between 
February 24th and 28th. 

Among the most attractive of the winter 
cruises this year is one by the famous 
‘“Arandora Star’ to Madeira and _ the 
West Indies. This cruise begins on 
January 22nd and ends on March 16th, 
after steaming nearly 14,000 miles. The 
‘Arandora Star’ is a steamer de Juxe: 
there is hot and cold running water in each 
; \ Ww stateroom, bedsteads with Vi-spring mat- 
) AW Ng tresses, a ballroom to accommodate com- 

: fortably every passenger couple in the ship : 
there are card rooms, music rooms, smoking 
rooms, café lounge and writing rooms ; 
there is a garden lounge gallery, a fine sun 


deck, a large open-air swimming pool, and a 
KOUTH personal service which leaves nothing to be 
desired. Lastly, the passenger list is 


limited to 400, which enables all passengers 


HRISTM AS TO U RS to be accommodated at one sitting in the saiemnenaiiitin " 
. Tropical sunshine at Miami, Florica 


Louis Quatorze restaurant. 


chs onal 
ruise 


“ritises of th 
On “ Duchess 


iting Made 


niaica, 





ing Trinidal 
te. 


Pe The first port of call after Madeira is 
: priany xNovember 26th Trinidad, an island femous for its tropical 
cone xDecember 17, 1937 | jungle, orchids, humming birds, gay butter- Cruise to Sunshine! 


flies, and pitch lake. La Guayra, the next | 
Reduced return fares to Capetown call, has beautiful mountain scenery, after | 


(£89 : 2 FIRSTCLASS | which comes Cristobal on the Panama Canal, 











\ and then Kings ic } " 
gston, Jamaica. The harbour | a 
C2 rom - £63 : 9 SECOND CLASS | a: Kingston is comparable in beauty to that | 
tence! ead = of Sydney, and the Blue Mountains make a CS Dp 12S 
an (£37 = 16 TOURIST CLASS magnificent setting. From Kingston the 
ast & Dublin Fares to other Scuth African cruise continues via the Grand Cayman 
Ports on Application. Islands to Vera Cruz, Mexico, where ° 
a ICA passengers have an opportunity to visit 
OURS ROUND AFR Mexico City. Cuba is reached on Feb- 04 XU -O 
ee ruary 21st. Havana, the capital, has a 
xNovember 25th | jcputation of half a million. It. boasts | 
ID xDecember 17, 1937 many fine hotels, and a famous race course. | ° 
Pics To cise Next comes Miami with its Palm Beach, 
SES £105 Class £55 Class | followed by Nassau in the Bahamas with OP1 a 


jits rich historical interest, San Juan, Bar- 
Mail and Intermediate Services to South and |bados and Teneriffe. The cruise costs 
fast Africa may be obtained if the dates of | from 114 guineas, and a booklet is available 
ee ane Oe Oak Cee. | from the Blue Star Line, at 3 Lower Regent | 


rte for illustrated folders to :— UNION-CASTLE | | 
NE: Head Office: 3 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C.3. | Street, London, S.W. 1. Another and 


% Tariff fares for the Company's regular 














“LACONIA” 





































DS ist End Agency: 125 Pall Mall, S.W.1, or Agents. | Shorter holiday in the same ship begins on| | (20,009 tons) 
December 17th, and visits Madeira, Gambia,| | sails 
Gold Coast, Sierra Leone, and the Canary | 
Islands. The distance steamed is 7,592 again 
miles and the fare is from 45 guineas. The g 
cruise lasts for 24 days. JAN. 24 
The Canadian Pacific Railway’s world 
cruise by the ‘Empress of Britain’ | for a 
leaves from Monaco on January 22nd, 
1938. The cruise is for First-Class only, seven 
and visits twenty-one countries and more - 
than fifty ports. Among the countries weeks 
visited are Italy, Greece, Holy Land, ° 
pa Egypt, Ceylon, Straits Settlements and cruise 
a . < Siam. Calls are made at Hong Kong, 
time ‘se Manila, Java, Bali, Sydney, Melbourne, 
a “de Wellington, Auckland, Fiji, Honolulu, Fascinating new itinerary 
; Hollywood, Panama, and New York. Fares fourteen sun-swept ports, in- 
oo fl INTER in TH E are from 447 guineas, and the cruise occu- cluding Vera Cruz (for Mexico 
pies four months. City) and Miami (Florida). 
Ww The Cunard White Star Line has two 
interesting cruises among their New Year| | 9 5 
est Indi ies arrangements. These are in the 20,000 ton from gns. 
otel A Round voyage, visiting ‘Laconia,’ another luxury ship with every 
ies, (oe = ap kitts. WEEKS comfort at the disposal of her passengers. 
7 FROM i j y : f cl lo ents 
etc TRINIDAD’ & BRITISH The first cruise is to the West Indies, Apply Pe e to local ee 
GUIANA, £75 Mexico and Florida, leaving Southampton aaadileas  maliaitiaaiaie 
pee Sailings fromLondon. . - on January 26th.. Ports visited include Las ; 
Dock House, ‘Biliner St rea: W. End Palmas, Port of. Spain, Grenada, Curacao, 
Agents: J. D. Hewett & Co., Ltd., 11 Cartagena, Colon, Vera Cruz, Havana, 
Lower Regent | St., SWI, & local agents. Miami, Kingston, St. Thomas, Madeira 
me land Lisbon. The distance steamed is 
14,108 miles, the cruise occupies fifty-two 2 
days, the fares being from 95 guineas. 
| ‘The second cruise is to the Mediterranean, } e ar 
(Continued on page 926.) , 
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A seven weeks’ tour penetrat- 
ing 1,000 «miles up the 
Amazon into the heart of 
Brazil without change of 
ship—an exciting and novel’ 
Christmas holiday by s.s. 
Hilary, calling also. at 
Portugal and Madeira. 


For full par- 
ticulars and 
illustrated 
booklet, apply 
io Dept. No. 
4, Cunard 
Bldg.,  Liver- 
pool 3; 1/3 
Robert Street, 
4delphi, 
London, 
. 2, end 
usual 

agents. 





Fares £75, £80, £85, including 
organised shore excursions. Sub- 
sequent tours—by s.s. Hilary Feb. 8, 
April 8, and by s.s. Anselm Jan. 14, 


Mar. 15, and monthly thereafter. 








TRAVE UNWARDS™” 


15 days round Italy for 25 gns. 
21-day Tour to Sicily for 30 gns. 
14-day New Year Tour of Italy for 17 gns. 
15-day Tour to Capri and Italian Riviera for 16 gns. 
CERVINIA 15 days from 19 to 23 gns. 
(Ski-ing in Italy) Popular Tour 14 days 14! gns. 
Ask for dates and brochures to 
ITALIAN STATE RAILWAYS, 
77-81, Regent Street, London, W.1. 
C i T Reg. 4972. 
= s s 














SKI-HEIL! 
AT XMAS 


INDIVIDUAL AND PARTY ARRANGE- 

MENTS. PERSONAL ATTENTION 

GIVEN TO ALL CLIENTS. - COMPRE- 

HENSIVE INFORMATION ABOUT ALL 
CENTRES. 


14 days at SAMNAUN for the SKI-ING 
ENTHUSIAST. DEPART London, via 
Short Sea Route, Dec. 18th. PRICE, 
including Ski-instruction by CHAMPION 
OF HUNGARY, Full Board, Baths, After- 
noon Teas, 2nd class rail (Ist on 
Steamer), all Tips, Transfers, State and 
other Taxes: — 


£23 10 





or similar arrangement at DAVOS; 
depart London December 23rd. 


£21 0 11 


or at ST. ANTON, leaving December 23rd, 
£21 76 


Also Parties for 
Xmas. 


Paris and Riviera at 








Full particulars from 


/ BRITISH OVERSEAS AND * 
CONTINENTAL TRAVEL LTD. 


138 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 


Phone : Victoria 3300. Grams: Easitravel, Sowest 
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Adriatic and Egypt, calling at Lisbon, 
Malta, Kotor, Athens, Alexandria, Naples, 
Gibraltar, &c. The distance steamed is 7,533 
miles, and the fare for the thirty-one. days’ 
holiday from 53 guineas. 


The Booth Line have a delightful cruise 
which takes its guests 1,000 miles up the 
Amazon, and visits Portugal, Madeira and 
Brazil. The fares, including some remark- 
ably interesting organised excursions, are 
from £75. This holiday has some unique 
features and is to be recommended. 


Another cruise of six weeks to the West 
Indies is offered by the Harrison Line. There 
are sailings on December 3rd and 31st, 
January 28th, &c. Visits are made to 
Antigua, St. Kitts, Barbados, Grenada, 
Trinidad and British Guiana. First-Class 
only, fares being from £75. 


The Yeoward Line offer autumn and 
winter cruises to Lisbon, Morocco, Madeira 
and Canary Islands from 21 guineas, and a 
special Christmas cruise on December 24th 
which lasts 23 days at 25 guineas. 


The Royal Mail Line have a selection of 
excellent cruises to Brazil, Uruguay and 
Argentina. An illustrated booklet will be 
sent on request to Royal Mail House, 
Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 3. 


The Nederland Line suggests winter 
voyages to the Nederlands Indies, their 
ships visiting Sumatra and Java and calling 
at Mediterranean ports. Special hundred- 
days return tickets from £154, a supple- 
mentary charge being made for hotel and 
shore arrangements, including a visit to 
Bali. The Rotterdam Lloyd Line have a 
Christmas and New Year Tour of Morocco 
from Southampton, via Lisbon to Tangier, 
sailing date is December 24th. The Tour 
is one of 1§ days’ duration and the fares 
are from £24 3s. 


Messrs. Lamport & Holt have Sunshine 
Cruises in the First-class cruising liners 
‘Voltaire’ and ‘ Vandyck’ to Madeira 
for Christmas. The ‘ Vandyck’ leaves 
Southampton on December 2oth for the 
Atlantic Islands, returning to Madeira for 
New Year’s Eve Celebrations and Firework 
Display, returning on January 5th to South- 
ampton. The 16 days costs from 25 guineas. 
On February 5th another cruise starts from 
Southampton for the West Indies. Ports 
visited include Madeira, Barbados, Trinidad, 
Kingston, Havana, Miami, &c. The cruise 
lasts 46 days and fares are from 80 guineas. 


Those who favour winter holidays in the | 
U.S.A. will be interested in four special | 


winter cruises from New York which are 
offered by United States Lines. The first 
of these sails on Christmas Eve, and visits 
Nassau, Havana, and Kingston, Jamaica. 
On December 27th another cruise leaves for 
Havana. This cruise is by S.S. ‘ Man- 
hattan,’ and is made between her regular 
transatlantic sailings. The third and fourth 
cruises leave New York on January 5th and 
January 28th respectively, and visit Nassau, 
Kingston and Havana. Fare for the first 
cruise is from £23 10s.; the second costs 
from £16; the third from £28 rIos., and 
the last from £26 Ios. 




















CRUISES BY CARGO LINER 


Messrs. Galbraith Pembroke and Co., Ltd., 
have a programme of cruises by cargo liners 
of from 3,000 to 7,000 tons, with comfortable 
accommodation for two to twelve passengers, 
mostly in double-berth cabins, although 
several of the boats have one or more single 
rooms. Cruises are divided into three 
routes; the Southern Route, to Malta, 
Alexandria, Jaffa, Haifa, Beyrouth, Tripoli 
(Syria), Alesandretta, Mersin, and Cyprus. 
The Northern Route visits Piraeus, Volo, 
Salonica, Istanbul, Bourgas, Varna, and 
Constanza. The Adriatic Route calls at 
Patras, Corfu, Bari, Venice, Trieste, and 
Fiume, returning either by the same route 
or via the Mediterranean ports to Rotterdam. 
For the Southern Route and Northern Route 
there are usually two or three sailings every 


(Continued on page 927.) 
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WINTER SPORTS pip ses 
SWITZERLAND [hee 


nd costs 
pruise 18 
1 udes; ! 
he cost | 





From £7.8.0 for 9 days 
From £10.2.0 for 16 day, 





CUR! 


Dr. C. 
Jnion, h 
jinter S 
nd, this 
n Decet 
pe Hote 
ais-Fee. 
js par 
bosts 16 


Necembe 
oused a 
arty is 
Decembe 
oused ' 


ne fee 
dults 18 


Inclusive Plan covers Regen, 
Return Travel, Hotel A 
modation with Meals, Tiy 
Taxes, &c. (No extra chan 
for Single Rooms.) — 


CHOICE OF 26 DIFFERENT CENTRES 


Readers who are in a position to take 
holiday late in the year should seize 
opportunity of a Winter Sports holig 


in Switzerland. anuary 
Hitherto this has been the privilege gays Sul! 
the favoured few. But now, under Mecomm 


wonderful new plan, EVERYONE » 
afford to enjoy the Winter Sports, 
This Plan offers you a 9-days’ inclugi 
holiday for as little as £7 8s., or £19 qgscellen 
for 16 days. You travel in comfort, sgmparties t 
at really good hotels (full meals—wijipald, 
no extra charge for single rooms) agBarmist 
have 26 delightful Winter Sports centriipamor 
from which to choose. There are mais exce 
other items of service which are norms m tl 
charged as “extras.” But under th | 
Swiss Hotel Plan you can pre-arrang 
JUST how much your holiday will cos 
All this so- inexpensively! How is 
possible ? 

The reason is simple enough: The Sw 
Hotei Plan is an organisation represeri 
ing only Swiss Hotel, Railway and Ente 
tainment interests. By co-ordinating tay 
amenities offered by these interests y 
get not only maximum economy but agit 
specialised treatment. 

Interested readers can obtain full detail 
by mailing the Coupon below. 


Messt 
diary | 





SWISS HOTEL PLAN A aes Lid, 
3 Jermyn St. S.W. 
Tel.: W Hlitehall 367 


Please send me your Winter Sports Pro- 
gramme giving full details. 
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HOLIDAYS ON 





C= LINER 


gta 
Dn Ay 
From 10s. to £1 per day. pierce 
Our latest Brochure contains many new suggest? vith ; 
—write for a copy today (2d. postage). flucer: 
GALBRAITH PEMBROKE & CO., LTD. By. 

10 South Molton Street, W.1. May, 0977, 


our 
jarmir 
Diam 
WINTER HOLIDAYS [& 
tric 
The Travel Manager is at all times willing Bibe a 
to obtain special information required by Mave 
readers in the matter of Cruises, Tours, «jd 
Independent Travel. Enquiries should be 
addressed to The Travel Manager, “Th 


and 7 Billiter Square, E.C.3. 
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. 
) f Or 
: Adriatic route about every 
her oath gual on the Southern Route 
on tor nine weeks ; On the Northern 
Route nine tO t 
sand Fyffes, Ltd. have weekly 
TS IN oe — Bristol to Jamaica. The 


en weeks. 


occupies oe days, 

-¢ two days at an hotel in Jamaica, 
ao pon [a2 1os. To Bermuda, the 
is one of twenty-eight days, and 
' aden nine days at an hotel in Bermuda. 


he cost is LOI 15S. 


jca cruise 


9 day, 


16 day; 
CURRENT TRAVEL NOTES 


thergill, of Camps and Tours 

Reser a. a. anat some attractive 
| A 0} Finter Sports Parties to Saas-Fee, Switzer- 
| » Mend, this winter. The main party leaves 
s, Tip , December 29th, and will be housed at 
1 cha te Hotel du Glacier, the largest hotel in 
Mt.ic-Fee, It returns on January 12th. 

is. ) ig party is for adults and families, and 
sts 16 guineas. A Girls’ Party _from 

Necember 29th to January 12th will be 


CE at the same hotel. The fee for this 
_ omg 15} guineas. A Boys’ Party from 
Necember 28th to January 11th will be 

1 to takegmpoused at the Hotel Pension Supersaxo. 
ld seize almihe fee is 154 guineas. A second party for 


rts holigMMdults is arranged to visit Saas-Fee from 
anuary 11th to January 25th; the cost is 

Drivilege qigs guineas. These tours are to be 

V, Under gpecommended. 

YONE « 


















Messrs. European Wintersports, a sub- 


sports, 
diary of European Motorways, have an 


s’ inclusi : 

or pm cellent programme of Winter Sports 
mfort, siyparties to Arosa, Davos, Engelberg, Grindel- 
1eals—wifmald, Mirren, St. Moritz, Zermatt, 


00ms) amiarmish, Kitzbihel, St. Anton-am- Arlberg, 
rts centeihamonix, &c., at very reasonable prices. 


ae Mam excellent illustrated booklet is obtainable 

andes om this firm’s offices at 150 Regent 
er th es 

re-arrang treet, London, W.1. 

‘Will cos Some attractive Christmas arrangements 

Tow is Mr Winter Sports have been made by 


british Overseas and Continental Travel, 
The Swigtd., at 136-142 Victoria Street, London, 
Tepreseigi§W.1. Two special courses of 14 days 
¢ offered at Samnaun, with instruction 
hating trom the Hungarian ski champion S. Devan 
; gat a total cost of £23 1s. Full particulars 
Pril be sent gratis to readers of The Spectatcr 
request. 


Swiss Hotel Plan (London)  Ltd., 
03 Jermyn Street, London, S.W.1, offer 
6-day “all-in” holidays in Switzerland 
n), Lid, rom 15s, 11d. per day for the coming Winter 
ports Season. Departures on December 18th 
md 22nd, and every Saturday during 
anuary, February and March, 1938. Full 
frangements for 9 days from £8 14s.: 
ixteen days from £10 2s. The “all-in ” 
bolidays include return rail ticket from 
ondon, third class, with second class on 
hannel Steamer, reserved accommodation 
n special trains and reserved coaches, 
tvices Of couriers on trains, transport of 
» Spyod baggage, tips, baths, evening entertainments, 
iki-ing lessons, free skating at certain 
penires, Insurance (personal) up to £500, 
baggage insurance for £50, &c., and even a 

map of Switzerland ! 


rts Pro. 


The British National Union is now 
rganising a tour of the Union of South 

nica and Southern Rhodesia, to leave 

gland on January 21st, 1938, returning 

2 in April 18th. The Tour is of particular 
ay. terest to farmers and those connected 
uae a th Agriculture, and other Primary Pro- 
Lt, pecccts will find excellent opportunities for 
0977, Phe study of their special subjects. The 
our provides chances to see all kinds of 

ming, the Rand Goldfields, Kimberley 
Diamond Fields, the Native Areas, Game 

YS Pe erves, &. The party will be suitably 
Bi tricted in number and will in no sense 
willing Be a group of tourists. The Tours will 


ed byMMBave the co-operation of the Governments 
+ * md Railways and a warm welcome to 
“Th Continued on page 928.) 
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° SOUTH 
AMERICA 


URUGUAY WEEKLY 
ARGENTINA SAILINGS 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 


ROYAL MAIL LINES LTD 


AMERICA HOUSE - COCKSPUR ST - SW1 - ( Whitehall 9646) 


ROYAL MAIL HOUSE -LEADENHALL ST -EC3- ( Man Ho 0522 ) 
AND AT SOUTHAMPTON - LIVERPOOL - BIRMINGHAM 
MANCHESTER « CARDIFF - GLASGOW OR LOCAL AGENTS 


WINTER, 
SUNSHINE 
VOYAGES 


BRAZIL 








eh ZED, 
Whe e to the Sunny 
SH SeGe (0 New World Rivieras 
WWM GE Ya FLORIDA — CUBA 
ees MEXICO — CALIFORNIA 
Rly? SES 


af / ae 
Book right through to the New 
World Rivieras via United 
States Lines. There are con- 
venient connections at New 
York with fast train and air 
services, and with the Panama 
Pacific Line to California, via 
Havana, the Panama Canal, 
Acapulco (for Mexico), and 
Los Angeles. 

Speciai Winter Cruises also 
leave New York for Nassau, 
Kingston and Havana. 


UNITED STATES LINES 


7 Haymarket, S.W.1, and 38, Leadenhall Street, E.C.3 and all Authorised Agents 
A SAILING EVERY FRIDAY FROM SOUTHAMPTON DOCKS TO NEW YORK 








sss MANHATTAN 
s.s. Pres. Harding 


s.ss WASHINGTON 
s.s. Pres. Roosevelt 




















WINTER SPORTS PARTIES 
AT SAAS-FEE 


(6,060 {t.), December 29 to January 12, for 


FINLAND for WINTER SPORTS 


78 DAYS FOR ONLY £20. 10s. 


REINDEER SKI-JORING AND SLFEIGHING. WINTER SPORTS. 


70-METRE SKI-JUMP. NORTHERN LIGHTS. VOYAGE IN adults, boys and girls. Magnificent scenery ; 
sce-Gassikine: VEssiG:. winter sports certain; brilliant sunshine; tlie 

argest hotel entirely reserved, also smaller 

World Ski Championships for 1935. ! 


one for the hoys. Dr. and Mrs. Fothergii! 
AISO, & Secone 


will be with the Party A] 


from January 11 to 25. rz 
CAMPS AND TOURS UNION, 
126 Baker St., London, W.1. Welbeck 70ss. 


Lahti, Fintand, February 24th-28th. 
Write for illustrated leaflet : 


FINNISH TRAVEL BUREAU, 
7 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. | 
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For WINTER SPORTS 


NORWAY 


—of course 





Hills and slopes covered with 
firm crisp snow for the delight 
of ski-ers. Stretches of shining 
natural ice as smooth as a mirror. 
A bright sun, a cloudless sky, 
exhilarating air and the most 
ideal TERRAIN and climate for 
the enjoyment of winter sport at 
its best. 


INCLUSIVE TOURS at from £15 15s. 
for 16 DAYS (1st Class Sea Travel) 


Ask vour Travel Agent for the latest “ Winter 
Sports Booblet,” or write to 


NORWEGIAN STATE RAILWAYS 


‘3 Norway House, Cockspur Street, S.W.1. 





this year 


tut be sure to travel by Ellerman 
& Buckrall, the Service which main- 
tains a high standard of excellence, 
combining the <menities of com- 


fortable sea tfavel with economic 
rates. Steamers specially designed 
and equipped for tropical conditions. 
Comfortable cabins, each with win- 
dow or porthole. Spacious public 
rooms and extensive promenade 
decks. Write for full. particulars. 
Passenger Service frem London to 
ee oe ° * wee te 
DURBA 


EAST NDO 
LOURENCO NMARQUES & BEIRA. 


First Class Only 
£40 


CAPETOWN 


DURBAN 


Book your passage by ‘ae 


ELLERMANE& 
BUCKNALL 


STEAMSHIP CO. LTD. 


104-6 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3. 
Telephone : Avenue (2424, 
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visitors is assured. It may be added that 
the hotels in South Africa are very com- 
fortable, and the cousine excellent. Full 
particulars can be obtained from the 
Organising Secretary, Major-General F. J. 
Duncan, The British National Union (Inc.), 
25 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 


HELOUAN-LES-BAINS 


This famous Egyptian health resort is 
situated sixteen miles South of Cairo, and a 
regular service of comfortable trains is main- 
tained, half hourly, each way, between Cairo 
and Helouan-les-Bains. It should not be 
supposed that it is given over to invalids ; 
actually, thanks to its excellent climate and 
situation, it is a popular residential centre. 
There are many places of interest in the 
vicinity, such as the Quarries of Ma ’Sara 
and Tura, the Wady Hof Valley, the native 
village of Old Helouan, Bedrachein, the 
starting point for excursions to Memphis 
and the Saakara pyramids. Other places 
worth visiting are the Helouan Observa- 
tory, the Petrified Forest and Red Moun- 
tain. 


The Thermal Establishment is entirely 
modern, and built on Oriental lines. It is 
equal, both in convenience and appointments, 
to any institution of its kind to be found in 
European Spas. The desert springs give 
an abundance of sulphur, salt, and iron 
waters, the sulphur waters being stronger 
than any obtainable in Europe. Diseases 
treated include all forms of rheumatism, 
gout, rheumatoid arthritis and stiff joints, 
lumbago, sciatica, chronic skin diseases, 
nerve disorders, and many others. The dry 
climate of Helouan is particularly suitable 
for bronchitis and asthma. 


TRAVEL PUBLICATIONS 


In addition to a large number of excellent 
photographic illustrations, the October num- 
ter of The Indian State Railways Magazine 
contains many articles, among which are: 
** India’s Microcosm,”’ *‘ The Highlands of 
Coorg,” ‘‘ A-foot in Kulu,” ‘ Simla— 
Ancient and Modern,” and “ Elephants of 
Sorts.”” There is also a Foreign Travel 
Section dealing photographically with Travel 
in Germany. The price of this publication, 
which may be obtained from the Manager, 
Indian Railways Bureau, 57 Haymarket, 
London, S.W.1, is 14s. 6d. per annum, 
post free, or Is. 2d. a copy, post free. 


A number of interesting Travel booklets 
have reached me, all of which deal with 
Winter Holiday Suggestions. Messrs. Thos. 
Cook publish “Tours in South Africa,” which, 
in addition to a very large selection of Tours, 
is full of useful information for those who 
contemplate a visit to South Africa this 
winter. The suggestions vary from a six- 
day Circular Motor Tour through Native 
Territories at inclusive fares from £14 Is. 
to a Motor Tour from Cape Town covering 
everything worth seeing in South Africa 
in fitty days at inclusive prices from £154 17s. 


The booklet is generously illustrated with | 
The same firm publish a | 
which offers a | 


photographs. 
booklet entitled ‘ Egypt,” 
tour lasting for thirty days from London 
and back to London at £89, and the choice 
of another eight or ten tours if this one does 
not suit one’s taste or convenience. A 
third booklet published by this firm is 
called ‘‘ Winter Sunshine,” and has sugges- 
tions for Egypt and the Sudan, Palestine 
and Syria, France and Corsica, the Swiss 
Lakes, Italy, Malta, Cyprus, Greece, Yugo- 
slavia, Portugal, Morocco, Soviet Russia, 
Winter Sports holidays, Cruising holidays, 
Sea and Land Tours, holidays in Great 
Britain and Ireland, the Channel Islands, 
etc. Messrs. Dean & Dawson publish 
‘** Holiday Overseas,” which is full of 
suggestions for holidays in South Africa 
at reduced fares, tours to Australia, New 
Zzaland, India, South America, and many 
other countries. 
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‘VOLTAIRE’ & ‘VANDYCy: 
Christmas in Madeir, 


The ‘‘ Vandyck” leaves § 

Dec. 20 for the Atlantic “slanaeae 
back to Madeira for New Year's nt 
celebrations and Firework Display 
Returning to Southampton January 4-9 


16 DAYS - - FROM 25 Gry 


West Indies Cruise 
to Madeira, Barbados, Trinidad, St, Lucia, Sy 
Domingo, Kingston, Havana, Miami, Baten 
and Ponta Delgada, ua 
From Southampton. February Sth 


46 DAYS - - FROM 80 Gy 


Regular Services to Lisbon and Madeira, 

Fortnightly sailings from Southampton, 

commencing Feb. 2, with stop-over in Madein, 
Reserved homeward accommodation, 


LAMPORT¢HOIT 1 


CIMITED 
Royal Liver Building, Liverpoo! 3 (Tel. Bank 885), 
Leadenhall St., London, E.C.3 (Tel. Royal 5723), 64 | 
St. , Manchester 2 (Tel. Blackfriars 2806), or TouristAms 
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FOR CHRISTM 


Sail on the + import and i 
liner ‘*'Vandyck’”’ lea 
Southampton on December 2 
Christmas and New Year Cel 
tions in Madeira, Homew 
steamer accommodation g 
Other sailings on apf 


and stay at 


THE SAV} 


MADEIRA’S PREMIER Hd 


the 
, facility for sport, recteat 
and ‘entertainment, Private Bath 
Lido, Cliff om, private Ih 
Orchestra, tennis, croquet, et 


the 


SAVOY HOTE 


Illustrated folder and list of stew 
sailings from Savoy London 0 
2 Robert Street, Adelphi, WL 
"Phone: Temple Bar 7602, or wv 
passenger agents, 








FOR A 
QUIET COMFORTABLE 
CHRISTMAS 


free from Dance Bands and noisy Enter- 
tainments, secure your accommodation at 


SIDMOUTH’S 
Best Hotels 
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"PHONES: 11 & 39 
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GRINDELW ALD 


Bernese Oberland. Switzerland. 
FAMOUS AND UNRIVALLED 


for its powder snow, its good ice, and 
the most inexpensive Sports Railway, 
15,000 feet of best downhill ski-ing 
per day. Free Ski School, Bob run, 
excellent organisation of all winter 
sports. British Sports Clubs. 

For particular 


ways, 1B, Regent St., 
or the Grindelwald Inquirs 





STM 


apply to: Swiss Federal Rail- 
S.W.1, the travel agents, 
Office, Switzerland. 
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ZERMATT for Winter Sports 
Alt. 5,315 to 7,500 ft. 


STAY AT 


SEILER’S HOTELS : 


VICTORIA—MONT CERVIN— 
BEAU SITE (450 beds) 

this winter, and be sure of comfort 

and enjoyment. 

Central for all sports. Ski-ing, skating. 

curling and entertainments Managers 

in the Hotels. 3 Orchestras. Free 

inclusive brochure from 

HOTELS SEILER, ZERMATT. 
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Winter Sports 


| As a holiday centre for Winter Sports 
Switzerland has everything in her favour: 
| the scenery is magnificent, the climate is | 
| healthy and bracing, and in Switzerland the 
£ is worth 40 per cent. more, itscif a large 
}inducement when choosing a_ holiday 
} abroad. In addition, the hotels are amongst 
| the best of their kind, and amusements are 
plentiful and well organised. Until fur- 
| ther notice, the Swiss railways are grant- 
| ing a special reduction of 30 per cent. 
lon tickets, purchased in: advance, to visitors 
| who are spending six days or more in the 
;country. Swiss season tickets entitle the | 
| holder to unrestricted travel over more than | 
{3,000 miles of rail, and to fare reductions 
ranging from I0 per cent. to 50 per cent. on 
all postal motor-coach services, and most | 
funiculars not included in the general | 
validity. Very cheap season tickets are issued | 
during the Winter Season by the mountain 
railways and ski funiculars. 

Ski-ing ranks first in popularity, and it is 
practised wherever there are snow-covered 
slopes. Bob and skeleton racing are also 
popular, as is toboganning. Curling is well 
provided for, and finds many followers, 
hockey and curling matches taking place | 
very frequently. Skating matches, of course, | 
are a feature of all the leading resorts, while 
horse-racing on frozen lakes makes good | 
sport for everyone. } 

The social side includes dancing, bridge, 
cabarets, carnivals and seasonal festivities, | 
and a host of other amusements. Reports 
on snow and weather conditions are broad- 
cast every Friday at 6 p.m., and the Swiss 
Federal Railways and the leading mountain 
railways issue a daily weather report. 

The Swiss hotels have all-in rates for a} 
stay of a single day. These, in addition to | 
room and meals, include gratuities, Kurtax, 
light and heating, &c. Skis and skates may | 
be hired at most centres, which means that | 
the only special equipment required consists 
of good boots. Petrol for cars costs the visit- 
ing motorist about Is. 3d. a gallon for 
those staying in Switzerland for three days 
or longer. Upon entering the country, | 
motorists should ask the Swiss Customs 
officer for a petrol form, which is handed 
back at the frontier point of exit. 

The cost of a Winter holiday in Switzer- | 
land depends upon the requirements of the 
individual visitor, but a nine days’ holiday 
at a good hotel costs about £13 to £15, and 





a sixteen day holiday from £18 to £21. 
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iders at the Bernerhof 
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Hotel, Gstaad, this winter. Gstaad 
sunniest spot in the entire Bernese 
Oberland, and its ski-ing possibilities are 


inexhaustible. You can have a different 


down-hill run every day for months on 
end. The Bernerhof Hotel has been in 
my family for generations and is run 
on the good old Swiss tradition, lacking 
nothing, of course, in modern comfort 

The many long slopes in and around 
Gstaad are free from obstacles. You 
may choose steep or nile slopes jusi 
as you like, and if you want to dance 
there is both the Bernerhof and _ the 
Winter Palace and the Reyal awaiting 
your pleasure. 

If you will drop me a line I will su 
you with favourable terms and rit 
particulars. 

Yours faithfully, 
W. von SIEBENTHAL, 
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All Winter sports. Entertainments. 
Orchestras. The Funicular-Sleighs assure 
cellent ski-ing- the whole Winter. 
In the most wonderful ski-ing country 
LES RASSES. 
ur Ste.-Croix. Alt. 4,000 ft. 
Open from December 20th. Every 
Comfort, excellent  c¢ peo Inclusive 
terms 10 fres. /6. 
WEEK-END ARRANGEMENTS. 
Orchestra, Garages. Tel.: 63.13. 
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WISE IN VESTMEN T.- 


WITH characteristic energy President Roosevelt has lost no 
time in declaring war on the business recession, but Wall 
Street has received his message to Congress with distinctly 
modified rapture. As I anticipated, strong efforts are to 
be initiated to induce private capital to embark on plant 
extension and housing plans, and, if these fail, apparently 
even the Administration’s newly-found faith in a balanced 
budget is to be sacrificed and the Government will itself step 
into the breach and try out further pump-priming devices. 
So far, so good, but that is not the full story of the President’s 
message. Two little asides, one affirming his intention to 
prevent large speculative profits from the use of capital and 
the other referring to the past weaknesses of public utility 
and railroad financing, have disclosed that the iron hand is 
still inside the velvet glove. In short, the Administration 
will co-operate with but is in no mood to capitulate to Big 
Business. . 

Frankly, I did not expect that the President, with his known 
views on the ways of Wall Street, would be prepared to buy 
peace with Big Business at any price, but it is now apparent 
from the latest bulletins from the industrial front that the 
need for evolving a modus vivendi is getting urgent. Washing- 
ton, with its firm belief in the efficacy of planning, is probably 
less exercised about the recession than business people them- 
selves, but I should like to see the problem tackled promptly 
and by some more rational plan than the Administration’s 
usual hit-or-miss methods. Meantime, speculative markets, 
which now turn almost exclusively on developments of the new 
Washington-Wall Street axis, have lost even the faint bloom 
they acquired last week. My own faith in an American 
recovery is still unshaken, but the battle with depression is 
not going to be won overnight. To all but the boldest and 
strongest my advice is: Play for safety. 

* * * * 
OVER 4} PER CENT. 


In present conditions I can see nothing which seems at all 
likely to disturb the market in fixed interest securities. Moncy 





TO BEA 


PARTNER 


IN A PROSPEROUS 
BUSINESS IS BETTER 
THAN BEING A 


CUSTOMER 


“ Let * Atlas’ carry ake burden” 


BONUS YEAR 


WITH-PROFIT POLICIES EFFECTED NOW WILL 
PARTICIPATE IN THE BONUS TO BE DISTRIBUTED 
ON 3Ilst DECEMBER NEXT. 


Write or Call for particulars 


ATLAS 


Assurance Company Lid. 
Established 1808. 


1 Office :—92 CHEAPSIDE, 





LONDON, E.C. 2 


Thos. 


is _ obviously going to remain cheap, except in the jy 
event of a major European conflict, and the COM pe 
equities for the investor’s funds does not seem likely j 

keen for some time to come. We may therefore ' carry 
our survey of good preference shares with some asst ra 
is an interesting list :-— 


No. of Times 
Dividend Covered. 
Anglo-Iranian 9 p.c. Second £1 

Cumulative Pref. .. 

Red & White United Transport 2 dan 
st ps. £F Cum. Pref. . 23/6 4 
Solon & Sons 5 pc. 

Cum. £1 Pref. 2r/4h 
Peter —* 54 p. c. Cum. ae 
"ft Fret 24/6” 
Venesta 7, p.c. ‘Cum. ‘kr Pref. 26/6 - 5 © 
eee, Seer 6 P. oH fi I ' 

Cum. Pref. .. 


inoue 


“Pac 


39/9 ° “4 


24/3 
The cover in all these cases is strong, and the bus 
of a type whose, earnings should be well maintained, 

reasonable assumption about general trade activity, 
ment fund spread evenly over this group of half-dozen : 
ences would give an income return of roughly 4} per of 
. » * * * a 
CANADA STILL PROSPEROUS 


It is odd but an unpleasant fact that Canadian . 
have declined even more precipitately than either Wa l, 
or London stocks from the peak levels of the late spring, 
of the trouble has been the “ thinness” of the mar 
Montreal and Toronto, by which I mean the lack’ 
cushion of investment resistance to speculative unload 
There is no doubt that Canadian industrials appealed vy 
strongly to the more speculative type of buyer both in Long 
and the United States early this year. The slump in the hg 
market and Wall Street was, therefore, bound to bring he 
sales of Canadian stocks. Ona rough survey of leading comm 
shares in Canada, I estimate that the average decline from{ 
year’s highest prices has not been less than 60 per cent, a 
in most cases quotations are now close to the year’s lows, 

The mere fact that prices have fallen sharply is never 
sufficient reason in itself why shares should be bought, but 
decline on this scale does seem excessive in relation to Cana¢i 
trade. Taking Canadian industry as a whole, production g 
employment continue around Io per cent. above last yea 
exports up to the end of September were 19 per cent. up: 
imports 30 per cent. Mineral production has risen 15 perce 
and construction contracts awarded for the first nine mont 
show an improvement of 40 per cent. While it is true thai 
the long run a depressed United States would involve C 
in a recession, these facts are nevertheless impressive | 
relation to the current level of stock market quotations. } 
Canadian common stocks are lower on an earnings yield ba 
than comparable stocks on Wall Street, it seems to met 
they will afford more scope for recovery whenever tangh 
evidence appears that American business is getting back 
its stride. 

* * * * 
NEWSPRINT SHARE PROSPECTS 

Having reviewed hopefully the outlook for Canadian ne 
print companies, and for some of the leading shares; early t 
year, I owe readers a summary of present conditions, m 
especially as the shares, after rising sharply until May, } 
since fallen with dismaying swiftness. One must admit 
once that the position, while in no sense alarming, is not 
promising as in the early spring. Stocks of newsprint in! 
hands of the mills and the publishers have been rising, andm™ 
of the Canadian mills have now agreed to curtail output by! 
equivalent of one working day per working week of six 4 
This decision has been taken to prevent stocks from becotl 
unwieldy, as they doubtless would have if American consul 
tion, reflecting the general setback in business, should! 
away sharply. If revised estimates of consumption prove 
conservative, the newsprint industry’s position, with sul 
capacity reduced to a minimum, would be very strong. 

In’ any event, the companies will have the benefit, # 
year, of higher selling prices to offset increased costs @ 
allowing for the effects on costs of restricted output, ee 0 

(Coxtinued-on pass 932.) 
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The plight of thousands of Britain’s 


poor as Christmas approaches is 


deplorable and heart-rending. Aged 


widows . . . ill-nourished mothers 


... unemployed men .. . hungry 
children will lack the good things 
and happy times which for the more 
fortunate mark the festive season of 


the Christ-child’s birth unless ... . 


Last year 75,000 men, women and 
of The 


Salvation Army; 5,000 kiddies were 


children were the guests 


given toys and useful presents. 


This Christmas ... ? That depends 
upon YOU. Remember 
need YOUR help. 


Christmas happier. 


those who 


Make your own 


Send a donation to General Evangeline 
Booth, 101 Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C.4. 


Salvation Army 
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(Continued from page 930.) 

assume that most of the more efficient units, such as Price 
Bros., will earn moderate profits. I am not advising further 
purchases of newsprint shares just yet, even at today’s low 
prices. I should want to be sure, first of all, that American 
business is really getting going. Once that situation becomes 
a little clearer, there should be decided speculative attraction 
in the newsprint group. 


* * * * 


Venturers’ Corner 


The comparative firmness of wool, while copper, tin and 
rubber are floundering in depression, is very impressive. It 
is also a Heaven-sent blessing to Australia whose purchasing 
power is so closely bound up with the price of wool 
in the world’s markets. At the moment Australia is able 
to spend freely and all the indices of internal trade 
point to unparalleled prosperity which should spell good 
times for the merchanting companies such as D. & W. Murray. 
Some months ago I emphasised the merits of this company’s 
preference shares and these have now been sub-divided, 
under the terms of a reconstruction scheme, into preferences 
and ordinaries. It is the new §s. ordinaries which I now 
regard as attractive, purely as a speculation. 

Dividends have been started with a payment of 3 per cent., 
so that at the current price of 2s. 6d. a buyer starts off on a 
reasonable yield basis of § per cent. But conditions are 
improving, and I shall be surprised if the accounts for the year 
ending July 19, 1938, do not show a further recovery. There 
is one good reason, quite apart from this company’s own 
trading, why the dividend should be increased, namely, the 
company’s investment in the preference shares of an associated 
undertaking, Goode, Durrant & Murray. Last year’s 
accounts profits did not include any payment from these 
preferences, but this year at least one year’s dividend should 
help to swell the revenue. It therefore seems reasonable to 
budget on 4 or § per cent. on D. & W. Murray ordinaries, in 
which event they should be worth something more than their 
current price. CusTos. 





















® BREWERY 
UNIT TRUST 


_ 
Trustees : 

MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE CO., LTD. 

Unit 


@ Brewery Units makeit @ The Brewery 


possible for the first time Trust has been ,formed 
for both small and large in consonance with the 
investors to acquire a Board of Tradz Report on 
well-spread interest in Unit Trusts. 

brewery undertakings. 

@ Brewery dividends are @ Price of Brewery 
more consistent over Units 16/9, as at 
periods of years than 17/11/37. Estimated 


those of almost any other 
industry and rank among 
the safest shares in the 
industrial market. 


yield at this price based 
on cash dividends alone 


is 43% 


@ Comprehensive book- 
let about the Brewery 
Unit Trust which forms 
the basis of all transac- 


@ The fact that Brewery 
and Distillery Shares are 
tightly held and in many 
cases difficult to obtain, 
makes the facilities tions, is obtainable from 
offered by the Brewery any Bank or Stock- 
Unit Trust of real value broker, or direct from 
to the private investor. the Managers. 
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FINANCE 


FAVOURABLE AND UNFAVOURABIE Rome 
; FACTORS 


I BELIEVE that the Christmas number of The Spectaty ; 
supposed in its financial section to contain somethins ; M1) 
the nature of a financial Christmas card for its rear 
Some few years ago, when trade depression was writ 
over the country and Stock Exchange securities were aly 
depressed, I frequently had to apologise for beine nabs 
to introduce a very Christmassy note into the “finan 
article. Then came the turn of the tide, and during the 
few years it has been possible to speak most cheerfully wig 
regard to both financial and industrial activities within 
country, albeit there has for so long been the sombre by. 
ground of disturbed international conditions, Today | 
think the financial Christmas card must be considered of; 
mixed character, and will, in fact, bear some resemblance 
the famous curate’s egg in the sense that parts, at all event, 
of the year’s record can be described as excellent. Thy 
















part chiefly has reference to the continued industrial activin :* 
within the country. The growth in bankers’ deposits, tpi snswerec 
weekly figures of the Bankers’ Clearing House, the weethiim of those 
traffics of the English railways, and last, but by no meg since, 
least, the excellent annual reports published by innumerah[l ides to 
industrial companies, all testify to the continued activi bY 
in trade, while happily the same testimony is afforded fm ye 
the figures of employment. ; beg 

It is, of course, true that much of this continued actiiy For tl 
in trade must be attributed to the progress of rearmamey He will 
expenditure, and in some of the merchants’ businesses ther talk ove 
seems to have been a falling off during recent months nf om 4 
forward orders. This setback, however, is undoubted) moe 
the exception to the rule, and a further encouraging featur pat 






of the year up to the time of writing has been the expansio 
in our exports. It is true that the expansion both in impom 
and exports must be partly attributed to higher prices, ani 
it is also true that the great excess of imports over export 
has resulted in a visible adverse trade balance of £340,000, 
as compared with £263,000,000 for the first ten months o 
1936. On the other hand, however, there is no doub 
that invisible exports in the shape of freights, &c., har 
increased, so that there is reason to hope that the final actul 
balance of trade at the end of the year may not be so veq 
much against us. 
LeEss PLEASING EVENTS. 

I must now, however, say something with regard 0 
the reverse side of the Christmas card. However kil 
Santa Claus may have been to the country’s industri, 
he seems to have turned his back rather completely upa 
Stock Exchange activities, and a heavy fall in public securitis 
constitutes the outstanding unfavourable feature of th 
present year. Just a year ago I was able to record that tk 
valuation of some 365 representative Stock Exchang 
securities by the Bankers’ Magazine showed an aggregat 
appreciation in market values for the year of no less tha 
£680,000,000. How completely that position has be 
reversed may be gathered from the fact that the valuation 
of this same group of securities shows a depreciation 4 
compared with a year ago of no less than £697,000,0%, 
which, it will be noted, slightly exceeds the appreciation d 
the previous year. For this great setback in values thr 
main influences have been responsible. 


POLITICAL INFLUENCES. 

First and foremost, of course, there has been the growitl 
anxiety with regard to the international political situato, 
an anxiety which has been deepened by the terrible war 
the Far East. Throughout 1936 nothing was more remati 
able than the resistance displayed by Stock Exchag 
securities to external influences as represented by politid 
developments abroad. This year, however, markets wet 
rendered sensitive by the other influences to which I hart 
referred. The first of these was noticeable during the eat 
part of the year and was associated with a growing apprecit 
tion of the cost of the rearmament programme, 
particular influence being emphasised by the provision # 
the Budget for the N.D.C. tax. This influence 
responsible for a material setback in British Governmé 
(Continued on page 934.) 
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nt. Thi HILE, in these hard days, it may be said that adequate life 
al ACtivity W icciace is more than ever essential, it can certainly be 
OSitS, the ME answered that it requires hard saving. For, frankly, it is not one 
he Weekly ME of those things you can allew for “ without noticing it. 

NO mea Since, then, you are “ bound to notice it,” wouldn't it be a good 
lUmerabk MM idea to notice it thoroughly—-to find, for instance, someone thor- 
1 activin fae oughly versed in ail aspects of life insurance? To such a person 


you could refer your personal insurance problems much as some 
people hand over their Income Tax problems to those expert in 
such mysteries. 

For that you need look no further than the Canada Life Man. 
He will come to your house or your office, or wherever you wish, to 
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d activity 
rmament 


eS ther alk over your own special insurance problems. In any case, he 

onths jg comes as a help to you and not just a salesman for us, 1 he help 

loubtediy he can give you is that of a man ; Educated in Insurance.” The differ- 
"BE ence between him and Income Tax experts is that you pay nothing 

y featur forhisadvice. On the other hand, you can’t help learning something. 
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Incorporated in Canada as a Limited Liability Company . . . Established 1847. 





kymeone to see you get value for 


ANADA LIFE Assurance Company 


.P. Braund, Manager, 2 St. James’s Square, London, S.W.1 
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Total Assets over £105,000,000 





af london Office: G&S LOMBARD STREET, E.C.3 
wy “ad Office: WATER ST., LIVERPOOL, 2 


5600 BRANCHES 










NATIONAL GROUP 


CENTURY 


FIXED TRUST CERTIFICATES 


enable the investor by a single purchase 
to spread sums from approximately £20 
upwards over the stocks and shares of 


100 FIRST-CLASS BRITISH COMPANIES 


thus combining greater safety of capital 
with increased stability of income. 













DISTRIBUTION OF THE INVESTMENT: 








Oil. Gold Mines. 
Insurance. Commodities. 
Gas and Electricity Stores and Catering. 






Miscellaneous. 

Miniag and Finance. 
| Textiles and Artificial Silks. 
Transport and Communication.| Newspapers and Paper Manu- 
Property, Building and Allied} facturers. 

Trades, | Cinemas and Cinematograph. 






Iron, Coal and Steel. 
Tobacco and Breweries. 














Certificates are issued by the Trustees, 


MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE CO. LTD., 


who retain in safe custody, on behalf of investors, 
the stocks and shares constituting this Unit, collect 
all dividends, etc., and distribute the proceeds 
(without any deduction for expenses) half-yearly 
to Certificate Holders. 














At 19/- per sub-unit (the price ruling on 16th Nov., 
1937), and based upon the last two half-yearly income 
distributions, the yield on this investment was as 
fellows :— 


From Dividends ... 


and 









£5-5-5% 


gross 








From sale of Bonuses 


and Rights £2-5-8% net 


@ Income disiributions are paid half-yearly on 1Js1 
May and Ist November. 







@ All buying charges are included in the purchase 
price of sub-units. 

@ More then £21.006,000 has been invested in the 
Unit Trusts of National Fixed Investment Trust Led. 
and its Associated Companies. 













Free expianatory bocklet, ‘100 Ist class,” which forms the basis of 
all transactions, can be obtcined from any branch of the Midland 
Bank, or from any stockbroker, er by completing and forwarding 
the coupon below to the Mancgers, 


NATIONAL FIXED 
INVESTMENT TRUST LTD. 


(Member of the Unit Trusts Association) 


125 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 1. 


Whitehall 4884. Natfit, Piccy, London. 


















Telephone : Telegrams : 







| To NATIONAL FIXED INVESTMENT TRUST Ltd. 
125 Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. 
PLEASE SEND ME. FREE “100 Ist CLASS” 













BOOKLET. 






































COMPANY MEETING 





HAWKER SIDDELEY AIRCRAFT 
COMPANY, LIMITED 





MR. T. O. M. SOPWITH’S REVIEW 


THE Second Ordinary General Meeting of Hawker Siddeley Aircraft 
Co., Ltd., was held on November 15th at the May Fair Hotel, Berkeley 
Street, London, W., Mr. T. O. M. Sopwith,¢C.B.E., F.R.Ae.S. 
(chairman of the company), presiding, said: Ladies and gentlemen, 
at our last annual meeting I ventured a forecast that the profit for 
the current year just ended should in the aggregate be higher—and 
perusal of the report and balance-sheet will confirm that my forecast 
has been justified. With your permission I propose to take these 
documents as read. . 


The accounts show that our revenue for the year amounts to 
£783:437 17s., trom which have been deducted income-tax and 
National Defence Contribution, amounting to £194,418 7s. 9d. ; 
directors’ fees amounting to £1,256 4s. 8d.; administration and 
other charges amounting to £8,017 15s. 9d., and bank interest 
‘amounting to £6,549 16s. 4d., leaving a balance of £573,195 12s. 6d. 
available for payment of dividends on the preference and ordinary 
share capital. Out of this there has been paid or provided for divi- 
dends, less tax, on the § per cent. cumulative preference shares, 
amounting to £52,937 10s., and an interim dividend of 15 per cent., 
less tax, on the ordinary shares, amounting to £163,447 14s. 8d., 
leaving a balance of £362,443 18s. 5d. Out of this the directors 
recommend payment of a final dividend on the ordinary shares of 173 
per cent., together with a cash bonus of Io per cent., both less tax, 
making with the interim dividend already paid a total dividend on 
the ordinary shares for the year to July 31st, 1937, of 32} per cent., 
together with a cash bonus of 10 per cent., both less tax. This will 
absorb £299,654 3s. 7d., leaving a balance to be carried forward to 
next year of £62,789 14s. Iod. 

I am pleased to report that your subsidiary companies have experi- 
enced a satisfactory year and turnover shows an increase in every case, 

Unfortunately, for reasons of official secrecy, I am unable to give 
you a precise indication of the situation or our aircraft and allied 
organisations, but I am glad to be able to report that progress has 
been in excess of anticipation. The unfortunate troubles in Spain 
and the Far East have shown in no uncertain manner the swift and 
appalling potentialities of the air arm, and it requires little imagination 
to visualise what might happen in this country if we were faced with 
a relentless enemy fully equipped with bombing and fighting aircraft. 
Today—whatever the ethics of the situation—we are most urgently 
called upon to deal with the matter with more vision than ever in 
our history. We are living in times of great anxiety, and it is vital 
to the interests of the Empire that our armed forces be equipped to 
face any contingency and to know that there are adequate reserves 
available. I believe the Government realises the necessity of main- 
taining a standard of first line and.reserve material of such dimensions 
as will cause any possible aggressor to hesitate. It is an insurance 
policy which will require a premium in the shape of additional 
expenditure, but no price is too heavy to pay, and no sane person will 
hesitate to accept the contention that the security of the British 
Empire and the safety of its people are essential to civilisation and 
progress. 

The establishments controlled by your company are equiped to 
take their share of responsibility in this task, and are contributing in a 
marked degree to what might be known as the ‘‘ Security Campaign.” 

At the same time I would emphasise the fact that our purely com- 
mercial side is not only maintained but is expanding. The recent 
Motor Show proved the continued interest in, and demand for, the 
Armstrong Siddeley motor car, and the improvements which have 
been effected in this direction should show beneficial results during 
the current year. 

The “ Air University” as I would describe our organisation of 
* Air Service Training ” continues to progress. 

I.am very pleased to report that our export business as a whole has 
improved during the last year. 


The question of research and development, particularly in con- 
nexion with the aircraft and aero engine programme, is of great 
importance, and apart from general procedure we have made provision 
for a special department to deal with the subject from both the tech- 
nical aspect and practical application. 

You are aware of the proposed increase in the capital structure of 
the company by the issue of a further two million redeemable cumula- 
tive preference shares of £1 each and subject to your approval of the 
resolution, a prospectus setting out the offer will be issued forthwith. 
The subsidiaries controlled by your company have of necessity been 
financed by the parent company and bank loans. They have been 
compelled, in order to meet the requirements of the armament pro- 
gramme, to spend large sums on extensions, new factories, plant, 
aerodromes and equipment, recovery of which must naturally be 
spread over a period. The additional capital will enable these loans 
to be repaid, the saving in interest and bank charges and additional 
anticipated profits should, in my opinion, exceed the cost of the 
service of the issue proposed and capital will be available for the 
general purposes and development of the business. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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FINANCE iat 
(Continued from page 932.) 

stocks and Home Industrial shares during the earl 
of the year, the setback in Government stocks ag 
connected with apprehensions of a hardening of © r 
rates, which apprehensions have not been found ~ 
justified. A further adverse influence was introduced sf 
shape of rumours—subsequently discovered to be unfon 
—of a reduction by the United States of its buying oy 
gold. This rumour hit the market for South African Gf 
shares so severely that the fall in Gold Mining shares eer 
an adverse influence over the whole Stock Exchange " 


THE AMERICAN FACTOR. 


And, finally, during the latter part of the year devely 
ments in the United States in the shape of indicatiogs | 
a setback in trade activity and of fresh alarms with reed 
to Washington tactics as affecting capital and the Sig 
Markets were responsible for so severe a slump in Ametig 
securities in Wall Street as to affect not only Wall Sys 
but the London Stock Exchange, and, indeed, the 
Markets of other centres. If to those influences ye 
perhaps, added another, namely, fresh anxieties with reo, 
to the currency situation in France, we have the main facgy 
responsible for this gréat setback in Stock Exchange securti 

BRAZIL. 

Unfortunately, however, there has been one further fay 
reserved for the penultimate month of the year which has q 
a gloom over the market for Foreign Government securitig 
Economic developments in Brazil during the year as rep 
sented by a fall in the price of coffee and of cotton ly 
prepared the markets for Brazil being unable to offer bety 
terms to its bondholders than those embodied in t 
Agreement of a few years ago. Moreover, owing to unsettl 
political conditions in Brazil, the market was also prepared { 
something in the shape of a temporary dictatorship ung 
the President in office. What, however, neither the mark 
nor Brazilian bondholders were prepared for was a declarati 
by the President, in his capacity of Dictator, of the suspensi 
of payments on the External Debt. At the moment ¢ 
writing an official pronouncement with regard to the preg 
meaning of this suspension of the Externai Debt is 9 
lacking, but apprehensions as to its significance are eloquent} 
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revealed in the great slump which has taken place in Brazil pupiish 
securities. 

Hore FOR THE FUTURE. Subscril 

Reserve 


In concluding this financial article for the “ Christin’ 
Number =f The Spectator, I may perhaps be allowed 
offer the reminder that we are still fully one month abe 
of the Christmas season and much may happen belie 
I have to make up the final account for the year 1937. | 
is just here that I feel disposed to close on a more cheetil 
note. I have touched briefly upon the various cals 
responsible for the great setback in Stock Exchange secuntt 
during the past year, but undoubtedly the major and enduny 
factor has been the anxiety with regard to internation 
affairs. At the moment of writing, Lord Halifax has s 
out for Berlin and, while it may be premature to atts 
too much importance io this informal visit, the Gty4 
hopeful that good may come of it and that ere long the 
may be at least some easing of the tension with regard 
international politics. If so, I think there is no dou 
that its effect upon both the industrial and financial outlo 
will be very great and before my annual review of the ye 
appears in The Spectator it is not at ali impossible that ¥ 
may be looking forward to 1938 with feelings of jess anth 
and even with some degree of hopefuiness. 

ARTHUR W. KIDD}. 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 


BANKING NORTH OF THE TWEED. 
Once again I am able to congratulate the shareholders‘ 
the Royal Bank of Scotland upon the excellent years res 
disclosed in the report which has just been issued. I kw 
of few banks either north or south of the Tweed which 0% 
a lengthy period have been able to show greater progt 
in activity and profit-earning power consistent with 80 
management than the Royal Bank of Scotland, and im! 
these respects the report for the year ended October gth la 
(Contimied on page xiv.) 
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ITH iis extensive Branch 
System throughout 
Scotland, Five Offices in London, 
and Correspondents in every 
Country in the World, the Bank 
js in close touch with industrial 
conditions, and is in a position to 
handle every description of 
British Empire and Foreign 
Banking business on favourable 


terms. 


LONDON OFFICES: 


CITY: 3 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2 
8 West Smithfield, E.c. 1 
pruMMONDS: 49 Charing Cross, S.W. 1 
WESTERN: Burlington Gardens, W. L 
(Formerly Branch of Bank ef England) 


ponp stREET: 64 New Bond St, W. 1 


GLASGOW (Principal) OFFICE: 


Royal Exchange Sq. and Buchanan St. 





CAPITAL (Fully Paid) - £3,780,192 
RESERVE FUND - - £3,944,171 
DEPOSITS = + - £66,809,895 
TOTAL ASSETS - - £81,840,585 








Head Office, St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh 


Royal Bank 











of Scotland 


(Incorporated by Royal Charier, 1727) 


Governor: 


His GRACE THE DUKE OF BUCCLEUCH AND QUEENSBERRY, 6€.C.V.0. 


RIGHT 


Associated 





Deputy-Governor: 


HON. THE EARL OF STRATHMORE AND KINGHORNE, 
K.¢. K.T.,. €.C.VO. 
General Manager: 
WILLIAM WHYTE. 
Bank: WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK LTD. 
(Members of the London Bankers’ Clearing liouse) 
WITH OFFICES IN MANCHESTER AND LONDON 
1 199 Branche elsewhere in England and Wales 
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has sf Hamburg Moji Seattle Yingkow 


to attad 


Euablished 1880. 


Subscribed and Paid-up Capital + 
Reserve Fund - = 2 . 








THE YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, 


LIMITED (Incorporated in Japan.) 


Yen 10 
13 


Head Office - YOKOHAMA 


” 


BRANCHES AT 


London Office: 
TBISHOPSGATE, E.C. 2. 








ia Hankow Nagasaki Semarang 
Harbin Nagoya Shanghai 
Hong-Kong New York Singapore 
Honolulu Osaka Sourabaya 
Hsinking Otaru Sydney 
Karachi Paris Tientsin 
Kobe Peiping Fokyo 
London Rangcon Yokyo 


H. KANO, London Manager. 


0,000,000 
4,400,000 | 
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Prices 3s. 6d. to 21S. 


BOOK a TOKENS 


They are pleasant to give and to 
receive, for they mean just the 
very books that are most wanted. 


A Book Token is a decorative credit note on the nearest 
bookseller which gives the pleasure of receiving plus 
the joy of choosing. Obtainable of all booksellers 


(3d. for the greeting card 
or 1/- for the ‘‘Special’’ Book Token.) 






THE 


MERCANTILE 
BANK of INDIA 


LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE : 
15 GRACECHURCIL ST., LONDON, E.C.3 


Authorised Capital £3,000,000 
Paid-up Capital £1,050,000 
Reserve Fund and 

Undivided Profits £1,247,829 


Branches and Agencies in: 
INDIA. CEYLON, BURMA, SIAM, MALAYA, 
CHINA, PORT LOUIS, MAURITIUS 


and 


and 


PUROUCHOUT THE WORLD 


CORRESPONDENTS 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BANKING 
BUSINESS TRANSACTED 


Trusteeships and Executorships accepted 


J. B. CRICHTON; 


Chief Manager. 
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L. THESE post-war years Estate 
Duty has become more productive to the 
Exchequer and more onerous to those who 
benefit under a will. 

The necessities of the national finances are 
such that there would appear little likeli- 
hood of this particular burden of taxation 
being lightened. 

There is, however, a way of escape for 
those who wish to pass on, unimpaired, the 
savings of a life-time or inherited wealth. 
By means of a Prudential Life Assurance 
Policy the Estate Duty. likely to be pay- 
able, can be provided by comparatively 
small yearly instalments. This method 
obviates also the probability of forced 
sales of land or securities. 

Also, arrangements may be made whereby 
the Duty can be paid direct to the 
Inland Revenue, out of the money due 
under the policy, BEFORE PROBATE 
IS OBTAINED. 


The completion of the coupon below commits 
you to nothing. 
mind for yourself and the gratitude of those you 
wish to benefit. 


But it may lead to peace of 





fe ee 





To 


The PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCI, Co. Ltd. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, F.C.1 


I desire particulars of a Whole Life Policy 
which will ensure the payment at death 


of £. 


Date of Birth 


(Mr., Mrs. or Miss) 


ADDRESS 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 
(Continued from page 9 34.) 


certainly forms no exception. Deposits have risen 
£3,000,000, while increased activity is indicated in 
Note Circulation, in the total of Acceptances, iy 








Es 


any means least, in the. matter of Advances, wher mt 

a rise for the year of nearly £4,000,000, Combi e IND 

these indications of general activity is the maintinge 

strong liquid position as disclosed in. the bila, 

Indeed, any declines to note in the principal figuoes of 
t 











ass 


themselves expressive of an expansion in Normal ys has 
activities; a decline of just over £1,000,000 in British % 

ment securities is doubtless due to a greater Use i 
bank’s funds in financing general business and i ) 
activities. The report, as well as reflecting sound and su r } St 


management, would also appear to indicate an 
general business north of the Tweed. 
* * * * 
BANKING IN AUSTRALIA, 

Continued progress in Australia’s recovery and also jy 
earning power of the English, Scottish and Australian y, 
is reflected in the latest Annual Report of that Instity: 
There was an increase for the year in the Company’s » 
profits of nearly £79,000 and even after allowing for inctey 
expenses of management, including statutory  increay 
salaries and increased taxation, there was an improvemey 
net profits of nearly £19,000. In accordance With :long-e, 
lished custom, the policy adopted by the Directors jg ; 
matter of dividend distributions is a conservative one, 
allocation to Bank Premises has been raised by £5,0y 
£30,000, while £15,000 has been placed to Reserve, {5 
to Contingencies Reserves and £10,000 to Officers’ Prov 
Fund. The dividend of 7 per cent., less tax, compares y 
5 per cent., tax free, for the previous year, requiring Lig 
more than a year ago, but nevertheless the carry-fory 
amounts to no less than £306,000. The latest balance s 
shows even greater liquidity than before, Cash having ti 
by nearly £3,000,000, thus representing nearly 16s. per {i 
Current Accounts, against-12s. 9d. a year ago. Deposits sh 
an increase of a little over £1,000,000. 

* * * * 
E.M.I. PRoGREss. 

The favourable impression created by the latest Repor 
Electric and Musical Industries was strengthened by 
encouraging statements made at the recent annual meet 
by the Chairman, Mr. Alfred Clark. He stated, among 9 
things, that sales for the year had shown an increase and i FLUC 
the Radio Receiving Set business had been conducted o 
more stabilised basis. Moreover, sales at home and abn 
for the first four months of the current year again showed THR’ 
increase over the corresponding month of the previous ye 

and 
sh 
( 


iNcreag 


INSE 
sQU/ 

















The business of E.M.I. is a very varied one, and when refer 
to the recent acquisition of the capital of Rudge Whitworl 
Mr. Clark stated that the market for bicycle sales was si 
expanding. 
* * * * 
HAWKER SIDDELEY NEW CAPITAL. 

In view of the progress achieved by the Hawker Siddes 
Aircraft Company it is not surprising that at last Monday 
meeting the Resolution increasing the authorised capital 
£6,000,000 should have been quickly approved. The Chairma 
Mr. T. O. M. Sopwith, stated that the new capital would) 
mainly used to repay loans which had been incurred int 
building of extensions, new factories and aerodromes, and 
result there would be a saving of interest and bank charg 
After referring to the fact that Hawker Siddeley now hd 
practically all the Ordinary capital of Hawker Aircraft, M 
Sopwith foreshadowed anotherconversion operation. It appeal 
that there are outstanding about 344,000 5 per cent. Redeemall 
Preference Shares of £1 each in Hawker Aircraft, and it! 
proposed that the Hawker Siddeley Company should make 
offer to holders of these shares to convert into the § per cell 
Cumulative Preference Shares of Hawker Siddeley or to 
their holdings for cash. 

*« * x * 


THE P. & O. DIVIDEND. 
Although the shares of the P. & O. Steam Navigation Com 
pany fell back on the announcement that the dividend for thy Call 
current year was merely maintained at the previous level Ar 
4 per cent., the announcement really came as no great surpiyg rt 
to those who recognise the conservative policy which thro 
out has been adopted by the Board under the Chairmansi 
of Lord Craigmyle. It is true that shipping freights ha 
improved greatly, and it is probable that the Report of 
P. & O. Company, when it appears, wili show an ict 
in trading profits. 





(Continued on page xvi.) Pe 
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hal has been a record of progress 

'itish Go and service. 
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= wil Such a record could only have been 

n increas achieved by the Company giving the 
highest satisfaction to its policyholders. 
Its policies of life assurance are 

d also in remarkable for their freedom from 

tralian § restrictions and conditions. 
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yk The Company’s total funds exceed 

increase £18,000,000, having doubled 

TOVEmens during the last 9 years. 
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FLUCTUATING VALUES COMMON IN 
THROGMORTON ST., WALL STREET, 
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TAX FREE 
equals £4.13.4% 
evel Call, 


‘phone or write for Booklet No. 30, ** The 
urpris } Art of Safe Investment,”’ describing €.E.B-S: 
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There is no Capital Depreciation 
with a 


Life Policy 


enquire for details of the 
Society’s various schemes 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No commission 


No shareholders 














IMPERIAL CANCER 
RESEARCH FUND. 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. | 
THE RT. HON. VISCOUNT HALIFAX, K.G., P.C. 
Chairman of the Executive Commitice 
SIR HUMPHRY ROLLESTON, Bt., G.C.V. O., K.C.B. 
Honorary Treasires 
SIR HOLBURT WARING, Bt., C.B.E., F.R.C.S. 


Founded in 1902, under the direction of the Royal College of 
Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of England 
as a centre for research and information on cancer, the Imperial 
Cancer Research Fund is working unceasingly on the systematic 
investigation of the disease in man and animals. The work of 
this Fund and of other great centres of research has increased 
our knowledge of the origin and nature of cancer and has so 
altered our outlook that the disease is now curable in increasiny 
numbers. But our present accommodation is too limited and 
we are now building new modern laboratories to extend the 
scope of our investigations. The income from investments and 
the Endowment Fund is insufficient to cover the total annual 
expenditure, and help is urgently needed to meet the heavy 
additional cost of expansion. 


President 


Legacies, Subscriptions, and Donations are earnestly solicited, 
and should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, 8-11 Queen 
Square, London, W.C.1. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


ELECTRIC AND MUSICAL 
INDUSTRIES 








A YEAR OF PROGRESS 





MR. ALFRED CLARK ON TELEVISION 


Tue sixth ordinary general meeting of Electric and Musical Industries, 
Limited, was held on Friday, November 12th, at the Chartered 
Insurance Institute, 20 Aldermanbury, London, E.C 

Mr. Alfred Clark (the Chairman) said: The directors are happy 
to present a report which shows a credit to the balance of profit 
and loss account substantially higher than that of the previous year. 


INCREASED SALES. 


Sales for the trading year have shown an increase over those 
of the previous period. The radio receiving set business in Great 
Britain seems to have been conducted on a more stabilised basis 
than in other years, and, together with an advance in set design, 
I am glad to say we found a continuing effort on the part of all 
manufacturers to avoid price cutting. (Applause.) 

Not only record but also radio-gramophones and acoustic gramo- 
phones have shown a modest increase, while household appliances 
were substantially ahead of the previous year. Abroad, both inside 
and outside the Empire, the sales of all products showed a healthy 
increase. 

TELEVISION PROGRESS. 

With regard to television the mobile equipment to which I referred 
here last year was duly completed and delivered and this apparatus 
was employed in the televising of the Coronation Procession at 
Hyde Park Corner with remarkable success. Television viewers 
were enabled to enjoy the sight of the Royal Coach with a view of 
Their Majesties clearer perhaps than most of those who lined the 
streets. 

Work on the Emitron camera has proceeded with particular 
success. That camera had been considered as having set a standard 
and we have actually supplied the Emitron with its equipment 
which is being installed in the new high-power television transmission 
station at the Eiffel Tower in Paris. (Applause.) 

Certain discoveries have enabled us to achieve a considerable 
advance on this standard Emitron camera which wil! be of great 
importance in television broadcasting. The sensitivity of this new 
instrument is in the nature of approximately ten times greater than 
that of our standard Emitron. This means that with this apparatus 
it will be possible to televise scenes in an ordinarily lighted public 
theatre and out-of-doors in very unfavourable light conditions. It 
was used for the first time on November 11th to televise the Cenotaph 
Ceremony with outstanding success. 


DEVELOPMENT HAMPERED BY LACK OF FUNDS. 


Through lack of funds the installation of the studios at Alexandra 
Palace has been on too small a scale and the general layout is in no 
sense commensurate with the requirements. The staff there is 
forced to work under the greatest difficulties, and in view of what 
they have achieved they are to be congratulated. They are not 
granted the financia! means to enable the broadcasting to be carried 
out on an adequate basis. 

There have been a sufficient number of splendid broadcasts to 
reassure anyone who has had the good fortune to see them of the 
high entertainment value of television. 

Television is being held back, we hope only temporarily, because 

of a lack of the necessary grant of funds for its exploitation. Such 
grant should be sufficient to enable the B.B.C. to provide longer 
programmes with artistes of first rank and adequately to equip 
and carry on the necessary technical services in the studios. (Applause) 

The radio manufacturers of this country, who are looking forward 
to the expansion of the television set market as a necessary develop- 
ment of their industry, are fully alive to the needs I have expressed, 
and we hope that the Government will choose the simple expedient 
of an adequate grant. 

We should greatly deplore the adoption by our Government, 
in relation to television in this country, of any of the methods 
practised abroad which involve the dependence for programmes on 
receipts from paid advertising. 

It is ncw generally conceded by impartial observers that in this 
matter England leads the world. (Applause.) Hayes has become 
the home and inspiration of television. Engineers trom all over 
the world, including France, Germany and the United States, have 
visited us that they may learn the newest developments, and it 
is our carnest desire to retain the leadership which we have achieved. 
To do so, however, quires that the Government should do their 
part. 

ACQUISITION OF RUDGE-WHITWORTH, LTD. 

Shortly after our last meeting public announcement was made 
of the fact that negotiations had concluded with the purchase of the 
whole of the share capital of Rudge-Whitworth, Ltd. This concern 
possesses a name which is, I need hardly say, a household word 
not only in Great Britain, but in many foreign countries. It is 
one of the oldest of the important bicycle manufacturers and enjoys 
an enviable reputation as makers of motor-cycles as well. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted and a 
dividend of 10 per cent. was declared. 
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THE LATE Mr. EWEN Cameron. 
Members of the Stock Exchange have suffe 
by the death, which occurred last Sunday after a pro! 
illness, of Mr. Ewen Allan Cameron, Senior het _ 
firm of Messrs. Panmure Gordon & Co. Few paca $ 
the House were more respected than Mr. Cansei 
some fourteen years served on the Committee for . 
Purposes, few members were more closely connected = 
financial affairs in the City. Mr. Cameron was a 
of the Council of Foreign Bondholders, and his hie 
of foreign loans, and especially of everything me 
to Eastern finance, was exceptional. Possesseq of 
charm of character, those who were privileged to kno 
intimately will mourn his loss as that of a personal H 
while, in view of the happy relations which always 
between him and his partners, much sympathy has 
expressed with the members of his firm in the loss they 
sustained. A. WR 
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ACROSS thing, and the first motioy 
1, “ Adversity’s sweet milk, . . .” PE gaa - 
7. _— with the unchecked letters alka Bow ‘Givens a thing it isp 
ai a a thir 
“ye “ The poet’s pen sot eae through another 
Turns them to shapes, and gives to 3. Is rr late (anag.). 
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peeene ent oeaees sear? : The multitudinous . .. inc 
14. My first is unchecked in 21, my 5. Shakespeare did not know 
ay os 4 ! ‘ome musical instrument. 
15. eee tS, 6. rev. Almost with an earl. 
And hereabouts he dwells. ae necessary cat.” 
17 and 27. “But earthlier happy is ry * And men wee 
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told tale.” 9 =. 26 
ei See 17. . 31. Unchecked letter in 3, gemini 
=e 930 59. 
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_resty sloth 
Finds the down pillow hard.” 
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SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 
The winner of Crossword No. 268 is Mr. T. B. Ma 
9 Melbourne Place, Cambridge. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Adverti 
Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged 
4 greg | asa line, Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 24%, for 6 insertions ; 
a Proly 7 §% for 13 5 73% for 26; and 10% for §2. Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, 
rtner of 2 W.C.1, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 
PERSONAL APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT EDUCATIONAL 
oi AND WANTED an - ee 









3AKFASTS, free, ample, satis- 
) ( os will be supplied this winter 
as Fast End children, FUNDS permitting ; 
ber the little ones. 3d. pays for ONE meal. 
ae How many may we entertain as_ your 
pS for VP. to THE REV. PERCY INESON, Supt., 
END Mission, Stepney Central Hall. 3 Bromley 
= Commercial Road, Stepney, E. 2. 


WARANTEED CURE OF DAMPNESS 


British Knapen, Ltd., experts in all prob- 
a Oo, Dry-rot, or faulty Ventilation. Survey 
. W, ‘4 estimate free.— 


Write their RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 
Stonegrove 








Manor, Canons Park, Edgware, London. 
ware 0987-) = 

“TIVES. Divorce, Enquiries, &c. Terms | 
prectly Consultations free.—UNIVEPSAL DETEC- | 
r TEM BAR 9058. | 


















): 12 Henrietta St., WC. 2. SAR 9058. 


approaching from the West ”— 


SSIO} 
pass TOM LONG—don’t be “ depressed.” | 


Light up 













ANY.—Englishman looking after German } 
yap London would like to contact student 
templating residence in Germany with a view to 
exchanging” expenses.—Box No. A.693. 








TORITY COMPLEX ?—Write for free Book 


or _ and I will.”’—BriTIsH INSTITUTE OF 












ive scat PSYCHOLOGY, LTD.,1 (BR) Ludgate Hill, E.C.4 
| oe : Seer 
| | 'NHEARD of Prices, jewels, gold, silver, plate, 


pictures, china, furniture, contents of houses. 
E, Hurcomb now assists me, travelling by car every- 
re in the Kingdom, valuing, advising. buying for 
ich, For details read ‘* GEORGIAN TEAPOTS, £150, in 
onal column Times, Telegraph Morning Post, any 
urday—-R. J. DAVIES, 123 New Bond Street, W.1. 















WHERE HELP IS WA NTED 





E appeal for an additional £150 for our 300 poor 
| CANCER SUFFERERS to enable each case to 
wean extra 10s. at Christmas for coal and comforts. 
| Btowmany cases will YOU help ? Appeals The NATIONAL 
——!_ BB ity FoR CANCER RELIEF, 47 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 


ART EXHIBITIONS 
NGLISHWOMAN EXHIBITION OF BRITISH 
ARTS AND HANDICRAFTS.—Open _ daily 


1am.to 7 p.m., Nov. 17th-27th. CENTRAL HALL, 
SIMINSTER. Admission 1s. 2d. (including tax). 





“DESIGN FOR MAKING A LIVING.” 
SIT THE REIMANN SCHOOL FIRST 
; ANNUAL EXHIBITION. Admission Free, 
t moti, ovember r6th-30th, weekdays 9.30 to 6 p.m. 
dents’ Work in the Departments of Display, Com- 
....,fgpevial Art, Fashion and Photography. Specialised 
it 18 tO MMed intensive training under British and Continenta! 
other Malrerts at day and evening classes enables designing 
nt to be put to a practical use as a career for men 
: ni women.—REIMANN SCHOOL, 4-10 Regency Street. 
| will niifesminster, S.W. 1. 
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YADBURY BROTHERS, LTD., will shortly have | 
/ a vacancy for a well-qualified, experience 


DAVIES’S 


and | CIVIL SERVICE ADMINISTRATIVE GROUP. 


enterprising woman, preferably between 30 and 4o/| Since 1927 over 400 individual candidates who worked 


years ot age, to take charge of the Girls’ 
[raining Department at Bournville Works. 
Department organises physical training, swimming, 
and remedial exercises for the 2,000 girls at the Bourn- 


ville Day Continuation School, and 


swimming, dancing, &c.), 


Athletic Club (membership over 1,000). 


service, membership of the Firm’s ote: 3 2 . c 
and salary according to qualifications and experience. | 0™¢rS interested, will be held in Londen from 


Applications should be submitted to the Education | January 3rd-7th. 


Physical 
The 


y responsible 
for the voluntary recreational activities (games, keep-fit 
of the Bournville Girls’ 
The assistant 
staff includes four qualified Physical Training teachers. 

[he appointment carries with it Staff conditions of | 
Pension Fund, | 


| at Davies’s for this examination have been offered 


” appointments. 

This year 46 candidates successful to date with 
Ist place HOME CIVIL. Ist place CONSULAR. 
: 2nd place F.O. tst Indian place I.C.S. 
Sussex House, 1 Holland Park, W.11. Park 4414. 
CANDIDATES MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 


NAREERS FOR GIRLS.—A short vacation course 
s for careers advisers in schools and colleges, and 


Talks by experts on openings and 


Officer, CapaurY BROTHERS, LTD., Bournville, Birming- | mings ; visits to study working conditions ; access 


ham, by December 7th. 








_ Applications are invited from duly qualified candidates 
for the postof PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH, Maharaia’s 


OF MYSORE. 


| to publications, &c. Fee £3 3s. Particulars from the 
SECRETARY, Women’s Employment Federation, 31 
Marsham Street, Westminster. 


HE WESTMINSTER TUTORS (Miss Freeston, 
M.A.Oxon., Miss  Nanco, B.A.Lond., and 
experienced staff) undertake coaching for all University, 


College, Mysore, on a salary of Rs. 400-25-700 (plus | School, and Civil Service examinations. (Men or women 


in the case of a selected British candidate for the post | students.) 


a special allowance of Rs. 100 - p.m.). 


academic qualification required is a 
| Honours) degree or its equivalent in English Language | Reasonable charges. 


Modern Language classes. English for 


The minimum | foreigners. Small groups tor Matriculation and School 
(or | Certificate work. Individual tuition in weak subjects. 


For prospectus, advice and list 


and Literature. Preference will be given to candidates | of recent successes, applyjso Westminster Palace Gardens, 
who have had experience of teaching and educational | $.W.1 (beside the Army and Navy Stores). Interviews 


organisation and have done original work. 

Applications should be addressed to the REGISTRAR, 
University of Mysore, Mysore, so as to reach him 
on or before Fanuary Ist, 1938. 
may be obtained from him. Forms of application will 
be supplied by the Registrar on requisition. 
REGISTRAR, 
University of Mysore. 


THE 


Office of the University of My-:ore 


My: z 
Dated the 20th October, 1937. 


COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 


UEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. 





Practical Training for 
Business Posts. 


f Social, Professional 
Residential Clubs 


Course £55. Prospectus from 


Dept. F., 67 Queen’s Gate, S.W. 7. 


] ONDO 
4 


TUITION. 


Further particulars 


no = ss 
Seven months’ 


N COLLEGE OF _ SECRETARIES. 
(Under Distinguished Patronage) 

Complete and practical training for educated gi:is and 
women desiring to be PRIVATE SECRETARIES to 
Professional men, Politicians or Business men 

INDIVIDUAL 

A suitable position found for every qualified student. 
Special attention given to foreign shorthand. 
Shorter courses in any secretarial subject. 


Apply 46 Grosvenor Place, S.W. 1. (Tel. Sloane 6151.) 


by appointment oniy. Tel. Victoria 2976. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





a}. EDWARD’S SCHOOL. 
N aaaaaait 

A SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be held 
on June 7th, 8th and 9th, 1938. Scholarships are two 
each of £100, £70, £50 and several Exhibitions of £30. 
The Major Scholarships of £100 may not be awarded if 
candidates do not show sufficient merit. There are also 
Bursaries of £30 fo 1sons of Clergy and Close Exhibi- 
tions of £25 for son :of officers of the Royal Navy and 
Royal Marines, for 1} «sons of officers of the Regular 
Army and the sons of permanent officers of the Royal Air 
Force, serving and retired.—Further information may be 
obtained from the Bursar, St. Edward’s School, Oxford. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





ALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, SEASCALE., 
On the Board of Education’s list of efficient schools. 
Provides under the healthiest conditions a thorough 
education on Public School iines. Preparation for 
professional and social life. Excellent examination 
results without any pressure. Exceptionally happy 
atmosphere. Also Junior School for girls from 8 years 
| of age. Prospectus and full particulars of scholarships 
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lender be, AnmeR Hatt presents 

h itsel MOURNING BECOMES ELECTRA, by Eugene O'Neill. 
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iw! THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


‘ (Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
a? Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2. 
f the m West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2. 


Paid up Capital ... eee tee 
Reserve Fund 
Currency Reserve 










he Bank, which has numerous Branches through 
nd, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of (¢ 


posits for fixed periods received. 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter 


ar Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world, 


£4,500,000 
£2,475,.000 
£2,000,000 
£4,500,000 
out Australia and New 
*‘redit and Drafts, also 








‘“* The Nation 


| BUILDING 
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are giving to 





character by a gift now to Herber 
Director. 
THE 


(CHILDREN’S AID 


on the feet of its Children.”’ 
Right training and every care 


children in our Homes the 


chance to make good in the Britain of tomorrow. 
Please help us continue turning out citizens of 


SOCIETY 


\ AN@EE Patron HM. The King. Est. 1856. 17 Leigham Court Rd., Streatham, S.W.16. 


moves forward 


many destitute 


t H. Glanfield, 
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HABIMA 


HEBREW THEATRE 


Next Week: The Wandering Jew. Dec. 6: The Golems Dream. 


At_the SAVOY THEATRE, London 


for 3 more weeks only 


MON., Nov. 22. URIEL ACOSTA 








RHEUMATOID ARTHRITIS 


OVER 5,030 DOCTORS RECOMMEND REMEDY 


(Figures certified by Chartered Accountants) 


Chronic Rheumatism, Gout, Lumbago, Sciatica and Kindred 


In recent 


increasing body of medical opinion h 


Ills also Relieved. 


turned to the 


support of a particular remedy for Rheumatoid Arthritis and allied ills. This 


remedy, which 
large namber of varie 


as ‘‘Curicones,” has been strikingly successful in a 


Rheumatic and Arthritice cases, 


It has achieved both the relief and banishment of Chronic Rheumatie afflic- 


tions. The f 


cones,” 2 


ne 
Accountants 
that in 1936, 5,03 
so doing, sugges 
cones’ remedy 


attention, 


“ Curicones ” 
less gelatine 
swallowed and assimilated. The 
ingredients comprising the unique 
formula are all approved by the 
British Pharmaceutical 
ties. If you would like to know 


more of 


please send 
a Free Trial 


Descriptive 
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the coupon now for 
Treatment and 





act that in 1931, 300 doctors were prescribing or recommending * Curi- 
Chartered 








PON 
To STEPHEN MATTHEWS & CO., LTD., 
Mfg. Chemists and Druggists (Dept. S.U.2), 
19-21 Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4. 
Please send Free and post-paid a Trial 
Supply of ‘“ CURICONES,” with an interest- 
easily ing booklet on HOW and WHY they conquer 
Rheumatic and allied ailments. 


states 


Please write in BLOCK letters. 
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G IRL S’ SCHOOLS & COLLEGES—€ont. 


AW NES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public school 
I on individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing 
fields, park, woodland 93 acres. _ Riding, Swimming. 
Girls are prepared for usual examinations and for the 
University entrance or may specialise in Languages, Art, 
Music. Domestic Science. Fees £120-180 p.a. 








LAURELS SCHOOL (Late of RUGBY), 
; WROXALL ABBEY, WARWICK.—Recognised 
by Board of Education. This well-known School for 
Girls now occupies large modern premises’ in most 
beautiful surroundings. Preparation for’ all examina- 
tions to University Entrance and Scholarship standard. 
All games, riding and swimming. Individual attention 
assured. Entire charge if desired. [Illustrated pros- 
aaNet PRINCIPALS. 


HE 





‘LECTURES AND MEETINGS 
peIMANN WINTER LECTURES 


WILLIAM JOHNSTONE, Esq., ‘* TRADITION 
IN MODERN PAINTING "Friday, November 
26th. These lectures supplement the training of the 
Reimann School of Commercial and Industrial Design, 
Friday evening at 8 p.m. Visitors admitted, 1s. 6d. at 
door. Write for full list, S., 4-10 Regency Street, 
Westminster. S.W.1. Vic. 3131, 
| YNITED Lodge of Theosophists, 17 Gt. Cumberland 

/ Place, Marble Arch. Public Meeting, Wednesday, 


November 24th, 8 p.m., “‘ One Earth-Life or Many ?” 
December Ist, 8 p.m., “ The Path of Virtue.” All 


welcome. Free. 
INIVERSIT-Y 


U sai 

A Cc ree Lectures on “ EXPERIENCE 
AND PE RCE PT TON, THINKING, FEELING” 
will be given by PROF. EDGAR RUBIN (Professor 
of Experimental Psychology in the University ot 
Copenhagen) at BEDFORD COLLEGE R 
WOMEN (Regent’s Park, N.W.1—entrance York 
Gate) on NOVEMBER 23rd, 24th and 26th at 5.15 p.m 
At the first Lecture the Chair will be taken by Mr. 

















OF LONDON 


’ 


C. A. Mace M.A. (Reader ‘n Psychology in. the 
University). 
ADMISSION FREE. WITHOUT .TICKET 
S. I. WORSLEY, 


Academic Registrar 


LONDON. 


A Course ot three Lectures on “ THE NATURE 
, OUR KNOWLEDGE OF GOD ” will be given 
» Prof. JOHN BAILLIE, M.A., D.Litt., D.D. (Pro- 
rll of Divinity in the University of Edinburgh), at 
KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON (Strand. W.C. 2), on 
NOVEMBER 29th and 3oth, and DECEMBER ‘st, 
at §.30p.m. At the first Lecture the Chair wili be 
taken by the Rev. Prof. H. Maurice Relton, D.D. 
(Professor of Biblical and Historical Theology in the 
University). 
ADMISSION FREE, Tae TICKET 
WORSLEY, 
Academic mapiae 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, &c. 


U THORS invited submit MSS. 

publishers of 40 years’ standing. 

required; £50 Cash offered for Poems. 
ticulars, with Current Catalogue, free. 


fees.—STOCKWELL LID.. 29 sudqate 

Pre :NDS’ BOOK Cc E NT RE, Euston Road.—Do you 
hnow of this shop where you may examine at leisure 

and in comfort the latest books on religious, social and 

nternationai problems Opposite Euston Station 

*Phone EUSton 3602. 
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OF 





UNIVERSITY 








of all types to 
Fiction specially 

Full par- 
No reading 
Hill, London. 





—Make spare hours profitable. Booklet free.— 





E ARN TO WRITE ARTICL E S AND STORIE Ss. 
REGENT INSTITUTE ( (Dept. 85) » Feleve Gate, W. 8. 


ITERARY Typewtg., Trans., &c., secmenis ex., MSS 
dts. 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. 1,000. —Miss N 
McFARLANE(C : TheStudy, “ MarinePde., Leigh-onSea 


GONG POE yEMS Ww AN’ T ED. Songs & musical comps 
also considered for publication. ‘Terms by arrangement. 
—PETER DEREK LTD. nem B., “ee Shaftesbury Av., W.C.2 








JOE :MS Ww ANTED for euliticdtinn, Various types.— 
CLIFTON Press, 127 Kew Road, Richmond. 





’ANTED, original poems, songs, for immediate con 
sideration.—Send pocms to COLUMBIAN Music 
PuBLisHers. Ltp.. Dept. 1-26. Toronto. Can 





SHOP BY POST 

{HETLAND LAMB.—The greatest table delicacy : 
b in quarters, at Is. 4d. per lb. for hindquarters ; 
1s. per lb. for forequarters ; and 1s. 2d. per lb. for 
sides and whole carcasses. All carriage paid per parcel 
post. Despatched on Mondays and Wednesdays.— 
‘T. M. Avie & Sons, » VO shoens. 


PL ANOS 




















i] L UTHNE R ond Co. ‘Lid, howe a few secondhand 
PIANOS, re- conditioned as new, for SALE at 
reduced prices. 


Deferred Payments over three years.— 
Apply 17-23, Wigmore Street, W. 1. LANgham 1423. 





iH 


ALBEE SERENE, 
Everything a Man's Gift 





LASTING: EFFICIENT: * HANDSOME 
De Luxe 


RAZOR 


With 10 Eclipse 106 


Super Razor Blades 


The cutie gift... the razor 
with the magnet in the handle. 
Other Models 5/6 & 3/6 .. Blades 5 for 1/8 


Stocked by all leading 














Chemists, Hairdressers, Stores, etc. 
JAMES NEILL & CO (SHEFFIELO) LTO 
CINEMAS 
CADEM Y Cie mM A; 


é Oxford Street. Ger. 2981 

Sacha Guitry in ‘*‘ LE ROMAN D’UN TRICHEUR ” 
(A) 

wi vening pale 


delightful ‘isanacee ie 
“ SPANIS 


and ERNEST HEMINGWAY'S 
EARTH ” (A). 


FOR THE TABLE, Xe. 


INE ST KENYA COFFEE, 
or ground, 3 Ib. for §s. 6d. 
RALPH RICHARDSON, Coffee Planter, Ware, 





freshly roasted, berry 
.» post paid in U.K.— 
Herts. 








5 lb. 
free.— 
E.C. 3. 


ue 


URE Chins Tea, ‘Crane Lapsang Souchong. 
chest, 18s. 6d. t ib. sample, 9d. post 
ROWLAND STIMSON & Co., 28 Tower Hill, 








WANTED TO PURCHASE | 
EADY CASH WAITING.—I give the HIGHEST | 

PRICES OBTAINABLE for your REVIEW | 
COPIES.—T. J. Gaston, 76 Strand, W.C.2.(Tem. 3048.) | 

















MISC E L A ANEOU S 

| ONE G: AL enduees Tweed, osteceed. Handknit 
Stockings and Wader Socks. Tweed patterns free 
on Lchauneein —MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. | 


AVE you anything to sell ? Seeders having * reine | 
to sell or professional services to offer are invited 
to bring their announcements to the notice of the many | 
thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid Classi- | 
fied advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per | 
insertion and should reach The Spectator Offices, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance by | 
‘Tuesday of each week. Discounts :—2}% for 6 inser- 


tions: §% for 13; 73° for 26; and 10% “for §2. 
\ ,INTER UNDERWEAR AT BIG SAVINGS.— 
Thrifty Buyers! Save shillings in the £ by 
purchasing direct trom Makers. Send for Illustrated 
Catalogue and Free Patterns ot lovely “ B-P ” Under- | 
wear and judge quality and price tor yourself. Every | 
style, every size. tor Women, Children, Men. Pure 
Woot, Mixtures, Art Silk. Satistacuon GUARAN- 
TEED or money refunded.—Write BirKeTT & 
PHILLIPS, oe. Dept. S.. Union Road. Nottingham. 











WHERE TO STAY 








Non-profit- 
view 


DEAL Convalescence or Rest in Home. 
making. Beautiful country. Distant 
Central heating, excellent food, H. 
No nursing, but medical instructions observed. Pr.ces 
from £2 per week.—Apply ‘TRUSTEES. 
Crowhurst, Sussex. 


HE BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO.—lIdeal 





position, West Cliff Front, noted for Comfort. 
Service and Cuisine. Resident Physician T. No. 341. 


| EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 
T 
| EDINBURGH.—ALISON 


| MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—M ANOR HOUSE 


sea. } 
& C. most rooms. 


The Firs, | 


———_| 
HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUS: 





and stil! THE RED HOUSE~ayy 


fj 
crowds. but within easy reach o: Londen The 
Shops, Business. In this charming count, howe 
can be on the scene when y ¥Y Rote 


ou Ww 
enjoy ali the pleasure oo garden, go! f° ind yy 
healthy country 'ife. “tis a 
THE RED HOUSE 
a Foal poe 
n Hote! and hom:, 
Mrs. Prior Resident P; feureen al 


C d roprictress will . 
send you full particulars. Private Suite; Pd 
One minute from the station _ Telephone: ha 





ELGRAVECLUBLTD. (96 Be! clgrave Ress, 
—Room and breakfast, ss. 6d. a night Wi. 
weekly; with —— 6s. 6d. or 2 gns. weekly “the 


ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTER 
BATHS HOTEL.—175 rooms a 

water. Suites 24 new rooms with radiators, 

R.A.C. Illustrated Guide from R. Los, A 


tc sean ven: Manage, 


7DINBURGH. —THE ALISON HOTEL, 


ee i 
SHIRERRy 
ll with he 
A 


—Mehj 





uc rescent Tgms.: ‘‘Melcrest” E dinburgh. Tel, 3%, 

A ATLOCK,—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britains Gn 

> *S—Gt. Britai " 

N Hydro. For Health, Rest or Phamax Gong 
rooms, grounds ro acres. Inclusive terms from 1i.q 

cy. +7 us. Brochure free. Two Resident Physicor 

V5 a 


EFRESH YOURSELVES in English Coun 





Ask for Descriptive List £e. post free) of 18 IN 
and HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE ’S REFRESHME a “HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, LT 
P, 3. Et. ss Ltp., St. Gaosat’s Feomk: 193 Recay 
STREET, W. 





anne 
YURREY, TRUST INNS for excellent coupy 

b quarters, situated i in the loveliest part of Surry 

Apply for List ‘‘ S,” stating requirements, to “Suup i 

Trust,” Prudential Belling, E peom Road, Guild i 


PEER SR a 

W TARW IC KCLUBL TD. (21 St. George’sSq.,$.W, 
—Room and breakfast §s. night or 30s. w'kly ; wi 

dinner 6s. 6d. night or 35s. to 2 gns. w’kly. Viet 7 at 








—=S} 


RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 


BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN. 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER AND S 
| BRIGHTON.—(Rottingdean).—TUDOR CLOSE 
| CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
CRIEFF (Perths)—STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 








—PARK GATES. 


EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH. 
FILEY (Yorks).--LINKFIELD, Primrose Vaun 
GRAYSHOTT—(Hants).—FOX & PELICAN 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO. 

—HARLOW MANOR HOTEL 
| HASTINGS. —ALBANY. 

UEEN’S 


STRANGE ARMS & Gol! 





- 
~ 


HUNSTANTON.—LE 
LINKS. 


| KESWICK.—KESWIC 

KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths.)-LOCH RANNOG 

LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE 

—REGENT. 

| LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE. 

LOCH AWE (Argyllshire).—LOCH AWE. 

LONDON.—ARUNDEL HOTEL, Arundel St WC 
—THACKERAY, Gt. Russ-il St, WC 
—UNITED SERVICES, 98-102 Crome 


Rd., S.W. 7. 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO 
| MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S HYDRO. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS 


NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLF VI 
—ROYAL 
OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
| PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAL. 
PORT ST. MARY (I.0.M.)—PeErwick Bay & Lt 
I BAY. 


M. ARINE. 











ST. IVES (Cornwall). REGENN: 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SCARBOROUGH.—BROMPTON HALL ©0U* 
TRY HOTEL. 
SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOURIE 
LONDESBOROUGH ARMS 
) mr} te PK., West 


TE 
SKETH PK, HYDRO Hot 
—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL 
STRAVCHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire).—BEN W!" 
TAMWORTH (Staffs). aa 





































TELGNMOUTH (Bi te HUNTLY 
TORQUAY.—HOWD COURT PRIVATE. 
—PALACE. 









—ROSLIN HALL. 
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THE SPECTATOR 


ARTHUR BARKER 





THE TALE OF THE LAND 
OF GREEN GINGER 


written and illustrated by 


NOEL LANGLEY 
10’6 net. 


This charming book with 


delightful four-colour 


illustrations by the author is an ideal Christmas present 

for children. It will also be a real delight to the many 

adult admirers of the author of “‘ Cage Me A Peacock ” 
and “ There’s A Porpoise Close Behind Us.” 


THE NUTMEG TREE 
by MARGERY SHARP 
(Author of ““ FOUR GARDENS,” etc.) 


7’6 net. 


“A sheer joy.” 
—MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 


“The peak of entertainment.” 
—MORNING POST 


“ A story which thousands will gratefully enjoy.” 
—DAILY TELEGRAPH 


WHERE SELDOM A GUN 
IS HEARD 
by SIR ANTHONY JENKINSON 


8/6 net. 


A new book by the author of “‘ America Came My 
Way ” dealing mainly with his experiences in 
Canada. Anthony Jenkinson’s reputation as a 
wit, and as shrewd social thinker, should be fully 
established by his new book. 


WIDE BOYS 
NEVER WORK 
by ROBERT WESTERBY 
(Author of “ ONLY PAIN IS REAL”) 


7’6 net. 


‘* Although this is the best thriller I have read for 
many moons, do not suppose it is the ordinary 
variety. It is authentic, it is illuminating, and it 
points a very severe moral.” 

—DAILY SKETCH 


THE PHCG:NIX FLAME 
A Study of Fenianism and John Devoy 
by DESMOND RYAN 
(Author of ““ UNIQUE DICTATOR” and 
“ THE INVISIBLE ARMY ”’) 


106 net. 


“ The best thing Desmond Ryan has given us... . 

A great story to be told and the author rose to it.” 

—IRISH PRESS 

“Will have as great a vogue as Mr. Frank 

Packenham’s ‘ Peace by Ordeal, for like that 
great book it throws light on dark places.” 

—WATERFORD NEWS 


WINGED PHARAOH 
by JOAN GRANT 


10’6 nei. 
Fourth Large Printing 


“Memorable as a tale, living as a work of art, 
”> 
a well of water, pure and undefiled. 
HOWARD SPRING 


“ Beyond all praise, it is so wise, so beautiful.” 
DENNIS WHEATLEY 


12 Orange Street, W.C.2 


“It reads like an unclouded dream, like something 
written when out of the body, and brought back.” 


RONALD FRASER 


““] have been enthralled by the book as by 
nothing I have read for years.” L. A. G. STRONG 
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The 
Crusade 
against 
CANCER 









You may be sur- 
prised to hear that 
even quite young 
children suffer trom 
Cancer. Al present 
we have no separate 
accommodation tor 
them and we want 
you to help us 
remedy thts. 

















hen 
sadness 
1s too 
deep 
for 


words... 


4 





A reproduction of the famous picture ‘‘Visiting Day’’ by Jean Geoffroy. 





There are occasions in our lives that sometimes become too 
poignant for words. Here the dejected figure by the bedside, 
inarticulate, sad—sadness in every line of the fustian-clad 
visitor. Hope may indeed be there, but it seems a faintly 
glowing ember. 


Embers such as these it is our constant aim to fan into a 
vigorous flame. We, of The Royal Cancer Hospital (Free), 
are searching ceaselessly for the cause and the cure of cancer, 
alleviating the pains of those stricken with the fell disease, 
and granting a new lease of life to patients who have come to 
us while there was yet time. 


Our hopes that cancer will be conquered are strengthened by 
results obtained in The Royal Cancer Hospital Research 
Institute. where investigation goes steadily forward. 


Please send a special Christmas gift to the Treasurer. 


Che Royal 
Cancer Hospital 


( FREE ) 


FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3. 





Printed in Great Britain by W. SPEAIGHT AND Sons, Ltp., 98 and 99 Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4, and published by THe SPECTATOR. Ltp,, at thei office 
No. 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1-——Friday. November 19, 1937 
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